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TO THE AMERICAN READER. 



The skilM translator, who, with aocomplislied intelligence and fidelity, 
has presented to the American puhlic the portion of our work relative to 
the Age of Louis XIV,, encouraged by the kindly welcome which this 
publication has obtained, now offers to her fellow-countrymen the con- 
tinuation of the Age of Louis XIV,, — the history of France in the 
eighteenth century, from the death of the Great King to the opening of 
the French Revolution. 

The essential characteristics of this last period of ancient France are, 
first, the decline of the monarchy, of the privileged orders (nobility and 
clergy), and of the great monarchical magistracy (parliaments), in short, 
of all the ancient regime ; secondly, the continual rise of the Third 
Estate (bourgeoisie), and the constant progress of the sciences and of 
social and political ideas, — the ideas of humanity, justice, liberty, and 
equality ; and thirdly, the decline, per contra, of religious and metaphy- 
sical ideas, the effect of the reaction against the abuse of religion in the 
time of Louis XIY. From this progress on the one hand, and this 
decline on the other, would result both the greatness and the inadequacy 
of the French Revolution, which, after three-quarters of a century of 
effort and conflict, has not yet succeeded in uniting these two orders 
of ideas, the political idea and the religious idea, in the new conception 
demanded of the future. 

The two volumes which appear at this moment narrate, therefore, the 
double progress, in an inverse direction, of the monarchy towards its ruin, 
and of the public spirit towards its revolutionary growth, until this spirit 
became strong enough to pass from the sphere of ideas to that of facts; 
to enforce upon royalty the ministry of Turgot, then the American 
War ; and thus to oblige the Monarchy itself to aid, by the sword of 
France, in the foundation of the model Republic, which was about to 
realize, on the other side of the ocean, the Utopian visions of our phi- 
losophers, become a truth. 
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X TO THE AMERICAN READER. 

This prodigious event, which so closely preceded the useless reaction 
attempted by royalty and the fall of the ancient regime, takes plaoe in 
the second of the two volumes now presented to the American public. 
Let the reader of the New World transport himself for a moment in spirit 
to Old Europe, in order to behold from the shores of France, and with 
the sentiments and moral tendencies of the French of the eighteenth 
century, the rising above the waves of the Atlantic of that new sun, 
which, contrary to the laws of astronomy, dawned in the West. 

This sun of liberty seemed of late on the point of eclipse : it was pre- 
dicted that its disk, shorn of its rays and tinged with a bloody red, was 
about to become extinct ; but the star, conquering its malignant influences, 
shines to-day with a more brilliant splendor than ever, and pursues its 
triumphant career. The destinies of the Great Republic are thenceforth 
insured. 

It was said that the pestilential excrescence which it bore on its side 
was incurable : the cancer of slavery has been extirpated by the sword, 
and the wound is already cicatrized. It was said that American liberty 
would perish in the first great war; that every democracy that had 
recourse to the sword was doomed to military dictatorship. The great 
armies have come; the dictatorship has not appeared; and the free insti- 
tutions remain standing. The armies have laid down before the law the 
weapons which they had taken up in defence of the law. The chief 
magistrate, immolated by the enemies of the people, has been peaceably 
succeeded by another faithful representative of equal liberty. The work 
hallowed by the blood of the great martyr of Democracy, the work of 
reparation, will be achieved to the honor of America, and for the example 
of the world. 

May the moral tie which binds America to her earliest ally never be 
relaxed I An accident of policy may raise up a cloud, at times, between 
the United States and France : it is the error of a day, which will be dis- 
pelled on the morrow. Great interests, permanent, ineffaceable senti- 
ments, essentially unite our two countries, and not only our two countries, 
but Europe in general and America. Sons of the same race, — the free 
and progressive race of the Japhet of the Bible, and inspired with the same 
genius; for, from the standpoint of universal history, there is but a 
shade of difference between Anglo-Saxons, Scandinavians, Celts, and 
Latins, — we should see in your greatness only a cause for emulation, and 
not a menace. It is not from you that our peril comes; and the destinies 
to which we aspire, far from being adverse to yours, will place us in full 
harmony with you. 



TO THE AMERICAN READER. xi 

Between America, delivered from slavery, and restored to the unlimited 
development of her incomparable activity, her creative force, and her 
purified liberty, and Europe, rid of the mischievous Muscovite influence ; 
Europe, rejuvenated by the spontaneous and i^uitful association of her 
nationalities, and at liberty to set to work both her rich treasure of ideas, 
arts, and traditions, and the diverse inspirations of her national charac- 
teristics, — varied notes of a brilliant concert, — what happy exchanges 
will unceasingly be effected for the purpose of developing and insuring 
the peaceful future of civilization over the whole globe I 

1773 created the New World. 

1789 inaugurated the regeneration of the Old World. Despite so 
many oscillations and reactions, this regeneration, with Ood's aid, will be 
achieved. 

These two immortal dates opened a new era to the history of the 

human race. 

HENRI MARTIN. 
Paris, November, 1866. 
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DECLINE OF THE MONARCHY. 



CHAPTER L 

THE BEGBNCY. 
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1715-1723. 

We have set forth, with great elaborateness, the history of the 
glorious ages of the monarchy. Even after the maxims of State 
have changed, and the world has passed to new ideas and new 
laws, the profound study of a great government still offers an 
abundant harvest to the politician, the administrator, and the 
economist, — to meditative as to practical minds. The times of 
decay and decomposition which we enter with Louis XV. will not 
demand so many details. Facts and characters, every thing is 
lowered in the political world ; lofty thoughts, persevering plans, 
systematic views, either disappear, or are quickly set aside by the 
prince, if some patriotic statesman still attempts to revive them ; 
events spring from the most wretched motives, and the historian 
cannot be asked to follow the caprices of a royal courtesan, or the 
cabals of intriguers, devoid of breadth, scope, or aim, through all 
their obscure windings, with the interest and patient attention 
which he employed in seeking and discerning the idea of a great 
minister in the secrecy of his cabinet and his correspondence. 

The historical interest, during the reign of Louis XIV., has been 
divided between political facts, and literature, which, in some 
sort, idealized these facts. Under Louis XV., the interest will be 
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2 THE REGENCY. 1715. 

transferred almost entirely to literature, which will be no longer 
the expression of the present, but the preparation for a mysterious 
future, and the manifestation of the conflict between ideas and 
facts. The true life of France is concentrated in this sphere : we 
will follow it thither. 

In the three-fourths of a century that remain for us to pass 
over, two periods, nevertheless, very different, wholly opposite 
even to each other, have this in common, that they stand out in 
bold relief from all the rest, — the first and the last periods. The 
last, the reign of Louis XVI., will show philosophy striving in 
vain peacefully to invade the world of facts, and to prevent great 
conflicts. It is not yet time to speak of this. The first, the 
Regency, an epoch of corruption, but not of governmental torpor, 
like that which followed it, is marked with singular originality, 
and signalized by a social experiment of astonishing audacity. 
Of this, we are about to attempt to sketch the picture. 

At the moment when the crown of Louis XIV. foil upon the 
brow of a child of five and a half, the power that escaped from 
the frozen hand of the Great King seemed destined to be disputed 
between two rivals, the nephew and the natural son of Louis 
XIV. The Duke du Maine, however, both whose capacity and 
depravity Saint-Simon so gi'eatly exaggerates, had none of the 
qualities necessary for the character to which he aspired, or rather 
which his wife imposed on him. Without fire, without daring, 
with nothing that attracts men, and engages and retains them in 
a common cause, using puerile and timorous petty intrigues 
where great blows, struck with boldness and decision, were 
needed, he had nothing, in a word, that belongs to the leader of 
a party. Despite prodigious faults, the Duke of Orleans had an 
evident superiority over such an adversary. Too much enervated 
by pleasures, too deeply plunged into sensual carelessness, to 
be capable of strong and sustained ambition, he knew how to 
rouse himself for the moment of action. He had not great thirst 
for power ; but, his self-love once at stake, he considered the affair 
as a game to be won, and did whatever was requisite to succeed 
in it. Every one was convinced that he would win this game : 
all had sought, therefore, to make a merit of not waiting for the 
event. The Marshal de Villars and the principal dukes and 
peers had assured Philippe of their cooperation ; the influential 
men of the parliament, with the exception of the first president, 
De Mesmes, the frivolous courtier of the Duchess du Maine, the 
Attorney-General D 'Aguesseau at their head, had decided in favor 
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of Philippe, through hatred of the (hnatiiutionfiaires (the parti- 
pans of the Bull Unigenitus), who supported the Duke du Maine ; 
the colonels of the French and the Swiss guards had sold their 
support to the Duke of Orleans ; ^ the commander of the artillery, 
Saint-Hilaire, and the lieutenant of police, D'Argenson, had 
been won over to him ; the very men on whom Du Maine believed 
himself able to count with the fullest certainty had betrayed him 
in advance by revealing to his rival the last wishes of Louis XIV., 
and the means of setting them at nought, — even to the Chancel- 
lor Voisin ; even to the Marshal de Villeroi ; even to the Duke de 
Noailles, the nephew by marriage of Madame de Maintenon. 
The public, a stranger to the interests and intrigues of the cour- 
tiers, inclined in a body to the same side, through reaction against 
the bigoted austerity of the old court and the religious persecu- 
tions. The issue of a contest entered into upon a ground so well 
prepared, and against such an adversaiy, was not doubtful ; and 
there was little merit in the Duke of Orleans' refusal to accept 
the offers of money, ships, and soldiers, which George I. had made 
him through his ambassador, Lord Stair. The respect expressed by 
Philippe to Lord Stair testi&cd that he- by no means esteemed 
himself offended by these offers, which were the beginning of an 
alliance between the houses of Hanover and Orleans, destined to 
be productive of deplorable consequences to France. 

By what expedient would Philippe seize upon that power which 
Louis XIY. in dying had striven to interdict him ? Among tlie 
intimate counsellors of this prince was one that stood out in 
strange relief from all the rest, — from those partakers in the sup- 
pers of the Palais Royal, whom Philippe, the boaster of crimes^ 
glorified in his way by styling them his rouSs (broken on the 
wheel), " because they deserved to be so." This friend, often seen 
at Philippe's apartments in the morning, and never at night, was 
the rigid, caustic, and religious Saint-Simon. Strongly attached of 
late to the Duke of Burgundy, then the courageous and obstinate 
defender of the Duke of Orleans against cruel accusations, he 
believed himself called at last to a high influence long and impar 
tiently waited for, and, because he had dreamed of every thing, 
deemed himself capable of directing every thing. Possessed by a 
fixed idea which he carried to monomania, — the political greatness 
of the dukes and peers, the imaginary heirs of the twelve peers 
of France and the great feudatories, — he had given Philippe the 

1 The Duke de Guiche, colonel of the French guards, received six hundred thousand 
franco for this bargain. — See Saint-Simon, t. XIII. p. 217. 
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advice to assemble the dukes and peers, to proclaim himself 
Regent of the kingdom before them and the rest of the court, and 
not to go to the parliament till afterwards, purely and simply to 
declare himself Regent. If adoration of the dukes and peers 
was the first article of faith of Saint-Simon, the second was con- 
tempt for the parliament and the legal profession. As soon as 
Louis XIV. had closed his eyes, the whole court thronged to 
the. house of the Duke of Orleans. Every one treated him 
as Regent; and part of the great lords made him the same 
entreaties as Saint-Simon. There was in this a remnant of those 
aristocratic ideas lately cherished around the Duke of Burgundy. 
Philippe did not suffer himself to be dazzled : he felt that the 
parliament, despite its long humiliation and silence, presented a 
more solid support for the foundation of a regular authority than 
the dukes and peers, who were not a body, who were nothing 
definite, and whose most essential prerogative consisted precisely 
in the right of sitting in the parliament. He chose rather to 
follow the beaten track than a new and hazardous path : he stood 
on his guard, and convoked the parliament for the following day. 
On the morning of September 2, the Duke of Orleans, the 
princes of the blood, the legitimized princes, and the dukes and 
peers, repaired to the Palais ; all Paris thronged thither; and Lord 
Stair arrogantly paraded himself in a gallery, as if pretending to 
dictate the law to the parliament and to Prance. Villeroi did 
not carry the young King thither : this first infraction of the last 
wishes of Louis XIV. presaged many others. Philippe, welcomed 
with great favor and marks of respect by the parliament, began 
by a speech more adroit than sincere, in which he ascribed to the 
King very improbable sayings, such as these : " I recommend the 
Dauphin to you ; serve him as faithfully as you have served me, and 
labor to preserve his kingdom for him : if he should be taken away, 
you will be the master, and the crown will belong to you. . . . 
I have made the arrangements that seemed to me the wisest ; but, 
as it is impossible to foresee every thing, if there is any thing that 
is not good, it will be changed." He pretended to have a double 
right to the Regency, both by his birth, and by the intentions 
expressed to him verbally by the late king ; protested that he had 
no other design than to relieve the people, to retrieve the finances, 
to maintain peace within and without, and, above all, to restore 
union and tranquillity to the Church : he requested in advance 
" the wise remonstrances of this august assembly " (the parlia- 
ment) to aid him in attaining this end, and entreated the assembly 
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to examine the rights given him by his birth and bj precedents, 
immediately after the reading of the royal testament, and before 
discussing it. 

At the first word announcing the restitution of the right of 
remonstrance^ the whole parliament was won : the advocate- 
general, Joli de Fleuri, gave conclusions in conformity with the 
pretensions of the prince. The testament of Louis XIV. was 
extracted from its hiding-place ; and the reading of it was listened 
to in disapproving silence. The Duke of Orleans warmly pro- 
tested against an act, which, he said, had been extorted from the 
late Eang, and was contrary to his real intentions : he demanded, 
instead of a vain title, the entire and independent Regency with 
the choice of the Council of the Regency. The Duke du Maine at- 
tempted to speak: Philippe closed his mouth authoritatively; and 
the assembly, without even putting the question regularly to vote, 
pi-oclaimed Philippe Regent by €tcclamation. The new Regent 
immediately enunciated the plan of administering the different 
branches of the government by separate councils subordinated to 
the Council of the Regency. This was the overthrow of the whole 
ministerial system on which the monarchy had so long existed, 
and the application of the ideas of Fenelon, Chevreuse, and Saint- 
Simon. Louis XIY. had found the plan of this government by 
councils in the papers of the Duke of Burgundy ; and it was on 
this occasion that he had let fall the saying, often quoted, ^^ These 
people know little of the French, or of the way in which they 
must be governed.*' ^ Neither the parliament, nor the princes and 
the dukes and peers, agreed with Louis XIY., and with reason ; 
they passionately applauded the design of the Regent, and the mem- 
ory of the Duke of Burgundy evoked by Philippe. Philippe then 
warmly attacked the clause of the testament that put the person 
of the youthful Louis XV. and the troops of the King's household 
at the discretion of the Duke du Maine, and declared this arrange* 
ment incompatible with the authority and security of the Regent. 

The Duke du Maine attempted at last to defend himself; and a 
prolonged and obstinate altercation arose between the Regent and 
him, unworthy of either. Philippe thus relapsed to the level of his 
rival, and lost part of the ground that he had gained. Many men 
who had voted for the Regency might hesitate to break the provi- 
sions made by Louis XIY. for the education and security of his 
heir. The friends of the Regent warned him that he was injur- 

1 MS. Memoirs of the Dnke d'Antin, cited by Umontei. — R^nce, 1 1, p. 44 
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ing his position, and induced him to adjourn the session. When 
it reopened in the afternoon, the time had been well employed : 
the parliament agreed, unanimously, that the command of the 
military forces could not be divided, and should belong, without 
reservation, to the Regent. The Duke du Maine exclaimed, that, 
since he was deprived of the authority assigned him by the tosta- 
ment of Louis XIV., he could no longer be responsible for the 
King's person, and demanded to be released from his guardianship. 
"Most willingly, sir !" returned the Regent, and made him give a 
certificate of his resignation. Philippe, feeling himself in a happy 
vein, pushed his success to the end : in the moniing it had been 
determined that in the Council of the Regency every thing should 
be decided by a plurality vote ; Philippe observed that this might 
be practised in the decision of afiairs, but not in the bestowal of 
favors, offices, and benefices ; that, in this matter, he needed full 
liberty. " I wish to be free to reward," said he ; " when it is in 
question to punish, I will recur to the plurality of voices. I wish," 
he added, adroitly recalling a sentence of T^lSmaque^ " I wish to 
be free to do good, and to have my hands bound to do evil." 

The disposal of offices was granted him, and the right to re- 
move the members of the Council of the Regency, as well as to 
appoint them. This was giving him almost absolute power. The 
session was closed amidst the noise of acclamations ; and there 
remained no other vestige of the last wishes of Louis XIV. than a 
parchment, thrust to the bottom of the archives, where history 
alone would thenceforth interrogate it. All belonging to the 
Great King had disappeared, — his passions, his errors, and his 
great thoughts.* 

It was evident how far every thing was changed in Prance on 
the day that the remains of Louis XIV. were carried to Saint 
Denis, with a retinue shabby to indecency (September 9). 
The funeral procession of a monarch who bore away with him a 
whole age of glory proceeded to its mournful destination through 
jeers and ribald songs. "I saw little tents pitched along the 
road to Saint Denis," says Voltaire, " where men were drinking, 
singing, and laughing. The Jesuit Le Tellier was the principal 
cause of this universal joy. I heard several spectators say that 
they ought to set fire to the houses of the Jesuits with the 
torches that lighted the funeral pageant."^ Louis XIV. was 

1 Extrait dea regittres da parlement, ap. Andaims ZjoHb franpaues, i. XXI. p. 5. — 
SaiBt-Simon, t XIII. chap. xir. 
* Slide de Louis XIV. chap, zzyiii. 
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nothing, to this people that had idolized him so long, but the 
l^rsecutor of the antuconstituiionnaires and the protector of the 
Jesuits. 

September 12, the young King, who had been provisionally in- 
Ftalled at Vincennes "for the good air" (it was the only intention 
of Louis XIV. that had been respected), was brought to the Palais 
to hold there a bed of justice, to which were referred all the deci- 
sions of the session of September 2. The Regent deemed this idle 
ceremony necessary to the strengthening of his power. 

The first acts of the Regency were marked by a character decided- 
ly reactionary against the past reign. As early as September 5, great 
reforms had been effected in the King's household, the buildings, 
and the hunting-establishments, which had been replaced on the 
same footing as at the death of Louis XIII. This was beginning 
well, provided that there had been courage to pei*severe. On the 
loth, the declaration appeared which established six councils, — 
the Councils of Conscience, Foreign Affairs, War, Finance, the 
Marine, and the Interior, — all under the supreme authority of the 
General Council of the Regency. The preamble invgked, in sup- 
port of this innovation, the popular name of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the example of other kingdoms (Spain and Austria), and 
even ancient national precedents, which it would have had great 
difficulty in specifying. ^^ It was necessary," the King was made 
to say, "that public affairs should be regulated by unanimous 
agreement rather than by means of authority." ^ 

The Regent showed himself conciliatory in the formation of 
the Council of the Regency : he retained therein the greater part 
of the personages designated by the testament of Louis XIY., 
including the legitimized princes. The council was composed of 
the Duke de Bourbon, chief of the council under the Regent,^ 
the Duke du Maine, the Count do Toulouse, the Chancellor 
Yoisin, the Marshals de Villeroi, D'Harcourt, and De Besons, 
the Ex-Bishop of Troyes, Cheverni, the Ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Torci,' and the Duke do Saint-Simon. The Regent had 
offered Saint-Simon the presidency of certain of the separate coun- 
cils ; but he preferred to remain at the centre, thinking to exercise 

^ Andennet LoUfianpaises, t, XXI. p. 36, H aeq. 

* The other princes of the blood were too joang to enter the council : the Prince de 
Conti was summoned to it as soon as he was twentj-three years of age. 

* The Secretaries of State, become useless bj the suppression of the ministries, were 
reimbmsed for their offices, sare one alone, X^a Vrilli^re, who was retained as Secre- 
tary of the Council of the Regency, without deliberatiYe roice. The comptroller-gen- 
eralship was likewise suppressed. 
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there a more decisive influence : he found himself there, indeed, 
in his true sphere, criticising much and doing little. 

The Council of the Interior was presided over by the Duke 
d'Autin, the son of Madame de Montespan, a type of the perfect 
courtier, without honor and without temper y as the Regent defined 
him, but a man of wit and resources. The GouncU of War had 
for president the Marshal de Villars ; the Council of Marine, the 
Marshal d'Estrdes (Victor Marie), under the superior authority 
of the Admiral of France, the Count de Toulouse. In the Coun- 
cil of Finance, the Regent declared himself ordainer^ ^^ as was 
the late King ; " that is, the higher financial agents were to account 
to him as ckrks to their master , and all the ordinances concern- 
ing the movement of funds were to be signed by his hand. The 
Marshal de Villeroi retained the title of Chief of the Council of 
Finance, which he had held since the death of Beauvilliers ; but 
the effective presidency was given to the Duke de Noailles, the 
nephew of the Cardinal, who had studied financial questions with 
the Ex-Comptroller-General Desmaretz, with the secret intention of , 
replacing him, and attaining, through the finances, to the direction 
of the government. It was enacted that the attorneys-general of 
the Parliament and of the Chamber of Accounts (^Chambre des 
comptesy should have admission to the Council of Finance, when- 
ever they demanded it. The Council of Foreign Affairs was presid- 
ed over by the Marshal d'Huxelles. The Council of Commerce, 
organized some time after the others (December 14), was composed 
of the Presidents of the Council of Finance and the Marine, eight 
Counsellors of State, or Masters of Requests, among whom was 
the LieutenanlrGeneral of Police, and deputies from the principal 
commercial towns: the intendencies of finance and commerce 
had been abolished. The presidents of the separate councils had 
the right of admission to the Council of the Regency, together 
with the right to deliberate, without voting, for the purpose of 
reporting there the affairs of their respective departments. 

The composition of the councils was not so aristocratic or so 
feudal as Saint-Simon, or even the ancient circle of the Duke of 
Burgundy, would have wished : the legal profession had too much 

1 The Chamber of Accounts was one of the four sorereign courts of Paris ; the 
others being the Conrt of Aids, the Grand Council, and the Parliament of Paris. The 
latter was divided into five distinct chambers, called the Great Chamber, the Cham- 
ber of Inquiries, the Chamber of the Toumelle, or the Criminal Court, the Chamber 
of Bequests, and the Chamber of the Edict The origin and functions of these courts 
are fuUj explained in the earlier rolumes of this History. — Tb. 
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room in it ; but it would have been impossible to dispense with 
this, even if the Regent had not been systematically conciliatory to 
the magistracy. " Three kinds of men, chosen through propriety, 
through weakness, and through necessity, filled the lists of the 
councils : first the great lords, old in intrigue, novices in business, 
and less useful by their credit than embarrassing by their arro- 
gance and meannesses ; next the friends of the Regent, the dlite 
of the rouSSy fault-finding and perverse, ignorant and witty, bold 
and indolent spirits, and much better fitted to harass than to con- 
duct a government ; lastly, beneath them, were huddled pell-mell 
counsellors of state, masters of requests, members of the parlia- 
ment, educated and laborious men, destined ... to repair without 
glory and witliout emulation the mistakes that were to be expected 
from the incapacity of the first, and the giddiness of the second, 
of their colleagues.^ 

More significant, but in another respect, was the Council of 
Conscience or of Ecclesiastical Affairs, presided over by the same 
Cardinal de Noailles, who had seen himself on the point of being 
degraded from the cardinalship and the episcopacy ! Noailles 
had for assessors Besons, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, a prelate 
unfavorable to the UnigenUus Constitution, the Attorney-General 
d'Aguesseau, and the Abb^ Pucelle, Counsellor of the Parlia- 
ment, representatives of parliamentary Gallicanism. The list of 
benefices was transferred from tlie hands of Father le Tellier to 
those of the Cardinal de Noailles : Le Tellier was banished to the 
country ; and the year following, when Louis XV. was on the 
point of accomplishing his seventh year, the Abb6 Pleuri, the 
Gallican author of the excellent Ecclesiastical History, was 
appointed the confessor of the King : the Jesuits thus lost these 
important functions which their order had constantly monopolized 
since Henri lY. Confession and preaching were interdicted 
them by several anti-constitutiormaire bishops. It was a complete 
revolution. Even before the Council of Conscience was organ- 
ized, the Regent had hastened to repair the injustice and violence 
of the closing days of the last reign. As early as November 10, he 
had revised all the lettres de cachet j and set at liberty or recalled 

^ L^xnontd, Htstoire de la RSgenee, 1. 1, p. 46. The men of the robe were not so fiill/ 
resigned, as L^montei affirms, to ert^ obscurely a( the bottom of committees ; for the legal 
coansellors of state claimed and obtained precedence over the military connsellors of 
state, who were not dukes ; and the masters of requests claimed the right of making 
their reports, seated, before the Council of the Regency. This was accomplishing 
much.— See SaintrSimon, t. XIII. pp. 273-27S. 
vou I. 2 
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from exile all persons persecuted for Jansenism or for opposition 
to the Bull. Among the prisoners in the Bastille and in other 
State prisons were many held for causes no longer known to any 
one. An Italian traveller had been arrested on the very day of 
his arrival at Paris, thirty-five years before ; and neither he nor 
any one else suspected the reason. It was thought that it was a 
mistake ! Other captives, the victims of the Bull, quitted the 
dungeons, not apathetic and lifeless, like this unfortunate, but 
trembling with rage at the odious treatment that had been inflicted 
on them by the hatred of the Jesuits, and the base complaisance 
of the ministers. The public passionately espoused their resent- 
ment, and could not find imprecations enough against these 
monstrous effects of absolute power, which were momentarily 
disavowed by the holders of royal authority, but which were, not- 
withstanding, inseparable from all government not subordinated 
to the laws.* 

The unhappy Protestants began to hope that the day of justice 
had dawned also for them ; but they were destined to find the 
persecuted of yesterday, Jansenists and Galileans, almost as harsh 
with respect to them as the Jesuits. 

Popular edicts respecting the taxes, and favors granted to the 
sciences,' also numbered among the laudable acts of the begin- 
ning of the Regency. Other measures much less worthy of praise 
began to disclose the weakness, inconsistency, and careless pliancy, 
destined to neutralize the eminent qualities of Philippe of Orleans. 
While he permitted the relaxation of etiquette, and the confound- 
ing of ranks, by way of compensation he attributed exclusively 
to noblemen the posts of the administration of the studs, which 
he reorganized, and which the nobility claimed as being some- 
thing wholly feudal. He lavished gifts on the cupidity of the great 
lords. The abuse of reversions had reappeared on a large scale 
towards the close of the reign of Louis XIV., under the form of 

1 Saint-Simon, t. XIII. p. 235. 

s The Regent occupied himself, with mnch sympathy, with what concerned the 
Academy of the Sciences, and gave it, January 3, 1716, a new regalation, liberal and 
favorable to scientific progress. He also protected the labors of Mstorical erudition, 
which had been pursued, without interruption, on the most extensive scale since the 
middle of the seventeenth century. From 1717, the Academy began to publish its 
papers. In February, 1717, appeared a new regulation of the Academy of Archi- 
tecture. In 171S an Academy of Mechanical Arts was estabUshod at the Louvre, 
for the improvement of the trades, and of the manufacture of tools, instruments, and 
machinery. The mechanical arts thus took their place, in the studios of the Louvre, 
by the side of the fine arts. This was a souvenir of Henri IV., and the starting-point 
of the Conservatory of Arts and Trades. 
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patents of reservation (brevets de relenue)^ and had restored in 
point of fact the vendibility and hereditability of governments and 
lieutenancies. Far from remedying this abuse, Philippe multi- 
plied it, and thus blindly alienated that free disposal of posts and 
offices which he had demanded with so much urgency.^ 

The want of solidity could be already foreseen of that impulse 
of reform, which, by strange combinations, caused the spirit of 
Fdnelon to triumph in politics,^ Oallicanism, and almost Jansenism, 
in religious aflairs, and libertinism and practical infidelity in 
manners, in which debauchery became a sort of etiquette. Men 
became libertines through policy. The bigoted courtiers of yes- 
terday began to keep mistresses and to appear intoxicated in 
public through propriety ; it was pajring court to the Palais-Royal 
and the Luxembourg, where the well-beloved daughter of the Re- 
gent, the Duchess of Berry, piqued herself on rivalling the pater- 
nal orgies. There was such a reaction against the sway of a hypo- 
critical and fractious authority, that the Parisian public, carried 
away by a whirlwind of pleasures and noise, accustomed itself to 
very lax morality, and tolerated in its new masters the excesses 
and vices least worthy of indulgence. The Parisians, moreover, 
were pleased with the Regent for having forsaken Versailles, and 
installed the young King in the Tuileries (January, 1716), in 
order to be able to install himself in the Palais-Royal, the centre 
of his habits and pleasures. 

The most important question for the new government was the 
finances : it was in this that it was about to show of what it was 
capable. Expedients were no longer in question, but the adop- 
tion of a decided course. Louis XIV. had bequeathed to the Re- 
gency this perilous responsibility. September 1, 1715, the gross 
revenue amounted to one hundred and sixty-five and a half mil- 
lions ;• the net .revenue, to sixty-nine millions ; the expenditures, 
to one hundred and forty-seven millions : consequently, the deficit 

1 Saint-Simon, t. XTTI. pp. 234-2SS ; t. XYI. pp. 276-376. Apropos of the stada, 
it is not useless to remark that thej were stocked with English instead of Arabian 
stallions. There is reason to believe that thej proved none the better for it. Villars 
[M€m, p. 379) warmly blames the Regent for having taken away from private indi- 
viduals the liberty of having marcs and stallions, and affirms that, since the reorgani- 
zation of the stads, the quantity of horses had diminished daily. In the last wars, 
more than twenty-five thousand horses had been obtained annually from Brittany and 
Pranche-Comt^. 

s The first correct and complete edition of T^limaque was published, in 1717, by the 
nephew of F^nelon, with the approbation and support of the government. 

> It was not by an advance parallel to that of the public wealth that the impost had 
thus increased since Colbert ; quite the oontraiy : for the same branches of the revenue 
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of the year was Beventy-eight millions. There were five hundred 
and ninety millions of State notes (billets d^Staf) in circulation, 
forming, with the rest of the floating debt and the deficit of the 
year, seven hundred and eighty-nme millions of exigible debts. 
Of the sixty-nine millions that were reputed to revert to the 
treasury, all was consumed in advance, save four or five millions : 
the greater part of the revenue of 1716 had been forestalled after 
the revenue of 1715. There were from seven to eight hundred 
thousand francs in the treasury ; and the payment of the rentes 
alone amounted to four hundred and twenty thousand francs a 
day. Neither the revenue farmers nor the opulent personages 
called to the new councils were willing to advance any thing. 
Tiie first necessities were provided for by money which the Regent 
took from his own coffers, and by three millions loaned by the 
rich merchant Crozat on condition of being invested with the 
office of paymaster, which gave the right to wear the blue rib- 
bon. This answered for a few days. The aggregate debt ex- 
ceeded two billion four hundred million francs. The figures, 
as we have just given them, were not yet clearly discerned ; but 
men were stupefied at the aspect of an enormous, overwhelming 
mass, the proportions of which they had not duly appreciated.* 

The great innovators who had meditated or proposed political, 
social, or financial reforms under Louis XIV., no longer existed ; 
but they had left heirs. Minds greatly inferior, doubtless, to the 
F^nelons and the Vaubans, but original and singular, besieged 
the Regent with their counsels. Such was the celebrated Count 
de Boulainvilliers, of an intellect at once exceedingly bold and 
profoundly retrogressive, who divided his wholly speculative life 
among three objects, — 1st, The study of the national origin in the 
exclusive point of view of the feudal caste ; 2d, The study of the 
occult sciences of the Middle Ages, and especially of astrology, 
mingled with metaphysical labors which led him to Spinozism ; 
8d, Statistical researches concerning the existing situation of 
France, and plans of reform, in which we meet at times, with 
some surprise, sound and patriotic views proceeding by turns 
from Vauban, from Bois-Guillebert, and even from Colbert. In 
the memorials which he presented to the Regent,^ he insisted 

yielded, in 1715, fifteen and a half milUons less than in 1683 ; and the increase of the 

receipts was dae only to the creation of new imposts. 
1 Forbonnais, t. II. p. 398 ; Saint-Simon, t. XIII. p. 238 ; Dntot 
s These memorials belong to the beginning of 1716 ; but ihej were not pnblished till 

1729, in Holland. By a somewhat cnrions contradiction, this passionate feudalist was 
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strongly on the necessity of convoking the States-General, in order 
to attain, with their aid, the liberation of the State, the simplifica- 
tion of the taxes, the transformation of the duties which fettered 
consumption, and the abolition of that army of sixty thousand 
tax-gatherers which was devouring France (there were besides 
forty thousand unsalaried collectors).^ 

By the side of Boulainvilliers appeared the Abb^ de Saint-Pierre, 
for whom the title of Almoner of the Duchess of Orleans pro- 
cured access to the Regent, — a pure and naive soul, a writer with- 
out talent, of a mind little elevated, but in which an indefatigable 
love of the public good took the place of genius. Our language 
owes to him the word " beneficence," which he was worthy to in- 
vent ; and philosophy should not forget that he was one of the 
apostles of perfectibility. Constantly occupied during his long and 
peaceful career with the interests of the country and humanity, his 
first Utopia, conceived during the negotiations of Utrecht, whither 
he had followed the ambassador, the Abb^ de Polignac, was univer- 
sal peace, which he designed to secure by the creation of a Euro- 
pean diet, nearly on the model of the Germanic diet. It was the 
idea of a great politician, Henri IV., deformed and perverted by a 
commentator at once without practical experience in human affairs 
and without a philosophy higli enough to comprehend on what 
conditions this idea could cease to be a dream, and become an 
ideal.^ Now, the Abb^ de Saint-Pierre applauded government 
by councils^ and proposed reforms in taxation, reforms very judi- 
cious ; for the point in question was to substitute the proportional 
villain-tax for the arbitrary villain-tax.' 

Tery friendly to commerce. He wished that a general commercial company for the 
whole kingdom, without monopoly, should be founded at Paris ; that there shonld be 
in each parish a chamber, or common exchange, and a separate direction, as well for 
the common pablic business of the inhabitants, as for the agriculture, commerce, arts, 
and manufiictures that were carried on there ; and that the nobles might be able to be 
brokerB and bankers, without derogating from their nobility. This was written before 
Law had unveiled his whole system. Boulainyilliers was a Colbertist so far as the 
balance of trade and protective duties were concerned. He strongly condemned 
changes in the currency. 

^ Boulainyilliers speaks only of the collectors of the villain-tax . Saint-Simon claims 
that there were forty-eight thousand employed in the salt-taxes. — T. XV. p. 373. 

* He wished simply to fix Europe in its existing position, without examining 
whether this position was in conformity with justice, and without knowing what was 
the true international law. For a European confiederation to be possible or desirable, 
it was first necessary that the nationalities should be freely constituted. 

s The taiUe, which it has been thought proper to translate- " villain-tax," on the an- 
thority of Spiers and Surenne and other lexicographers, as conveying the clearest pos- 
sible idea of its nature to the English reader, was of feudal origin, imposed on the prop- 
er^ of rctwrien, or those not of noble birth. It varied in difierent parts of France, and 
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power by thoir financial talents and their bold and active spirit. 
In a week, they confirmed seventy-two millions of notes emitted 
or indorsed by the receivers-general.* 

It was endeavored, at the same time, directly to relieve the 
people. 

October 4, 1715, a most excellent circular against the abuses 
in the collection of the villaui-taxes was addressed to the in- 
tendants, with orders to send it to all the parishes. This 
circular requested information in order to establish a just 
equality in the taxes, threatened to force the assessors of sub- 
sidies and tha receivers to refund fourfold the excessive charges 
which they had made to tax-payers, and promised a reward 
to those of the receivers who had been most conciliatory in 
their proceedings. The taxes levied by virtue of simple ministe- 
rial letters, an enormous abuse introduced by the despot Louvois, 
were abolished : decrees of the council were thenceforth required 
as before. The villain-taxes were reduced three and a half mil- 
lions for 1716 ; abatements were also granted on the capitation- 
tax, the income-tax, and the revenue-farms. The duties on the 
transportation of cattle, with the exception of the ordinary tolls, 
were abolished,'as well as other duties on internal traffic ; the ex- 
portation of grains and dry vegetables was permitted without 
duties, on acount of the abundance. The fishery duties were 
suspended ; the free introduction of foreign cattle was authorized 
for a year ; freedom of trade was granted on the southern coast of 
Africa, from Sierra Leone to the Cape (January, 1716). The suc- 
cess of this latter measitre was very great; but the trade was 
deplorable, chiefly involving the traffic in negro slaves, who were 
brought by thousands to the West Indies.* The prohibition of 
fabrics from the East Indies was renewed, with excessive rigor, in 
favor of French manufactures (January, February, 1716). 

To compensate for the diminution of taxes, the system of Des- 
maretz, the reduction on the rentesy was continued. The rentes 
assigned on the villain-taxes at eight and one-third per cent were 
reduced to four per cent, like the other rentes : this was a total 
loss of more than one-half. All the divers rentes that still con- 



^ Bailli, Hist, finandlre de la France, t. U, p. 49. 

s An edict of October, 25, 1716, derogated, in faror of our colonists of the West Indies, 
from a principle that did honor to France. It was decided that negro slaves brought 
from the colonies to France should no longer become free on touching our soil. — 
Andennea LoU Jranfaiaes, t. XXII. p. 122. Colonial society grew under sad aus- 
pices. 
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tiiiaed unreduced suffered the same fate. The capital of the 
rentes paid elsewhere thau at the HStel de Ville was reduced to 
eighty millions : the refUes on the Ville amounted to thirty-two 
and a half millions, at the capital value of twelve hundred and 
eighty millions. It had been solemnly promised, in October, 1715, 
never more to alter the coin. This promise was not kept. From 
the month of December, the value of the coin was increased ; the 
louis d'or was raised from fourteen to twenty francs; the crown, 
from thi-ee francs ten sous to five francs ; and the silver mark, 
from twenty-eight to forty livres. It is just, however, to remark 
that this change had been solicited by commerce to relieve the 
debtors crushed by the recent diminutions of Desmaretz. As in 
every recoinage of this kind, the issue of debased coin attracted 
abroad the greater part of the profit on which the State counted. 
The State recovered only seventy-two millions, instead of the two 
hundred expected by Noailles. 

The foreigner of whom we have just spoken, the Scotchman 
Law, had presented to the Regent an admirable memorial, in. 
which he proved that money should be immutable. 

December 7, 1715, the verification and liquidation of all the 
state-notes were prescribed. This operation, which was termed 
the visa, was intrusted to the brothers Paris, like the revision of 
the accounts of the receivers-general. The visa of the state- 
notes had been preceded by the special revision of the army con- 
tracts of the last war, and of all the agreements or extraordinary 
transactions since 1689. During the visa, the reduction of the 
public burdens was continued by arbitrary proceedings; the 
increased salaries granted to the functionaries were reduced, like 
the rentesy to four per cent ; a great number of oflSces, immu- 
nities with respect to imposts, taxations, etc., were abolished, with 
an indemnity also at four per cent. Paris alone was relieved of 
two thousand four hundred perfectly useless oflScers. The treas- 
urers of France were reduced from seventy-one to nineteen per 
generality.* All mayoralties and other municipal offices created 
hereditary were abolished ; and the cities that had not availed 
themselves of the power granted to them, in September, 1714, to 
redeem these offices, regained unconditionally their ancient rights 
of election (June, 1716).* 

1 The pca^ dT^lection were divided into fiscal districU, called generalities, adminis- 
tered by the crown ; the pays d'Oat, or provinces in which the provincial States still 
assembled, collected, by officers of their own appointment, the sopplies which they 
granted to the crown. — Tn. 

> On these edicts, see Anciennea Lois franpaises, t. XXI. pp. 67-1 15. 
VOL. I. 3 
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Noailles had prepared for himself another resource of a still 
more violent character. In March, 1716, an edict appeared declar- 
ing the establishment of a chamber of justice against revenue- 
farmers guilty of exactions towards the people, public accountants 
and commissaries guilty of peculation towards the King, and 
usurers who had speculated in state-paper, all since 1689. The 
financial history of the ancient regime offers nothing but alternate 
depredations of the financiers on the people, and acts of violence 
of the government against the financiers : it is a constantly revolv- 
ing circle. It was neither known how to dispense with the 
revenue-farmers, nor how to regulate their intervention in public 
affairs. Saint-Simon had made a proposition to the Regent, more 
i*easonable than was wont with him ; namely, not to establish a 
chamber of justice, but to tax the revenue-farmers moderately 
and secretly, to make them pay without noise, by setting forth the 
consideration that had been shown in sparing them prosecutions 
and public taxes ; then to employ this money in redeeming the 
patents of reservation of offices and governments, as well as of 
regiments, the vendibility of which discouraged good officers with- 
out fortune, and demoralized the army.^ Noailles counted on 
obtaining lai^r sums by rigorous means; and he was besides 
irritated at the intrigues by which the revenue-farmers obstructed 
the visa. Samt-Simon was not listened to, and terror was convert- 
ed into a system. The royal declaration offered pardon to criminals 
who should denounce their accomplices ; and, to other informers, 
one-fifth of the fines and confiscations procured through them. 
Two other declarations (March 17-April 1, 1716) decreed the pen- 
alty of death against whomsoever should menace, insult, or mis- 
lead the informers ; -the galleys for life, with confiscation, against 
the accused who should present false statements of their property ; 
banishment, the pillory, and the galleys, against receivers and 
accomplices ; and permission to all informers, even the lackeys 
or domestics of those amenable, to depose under borrowed 
names. 

1 Louis XIV., in his latter yean, had endeaTored to arrest the dearuess by taxing 
the infantiy regiments ; bat the sconrge of vendibility and of colonel-proprietors none 
the less subsisted. — See Saint-Simon, t. XI. p. 341 ; t. Xn. pp. 363-369; t. XIV. p. 
375. Saint-Simon had another happy thought, — the suppression of the compulsory salt- 
tax ; the redemption, by the King, of the salt-works belonging to private individuals ; 
and the sale of salt by the King to private individuals at a fixed price. The financiers 
of the council caused this project to miscarry, which drew from Saint-Simon the 
exclamation, *' It is impossible to do any good in a government like oure." — T. XV. 
p. 374. 
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These provisions, which provoked immorality in order to reach 
immoral acts, were too common in ancient legislation to excite 
the indignation which they would excite to-day ; and the people 
had sufTered too much from the revenue-farmers to be moved to 
pity by the excessive penalties inflicted upon them. A direct 
interest was even given to the people in their punishment by 
causing a part of the confiscated property to be distributed among 
the inhabitants of the places where the condemned resided. The 
terror was so great among the revenue-farmers, that several pre- 
vented their arrest by suicide ; some were executed ; others were 
exposed in the pillory : all the barbarous paraphernalia of torture 
was displayed in the halls of the Grands-Augustins, where the 
Chamber of Justice held its sessions. 

The event proved, however, that Saint-Simon had judged 
rightly. All this overflow of violence resulted in very little. 
The revenue-farmers purchased the support of the great lords, 
the r(mS$y the vomen of intrigue. The Regent, circumvented 
and importuned, forgot the solemn stipulations of the royal decla- 
ration, which interdicted all gift and all grace in this matter. At 
the end of six monttis, the criminal prosecutions ceased ; and the 
corporal pimishments were converted into pecuniary penalties, 
''or rather into lists of taxes, involving all who had participated 
in financial afiairs, whether innocent or guilty. The lists con- 
tained two hundred and twenty millions, to be apportioned among 
four thousand four hundred and seventy persons ; but the taxes 
were soon reduced with respect to some, and wholly abolished 
with respect to others, owing to the intercession of interested 
protectors. Both the men and the women of the court plunged 
into this traffic with such ardor, that, in the end, it was no longer 
the revenue-farmers that went to implore protection from the 
courtiers, but the courtiers that came to cheapen their protection 
to the revenue-farmers. One contractor, taxed at one million two 
hundred thousand francs, escaped in consideration of a gift of 
one hundred and fifty thousand francs to a coquette of high degree. 
At no epoch had the court shown itself under an aspect so disgrace- 
ful. " From this moment," says a historian (Lacretelle), " dates 
the intimate alliance of the nobility with the financiers." ^ Many of 

1 This alliance was often very leonine. See what Saint-Simon so happily relates of 
the financier Danoycr : " This rich man, for his sins, devoted himself to the protec- 
tion of the Birons, who, in short, drained him so completely, that he died on a dung- 
hill, without one of them having a thought or care about it. It was their custom : 
tcreral others had enriched them with their substance, and experienced the same fate. 
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the members of the Chamber of Justice rivalled the great lords in 
venality. On the other hand, public opinion was modified, at least 
in the middle and commercial classes of Paris. The sale of articles 
of luxury, which existed, above all, through the farmers of the rev- 
enue and the financiers, had languished since they concealed their 
fortunes, instead of displaying them. There was soon almost as 
much clamor against the Chamber of Justice as tliere had been in 
its favor, although the clamor did not come from the same classes 
of society. The Chamber of Justice was abolished in March, 
1717. In the preamble of the edict abolishing it, the government 
declared frankly that it had perceived that " the corniption was 
so widely spread, that almost all conditions had been infected with 
it, so that it was impossible to employ just severity in punishing 
so great a number of criminals, without causing a dangerous 
interruption to commerce, and a species of general convulsion in 
the body of the State." Of the four thousand four hundred and 
seventy persons amenable to justice, nearly three thousand had 
been freed from all taxation. The rest paid in all seventy 
millions, less than one-third of what Noailles had hoped. It is 
again asserted that the greater part acquitted their debt in com- 
modities or in discredited paper, so that the State obtained but 
fifteen millions in ready money. A declaration of March 17, 
1717, promised the farmers-general that they should bo exempt 
in future from all taxation and investigation by chambers of 
justice.^ 

The great operation of the visa had terminated ten months 
before (May, 1716). It had been more advantageous to the 
treasury than the Chamber of Justice : it was easier to reduce ar- 
bitrarily the debts of the State than to force its debtors to pay it. 
The labor of the revision of the state-notes had aimed at two ob- 
jects : the first, of incontestable justice, was the investigation of 
duplicate offices, and of the drafts on the treasury exceeding the 
necessities which had been delivered to the treasurers. The enor- 
mous sum which this investigation produced attested the Mghtful 
disorder of the finances. The duplicate offices annulled amounted 
to over one hundred millions out of five hundred and ninety-six 
millions ! The second object was of a relative equity at most : 
this was the proportional reduction of the notes sustained by the 

Madame de Biron laughed at it aa a fine trick, and thooght that she had done them 
too much honor." — T. XV. p. 368. 

* Andeimes Lots franfaiaes, U XXI. p. 140 ; Lemontci, Hut, de la Bigence, t, I. 
p. 65. 
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visa. The goverument openly avowed, in the preamble of a decla- 
ration of April 1, 1716, that it reduced its debt in proportion to 
the funds which it was in a condition to furnish ; that is, that it 
became bankrupt because it could not do otherwise. The credit- 
ors were divided into four classes : the first, which comprised the 
military men and the municipal bodies, lost only one-fifth ; the 
second, two-fifths ; the thurd, three-fifths ; the fourth, four-fifths : 
this last was composed of holders of notes that had passed through 
several hands, and fallen of late eighty per cent. The reduc- 
tion, together with the drafts on the treasury annulled as surplus, 
amounted to two hundred and thirty-seven millions, or, including 
the duplicate offices, to over three hundred and forty millions : 
there remained, therefore, about two hundred and fifty millions, 
for the reimbursement of which a like sum of new state-notes 
was created, with interest at four per cent, payable at the Hdtel 
de Ville. But the holders of the old paper did not receive the 
whole of these two hundred and fifty millions in notes. Only one 
hundred and ninety-eight millions were delivered to them, and 
the rest was employed in appeasing other creditors;^ for there 
existed, as has been seen, other exigible debts, to the amount of 
nearly two hundred milUons over and above the state-notes. 

This species of division of the bulk of the floating debt was 
followed by excellent measures, which were incident to the course 
adopted towards the receivers-general. Accountability, annihi- 
lated since the disastrous ministry of Chamillart, was reestablished 
and perfected : double entry book-keeping was applied for the first 
time to the administration of the public funds in all the pays 
d^Skction. The receivers-general and the receivers of villain- 
taxes were compelled to send to the Council of Finance, every 
fortnight, a copy of their day-book : all the funds not employed 
in the localities were to be sent immediately to Paris, and paid in 
to a central fund administered by ten receivers-general (June, 
1716). The allocations of the receivers-general were restored to 
the rate of the times of Colbert. 

Commerce was made, at the same time, the object of new favors. 
A regulation of 1669, which fettered the traffic in wool, was revoked. 
The duration of mourning was abridged one-half by request of the 
merchants; a strange interference of authority in matters of 
sentiment and propriety, which belong to the sphere of man- 

1 ForboniuuB, 1. 11. pp. 405,423, 463, 465. In his official statement of 1717, Noaillcs 
diagnises ihu diversion by inflating the snrploB funds annulled to one hundred millions, 
BO as to rednce to one hundred and ninety-eight millions the notes sustained. 
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ners, and not to the government (June 5, 1716). Society, which 
was at this moment shaking oflF the austere yoke of the seven- 
teenth century, was already only too much disposed to relax the 
family ties. To replace a part of the export duties abolished or 
reduced on numerous articles of commerce, it was necessary to 
increase the recently diminished capitation-tax ton per cent for 
1716 and 1717,. The prit and the annuel of the magistrates, 
which Chamillart had authorized them to commute for a sum in 
ready money, were also renewed.^ 

, In the course of 1716, it was easy to see that the reduction of 
the debt, by means more or less legitimate, a reduction compen- 
sated for in part by abatements of taxes, could not extricate the 
State from the financial crisis in which it was struggling, even 
with the addition of the product of the Chamber of Justice, 
concerning which Noailles was still greatly deceived. It was 
necessary either to create new resources, or to diminish the ex- 
penditures in a prodigious ratio, and to change all the habits of 
the monarchy. Again : it was more than doubtful whether econ- 
omy could ever suffice. Law, who was beginning to make a great 
figure in France, proposed the first course : Noailles wished to 
try the second. He proposed the reduction of the expenditures 
from one hundred and forty-seven to ninety-four millions : every 
thing was to be reached, the court-pensions like the rest. With 
these fifty-three millions economized, a deficit for the year, of 
eighteen millions, was yet apparent ; but the Chamber of Justice, 
it was thought, would amply provide for this. To execute such 
a plan, another prince than the Regent would have been needed, 
and even another minister than Noailles. The things that were 
necessary, like the navy, were the only ones reduced; while all the 
abuses, and the powerful institutions of no use, rpse with such vio- 
lence in defence of their sacred rights, and the Regent capitu- 
lated to such a degree, that, instead of ninety-four millions, one 
'hundred and forty-one were expended. The deficit for the year 
1716 was ninety-seven millions, owing to a delay in the recovery 
of the taxes of thirty-two millions.* Contrary to the resolutions 
so pompously announced, loans, advances, and the deplorable 
profit on the coin, made up the difierence. 

Salvation by economy was thus demonstrated to be impossible. 
Noailles, however, was still unwilling to yield to evidence. He con- 

1 Forbonnais, t. H. p. 431; Anciennes Dris franfoises, t. XXI. p. 118 ; BaiUi, 
t. n. p. 61 ; Dangeau, t m. p. 404. 
8 BaiUi, t. II. p. 70. 
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tinued to straggle.^ He caused a declaration to be rendered, Jan- 
uary 80, 1717, making a proportional reduction of all pensions, ex- 
cept the smallest. According to all appearances, this was executed 
only towards men without credit. June 27, 1717, he presented 
to the Council of the Regency a report on the state of the finan- 
ces, prepared, doubtless, with the co-operation of the brothers 
P&ris. Its principles were, for tlie most part, of luminous justice. 
It pronounced a sound judgment on the past administrations 
since Sulli. It affirmed that the worst of resources is that 
of burdening the public revenue, or of abandoning private citi- 
zens to the tyranny of revenue-farmers by eztraxyrdinary trans- 
actions; that, even in time of war, the increase of expenditures 
ought to be covered only by the increase of taxes ; that if, never- 
theless, it should be absolutely impossible to increase the taxes, 
the money should be borrowed, to be repaid within a given 
time ; and recourse should never be had to extraordinary trans- 
actions. This official document set forth, with an energy which 
no pamphleteer could have surpassed, the iniquity of those ex- 
actions which fell by turns on a multitude of individuals or coi- 
porations, from whom was demanded, under vain pretexts, and 
without granting them a hearing, not a portion of their revenue, 
but a portion of their capital, often to their utter ruin.^ Noailles 
showed, in this, one of the principal causes of our financial inferi- 
ority compared with other States (England and Holland) where 
taxation fell heavily but equally in critical times, and on the rev- 
enue of all, instead of on the capital of certain citizens, so that 



1 Terrified, however, he counselled the Regent to convoke the States-General, which 
he had dissuaded him fix>m doing in September, 1715. Saint-Simon, in his turn, late- 
ly so warm a partisan of the States-General, dissuaded the Regent from it. It was too 
late, according to him, and the situation was too complicated. He feared in the States, 
he said, "the excess of liberty now so much in fitshion." — T. XIV. chap. 31, and 
t. XV. chap. 1. Public opinion thus already exceeded Saint-Simon, much more mon- 
archical than his reputation. What he desired was simply a monarchy governed hf 
miniBterB who were dukes and peers, instead of by citizen ministers. 

* See in Forbonnais, t. II. p. 511, the examples cited by the report, — arbitrary 
taxes, with joint responsibility, on certain categories of subaltern officers ; dismember- 
ment of offices, in order to force the holder to redeem two or three times the portions 
of the revenue that were taken from him ; investigations into the origin of estates 
possessed without dispute for a century perhaps ; and enormous taxes imposed on 
property-holders, under pretext of legitimizing a possession very legitimate, etc. ; the 
spoils of such or such a category of citizens given to a courtier or to a beautiful lady, 
who hastened to sell them to a revenue-fiirmer. Our mind refuses to reconcile these 
individnal extortions, resembling those of the grossest despots of Asia or Africa, with 
the brilliant civilization of the seventeenth century : such contraats, however, are 
essential to absolute monarchy. 
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all were burdened and relieved at the same time. He also 
cited, among the causes of public ruin, the arbitrary villahi-tax, 
which should bo replaced by the proportional villain-tax by means 
of a valuation of property, and the existing ignorance with re- 
spect to exchange. In this he was in advance of Colbert himself. 
He saw clearly that the prohibition to export precious metals 
only served to raise exchange to the disadvantage of France, 
and that we would still be obliged in the end to pay our debts 
abroad in specie if the balance were against us. Lastly, and this 
was what was most honorable in him, he boldly pointed out the 
disastrous consequences that had ensued to our commerce and 
manufactures from the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He 
maintained that France, well administered, might double her 
population, and triple her commerce. 

A truly profound maxim on financiers should also be cited, — 
a maxim which has unceasingly furnished food for meditation to 
politicians ; namely, that those who suppose that there is some- 
times need of the credit and advances of revenue-farmers are 
deluded : they have no credit of themselves ; and that which they 
enjoy is founded only on the public business which they turn to 
their profit. 

Almost all of this exposition of principles was a masterpiece ; but 
as soon as the author came to the means of attaining the end, that 
is, of reanimating confidence and circulation, the figures became 
illusory. He compared the situation of 1717 with that of 1716, 
and showed the net revenue raised, by the increase of revenue-farms 
and despite the abatement of taxes, from sixty-nine to eighty-six 
millions : the expenditure was to be only ninety-three millions ; 
and a deficit of only seven millions was to remain at the end of 
the year. The floating debt was reduced from seven hundred 
and eighty-nine to three hundred and forty-three millions ; and 
he relied also on the arrears of the Chamber of Justice to ac- 
quit part of this. This was quite as chimerical as the estimate 
of the expenditure at ninety-three millions.* 

Noailles, nevertheless, pursued his plans. He obtained, in Au- 
gust, 1717, the publication of an edict which abolished the in- 
come-tax^ on real estate, while maintaining it on salaries and 
pensions. The people of the south, instigated by the landed aristoc- 
racy, were beginning to refuse to pay it, protesting that the late 

1 Forbonnais, t. II. p. 463. 

3 It piodaoed then only abont fifteen milUonB : it was yeiy necessary to moderate 
this tax, which came after so many others. 
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King had promised to abolish it on the recurrence of peace. To 
compensate for this loss, the edict abolished the greater part of 
the exemptions from aids (excise-duties) and salt-taxes, and an- 
nounced that the projected economy was accomplished. It set 
forth the means adopted ^^ to remove the kind of general embarrass- 
ment caused hj the notes of the State and those of the receivers- 
general in the movement and circulation of specie : " these were 
. lotteries, creations of life-r^T^e^ at six and a quarter per cent, 
alienations of what were called the small domains^ the whole of- 
fered as investments to the holders of notes, and finally the estab- 
lishment of commercial companies^ the shares of which were to be 
purchasable in notes. These compames were not the work of 
Noailles, but pertained to a rival system that was growing daily. 
What really belonged to Noailles and his counsellors was the at- 
tempt to substitute the proportional villain-tax for the arbitrary 
villain-tax, for which he had caused preparatory investigations to be 
made in the generality of Paris. Tlie Abb^ de Saint-Pierre and 
the Count de Boulainvilliers had presented remarkable memorials 
on this subject.^ A first attempt was made at Lisieux by decree 
of the council, December 27, 1717. The maires and Schevins 
were commissioned to estimate the landed and industrial incomes 
of private citizens and corporations. The inhabitants welcomed 
this innovation by bonfires. All the neighboring towns claimed 
tlie same favor. It was not the same in the country districts, 
where a very bad regulation was made, which joined to a real- 
estate villain-tax complicated taxes on cattle and other products 
of the farmer's industry, and which farmed out these villain-taxes 
and imposts. The evil might have been easily repaired, and the 
enterprise pursued : it was found more convenient to renounce 
it, and to fall back into the beaten track.' 

The responsibility of this is not to be imputed to Noailles. Ho 
was no longer in the ministry when this reform proved abortive. 
His designs could have had no chance of succeeding except by 
dint of patience, firmness, order, and perseverance ; qualities of 
which the head of the government was absolutely destitute, and 
which he himself was far from possessing in a sufficient degree. 

^ Pnjei de tatOe proportiondU by the Abb^ de Saixit*>Pierre, 1717; M€m, of Boa- 
kinviniers, 1727; Saint-Simon, t. XV. p. 373; t. XVH p. 399. 

s It wai wished to attempt also, shortly afterward, the Boyal tithe of Vauban. 
The illustrioos engineer, Peti^Benaa, who devoted his last years, as Vauban had 
done, to researches for the pablic good, charged himself with superintending the a^ 
tempts, at hit own expense, in some elections. All this resulted in nothing under a 
gOTemment incapable of perseverance in well-doing. 

TOL. 1. 4 
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He demanded fifteen years of excessive economy from a Iiand-to- 
moiith administration, a fickle and prodigal Regent, and an infant 
King! Another, however, promised to make unknown wealth gush 
forth from the very midst of ruin, to transform into an instrument 
of activity and prosperity that bulky mass of discredited paper 
which obstructed circulation, to liberate the King while decupling 
the commercial power of the country. He asked no sacrifice for 
so many marvels, — nothing but to confide boldly in his genius,, 
already proved by a first success during the last two years. After a 
whole year's struggle, the Regent decided. Noailles, feeling the rud- 
der escaping from his hands, abdicated the presidency of the Council 
of Finance. D'Agucsseau, his friend, who had been raised to the 
dignity of chancellor at tlie death of Voisin, February, 1717, was 
divested of the seals, and exiled to his estate of Fresnes, in the 
fear that he might favor the anticipated opposition of the parlia-' 
ment to the innovations that were contemplated. The seals and 
the presidency of the Council of Finance were united in the hands 
of the lieutenant of police, D'Argenson, an able, active, and intrepid 
man, a stranger to the prejudices and opinions of the legal profes- 
sion, and essentially fitted for coups d^Hat} D'Argenson was to 
be only the arm : the head was John Law, who, excluded from 
public functions, less as a foreigner than as a Protestant, was to 
conduct every thuig without title and without rank. Thus was 
inaugurated the system (end of January, 1718). ^ 

Noailles, after all his partial bankruptcies, still left the annual 
consolidated debt at seventy-three millions, on a capital of one bil- 
lion eight hundred and twenty-five millions, without counting the 
three hundred and forty-three millions of floating debt bearing 
thirteen millions interest. His estimated expenditure for 1718, the 
debt excepted, was reduced to sixty-five millions ! It was a de- 
spairing adieu that was akin to satire. No attention was paid to it; 
and the government and the public, absorbed in unbounded hopes, 
speedily forgot this administration, which had always talked well, 
acted sometimes well and sometimes ill, discussed many things, 
and left numerous admirable preambles and some useful reforms. 

The conqueror of Noailles had commenced his work and laid 
the foundations of his edifice under Noailles himself. 

What were the origin, character, and aim of that enterprise 

1 D'Aigenson had been the organizer of that higher political police which enveloped 
France in an invisible net : hiB predecessor La Reinie had created only the dvU police. 
D'Argenson raised his lieutenant-generalship to the importance of a ministry. The 
police became the chief machinery of the degenerated monarchy. 
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styled the System^ as being the theory par excellence^ the radical 
antithesis of stereotyped and traditional finance, — as founding 
an administration of a wholly novel nature, which would deduce 
all its acts, as metaphysicians deduce their thoughts, from a 
general idea ? 

The author of this extraordinary attempt, John Law,^ was a child 
of Scotland (a Campbell, by his mother), sprung from a people at- 
once active and meditative, and more given to speculations and 
general ideas than the English people. The son of a rich gold- 
smith of Edinburgh, handsome, witty, sparkling with grace and 
eloquence, full of charm and fascination, he was hurried away at 
first by the vivacity of his imagination into all the errors of a tem- 
pestuous youth. Women and play disputed his ardent nature. 
Condemned to death for a duel at London, he escaped, and fled to 
Holland. At the moment when the passions seemed to have full 
possession of him, his mind, however, was already awakened to 
other objects : familiarized from childhood to the operations in ex- 
change and discount practised by goldsmiths, the creation of the 
Bank of England (in 1694) had made a vivid impression on 
him.^ He found another bank at Amsterdam, and studied its 
mechanism. He felt that the passion for play in him was only 
the passion for combinations and for the calculation of chances. 
His bent was found : he knew himself thenceforth. He went to 
Italy to pursue his studies on commerce and credit, while con- 
tinuing a life of dissipation : his fiery organization sufficed for 
every thing. Play, which had ruined him, retrieved his fortune, — 
he had made it a veritable science ; bets, already so much in vogue 
in England and elsewhere, and speculations in the public funds 
of all Europe, were not less advantageous to him ; but wealth was 
to him only a means of action. In that sphere of economic inter- 
ests, in which most of his contemporaries, those especially who 
governed the rest, saw nothing but isolated facts, and conducted 
themselves on no general principles, he believed that he had dis- 
covered an unknown truth, a law capable of transforming society; 
and the ambition of a part as new as brilliant, of a glory superior 
to that of politicians, had taken possession of him. He aspired to 
apply, as he says in his own words,' the philosophic method, the 
principles, of Descartes to social economy, hitherto abandoned to 
chance and empiricism. 

1 Pronounoed Lou, SAint-Simon pretends to sec in it a play on words, Vat. 

> Born in 1671, he was then twentj-three years old. 

> Law's Works, v^, jtconomistea finanden du dix-huUihne nhde, pp. 654-671. 
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In the primitive ages, commerce was only the exchange of mer- 
chandise in kind. A second phase then appeared, — the exchange 
of merchandise through the medium of another more convenient 
and more portable kind of merchandise, which served as a imiver- 
sal standard, and which was a representative value of other 
values, a pledge equivalent to the object which it represented. 
Law believed that be foresaw the advent of a third period, the 
exchange of merchandise through the medium of a purely con- 
ventional token without value in itself, much lighter, more port- 
able, easier to transport, than gold itself. Celerity, facility, ne- 
cessity even, had already led private individuals to substitute 
paper for specie in commercial intercourse (letters of exchange, 
drafts, etc.),* so that paper represented metallic currency as 
the latter represented merchandise; with this difference, that 
paper is not a pledge^ but a simple promise which constitutes 
CREDIT. The State, thought Law, should generalize systematically 
what is done instinctively among private individuals, and should 
do what private individuals cannot do ; that is, create money by im- 
printing the bill of exchange with the stamp of public authority. 
Money is the basis of commerce. To multiply money is to multi- 
ply commerce. Tlie precious metals cannot be multiplied at 
pleasure : it is necessary to buy them of the owners of the mines. 
Paper can be multiplied at pleasure by the State in proportion to 
its needs; and the quantity of money can thus always be made 
equal approximately to the demand. Every emission of paper, by 
increasing the money of the nation, will increase its commerce, 
wealth, and power. The consequences of this innovation will be 
not only the increase of the general wealth of the country, but an 
internal revolution in society : the high interest on money pro- 
ceeding from its scarcity, the multiplication of money will lessen 
usury, and rescue the State and private individuals from the 
impositions of the monopolizers of specie. 

The financial organization of the State is false : the State takes, 
and does not restore ; borrows, and does not lend ; consumes, 
and does not produce. The State should assume an entirely new 
form. It should give credit, and not receive it : it should become 

1 It is to be remarked that France was eyen more advanced on this point than 
England, which knew nothing more of bills at sight than of special boards of trade. 

* " If a currency be established that shall hare no intrinsic valae, or the intrinsic 
yalae of which shall be sach that it will not be sought to export it, and that the sapply 
will never Ims below the demand in the country, wealth and power will be attained. 
The value of every thing is regulated according to the proportion between the supply 
and die demand." — Law, ap. ^ctmomistes financiers, p. 590. 
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a banker. The public treasury should be transformed into a 
bank of deposit and discount, emitting paper-money as a legal 
tender, at least so far as the relations between the State and pri- 
vate individuals are concerned (the State has the right to do this, 
provided tiiat it has properties of real value behind the notes, 
corresponding to their nominal value). The bank should collect 
the public revenues, and attract the money of private individuals 
in the form of a deposit : it should be to the community what 
the heart is to the human body, — the centre and organ of circula- 
tion. The credit which the State would thus take away from the 
usurers, it would lend, by means of discount, to private individ- 
uals; and the poor and intelligent man could obtain, on moderate 
conditions, the means of labor which are refused him, or sold to 
him on burdensome conditions. 

This is not all: the State should not only be a banker; it should 
be a merchant. It should direct the employment of the now re- 
sources which it would create by the formation of a General Com- 
mercial Company, " into which all the commercial paper of the 
kingdom should fall successively, to form but one body." The 
company should be closely connected with the bank ; and the 
whole nation should become a body of traders, whose common 
treasury should be the State Bank. All peoples have believed, in 
all times, that commerce, even when exercised by private individ- 
uals, with their limited resources and divided interests, consti- 
tutes the greatest wealth of a State : what would it be with a 
State carrymg on commerce as a body with all its strength,* and 
" having no longer to dread the obstacles produced by the opposi- 
tion of interests, so apt to diminish or destroy the best business " ? 

The summing-up of this gigantic plan is the redemption of the 
public debt in stock of the general company, identified with the 
State, and, in the future, the abolition of taxes ; the State sub- 
sisting on the discounts of the bank and the share of the treas- 
ury in the profits of the company, and providing for the public 
service by that portion of the funds deposited in the bank exceed- 
ing the reserve necessary for ordinary transactions. 

So vast and bold a conception would merit all our interest, even 
if it were nothing more to us than an object of historical study ; 
but it is much more. The ideas of Law couccrning paper-money, 



^ Law does not intend, however, to interdict commeroe to private individuals, or to 
foiee them to enter the oompanj ; bat he thinks that they would come into it sponta- 
neonslyi and that competition would vanish of itself. 
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the interest of money,* and many other things, are living and vi- 
brating adiong us. His theory is the starting-point of a great 
economie and social school, — of that unitary school, wiiose most 
exchisive votaries, logically carrjdng their ideas to the furthest 
deductions, end in the absorption of the individual by society, 
and in universal communism. The unitary idea, a moment in 
]K)wer with Law, then mingled confusedly in the great liberal and 
individualistic current of the eighteenth century, which precipi- 
tated itself in an inverse direction, and which swept it away with- 
out swallowing it up, reappeared in the warring factions of the 
Revolution : it then resumed the scientific character of its origin, 
enlarged its limits to introduce therein, with political economy, all 
the other phases of social life, and founded, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, sects, then new parties, whose doctrines will long continue 
to be the subject of stormy debates. The most daring spirits of 
this school have not failed to claim and glorify their father in the 
Scotch reformer ; although Law, as it happens to inventors, did 
not, doubtless, perceive the full scope of his system, and would 
not probably have accepted all that might be deduced from it. 

This is not the place to discuss the unitary idea in general, 
much less the outgrowths, so diverse, that have arisen from it : 
we will confine ourselves to recalling the axiom, that every doc- 

1 Law condemns the loan at interest of capital redeemable at a fixed time, as is prac- 
tised to-daj legally, and as was practised at that time, in spite of the laws which for- 
bade it through deference towards canonical law. He condemns still more strongly the 
constitation of rentes, that is, the alienation, with porpetoal interest, on real-estate 
mortgage, of non-redeemable capital, an untoward invention by which Catholic coun- 
tries evaded the prohil)itions of the Church against interest, and which was much more 
onerous to commerce and manufactures than the ordinary loan at interest. He admits 
as legitimate only " commandite " (or partnership in which the acting partners are re- 
sponsible without limitation, the dormant ones to the extent of their capital only), the 
commercial loan, with the sharing of profits and losses. A loan, according to bim, 
should be either a gratuitous service, or a business into which the contracting parties 
put, the one his capital, the other his labor, and run the risk together. Ho seeks, in the 
question of law, a point of support for the project of oi^ganizing commercially the 
entire community. He qualifies, as usury, " every loan, which, under the appearance 
of a benefit, puts the benefactor more at his ease, and leads to the loss of the borrower, 
whom it is necessary to relieve ** (p. 631 ). At the same time, he does not believe that 
it is possible to combat usury effectively by the penal law, and expects its destruction 
only from the Sffsteni, The association of active and sleeping partners is commonly 
the form of loan most advantageous to commercial and industrial progress : neverthe- 
less, the borrower does not always prefer it to the loan at interest, — an agreement quite 
as legitimate as any other, whatever Law may say. During Law's System, the Janse- 
ntsts published, under the auspices of Cardinal de Koailles, a book against loans at 
interest and the sale of public funds. Bossuet had equally written against loans at in- 
terest The Jesuits, according to their spirit of compromise with worldly necessities, 
were more accommodating 
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trine which does not associate the two principles of individual- 
ity and unity, of liberty and order,^ is an incomplete doctrine, 
and consequently false. As to the special system of Law, some 
obsenrations are necessary. The development of credit^ the sub- 
stitution, on a large scale, of the sign-promise for the sign-pledge 
and value, that is, of trust for immediate payment, was an excel- 
lent idea, but on condition of not going to extremes. Trust 
and liberty are synonymous: trust is not decreed. No one 
can constrain me to take a promise for the thing promised itself, 
if I do not believe in the promise. Paper, which is almost vahie- 
less, cannot therefore fill the part of the precious metals : it can 
only represent them by voluntary agreement. The State cannot 
create value, that is, make something out of nothing, any more 
than private individuals : ^ it substantiates existing values ; if it 
abruptly and arbitrarily changes the relations of these values by 
changing the nominal value of the metallic currency, it does an 
iniquitous and absurd thing, as Law himself clearly demonstrates 
in a memorial of 1715. When the State creates paper-money, it 
creates the sign of real estate or other values which the paper 
represents : it does not create a new value. The idea that the 
State creates value is a fallacy of the legists of the Middle Ages : 
it is by this sophism that they justified the royal counterfeiters^ 
Philippe the Fair and his imitators. 

Paper being unable to be the equivalent of specie, its compul- 
sory currency is therefore a violation of economic laws : if this 
violation may be salutary in certain cases, it is like all those meas- 
ures of public safety which violate certain laws in the name of 
higher laws ; it is economy yielding to policy ; Mt is obsidional 
currency ; it is the assignat imposed as a sign of solidarity on all 
the children of the country in danger. These are heroic reme- 
dies, which we renounce as soon as we return to a normal state, 
and which are weapons of war, and not instruments of reform. 

Now, is it true that the multiplication of the representa- 
tive sign multiplies the social wealth ? — It aids it indirectly but 
powerfully by aiding circulation, provided that the emission is in 
proportion to the needs. If the emission abruptly and indefinitely 

1 We mean, by order, harmony, die coordination of free existences. 

s Law does not saj preciselj that the State can create value, bnt that it can create 
money. He acknowledges that true value, " power and wealth, consist in the extent 
of the population and in tlie warehouses of merchandise " (Considerations on Money). 
Neither does he, in theory, absolutely preach compulsory currency. 

8 England maintained compulsoiy currency during our great wars, and until 1819. 
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exceeds the needs, it will only increase the nominal values of all 
merchandise, and disturb commerce instead of serving it. Law 
did not disregard this truth in theory : we shall directly see it in 
practice. As to his definition, that ^' money is the basis of com- 
merce," it is false: money is only. the agent of commerce. The 
basis of commerce is capital ; that is, the excess of the produc- 
tion over the immediate and local consumption. 

The compulsory currency of paper, moreover, would not have 
been necessary if the project of the Bank and the General Com- 
pany had been completely realized. In an association of this 
kind, every member must receive the paper emitted by the society. 
Now, the whole nation, the whole State, being associated, the 
paper would naturally tiierefore be current everywhere. This idea 
of a nation working as a single man fascinates the imagination, 
but appalls the reason. Suppose that, individual liberty, the 
principle of all progress, could preserve its play in such a mechan- 
ism, what hands could ever be strong enough and wise enough to 
regulate all the movements of this colossal machine ? The first 
part of the system, the State a banker, appalls us less than the sys- 
tem complete. The idea of the State as a regulator and distribu- 
ter of credit has many more partisans than that of the State as a 
merchant and producer. Here again, however, tiiere is evident 
peril if the bank becomes purely administrative, and if the activity, 
vigilance, and economic prudence of Individual interest are not 
associated, under some form, ia the distribution of credit, with 
the great order and majestic regularity of the State. As to the 
total substitution of the profits of the State Bank for taxation, it 
is, even at the present day, the idea of some theorists ; but, apart 
from the vastness of such an experiment, there is again found in 
it the danger of changing the nature of things. Credit become 
tlie sole pivot of the body politic, society absorbed by a single 
one of the social forces, — is not this that perpetual abuse of ex- 
clusive ideas which artificially reduces the variety of things to a 
single element ? There is, in direct taxation, that sacrifice made 
by the citizen to the State, and which is connected with other 
sacrifices of a higher nature, such as military service, a moral 
character which society should not ignore. 

There is, lastly, an insurmountable de facto objection to op- 
pose to the system of Law; namely, that, under an absolute 
monarchy, it is impossible to guarantee that the government will 
not encroach upon the reserve-fund of the bank, and that it will 
not exaggerate the emissions of notes to satisfy the necessities or 
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fancies of the moment. Law foresaw the objection, and strove to 
refute it by proving that a government that would act in this 
manner would tread under foot its true interests, despoil itself, 
and madly sacrifice the future to the present. Facts were about 
to show what this argument was worth. 

We mnst now behold the theorist at work. 

This bold genius once in possession of his doctrine, be thought 
only of applying it; sure, as he believed himself, of giving wealth 
and preponderance to the country that should adopt it. He 
commenced with his own country. In 1705, informed that Scot- 
land, after a first unsatisfactory attempt, wished to make a new 
trial at banking, he presented a memorial to the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, under the title of " Money and Trade Considered." In this 
he proposed a State Bank, the paper of which should be made a 
I^al tender, and should be guaranteed by a landed mortgage.^ 
His plan was not accepted. He did not hesitate to carry it else- 
where, unrestrained by any scruples. He had that cosmopolitan 
spirit which was destined to reign in France during the longest 
phase of the philosophy of the eighteenth century, and to reappear 
among the greater part of the successors of Law in the nineteenth 
century. Repulsed in England as in Scotland, England content- 
ing herself with her Bank of Circulation, he set about roving over 
Europe, playing everywhere, winning everywhere, talking of 
finance and credit everywhere to statesmen. In 1708 he pro- 
posed a Boyal Bank to Chamillart, who was in the last extremity, 
and introduced himself to the Duke of Orleans and the Prince de 
Conti. He was sent away from Paris, as too successful a player, 
by the lieutenant of police, D'Argensou, who took tlie science of 
combinations for improbity : it is known how unscrupulous the 
courtiers of the Great King had been at play.^ He was not dis- 
couraged, and sent memorials from Genoa to the Prince de Conti 
against the monetary subversions by which a deplorable adminis- 
tration was achieving the ruin of commerce. The memorials 
fell into the hands of Chamillart's successor, Desmaretz, who, 
nevertheless, continued the variations in the value of the coin. 

1 He acknowledges in this memorial that "credit is a Tolnntary thing" (p. 492) : 
then why compnlsory currency 1 He seems also to comprehend that there are opera- 
tions which can only succeed in countries without foreign relations (p. 499). We 
see from this memorial that money was at from three to four per cent in Holhud, at 
six in Scotland, and that it had been at three and even at two in Qenoa, which ab- 
sorbed an enormous share of the Spanish specie. 

* Saint-Simon relates that the Duke d'Antin was caught with his hand in the bag 
by the Duke of Orleans, the &ther of the Regent. 

VOL. I. 6 
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Law, meanwhile, carried his plaus to a little State, Savoy; then 
to the Emperor: he was not listened to. Nevertheless, an attempt 
was made at Vienna which presented some partial resemblance 
to his principles. On the recurrence of peace, he returned to 
France, and finally obtained access to Desmaretz, who was struck 
with his theories of credit, and who approved the plan of a bank 
on a large scale.^ Law offered five hundred thousand francs for 
the poor if he failed. The death of Louis XIV. seemed to 
him destined to Iiasten his success. He transported all his 
fortune to France (one million six hundred thousand francs, 
at twenty-eight francs per mark), as if to burn his ships; and 
presented to the Regent a memorial on money, of which we 
have already spoken, and some very excellent memorials on 
banks. He showed France, as concerned credit, behind all na- 
tions, even Borne, Naples, and Vienna, which possessed banks : 
France, Spain, and Portugal were the only nations that had 
none! France was becoming weaker, while the other States 
were increasing in* strength.* England was sustained by credit: 
she was paying six per cent on her debt without distinguishing 
between her first creditors and those who iiad bought her stock at 
forty and fifty per cent in the worst times. France had arbitrarily 
reduced her earliest creditors to four per cent, the others to 
much less : yet despite this, or rather on account of it, England 
was prospering, and supporting, without bending, a burden of six- 
ty millions of annual debt, that formerly would have crushed her ; 
while France, on the contrary, was overwhelmed by the embarrass- 
ment of her finances. The worst paper in England did not lose five 
per cent: the best in France lost fifty per cent. He concluded by 
proposing, no longer a bank guaranteed by mortgage, as in Scot- 
land, but a Royal Bank that should collect the public revenues, 
emitting notes which should be a legal tender in payments be- 
tween the King and private individuals, but not in commerce and 
the relations of private individuals among themselves. "If credit 
is compulsory," he said, "it will do harm instead of doing good."* 
To prevent all distrust, the notes were to be redeemable at sight in 
bank crowns, which were always to be of the same weight and de- 
nomination, and were not to be subject to any possible change in 
the value of the coin^ The notes payable in unvarying specie would 

1 L^montei, 1. 1, p. 296. 

> Among the causes of decline, he cites the extreme increase of loxnry and expen- 
diture, and the great inequality of property (p. 604). 
• P. 638. 
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establish the credit annihilated by the state-notes, which were 
a legal tender, and which had no guarantee. He assured the 
Begent that his Regency, well employed, could suffice to raise 
the population of Prance to thirty million souls, the revenue of 
the nation to three thousand millions annually, and that of the 
King to three hundred millions. He offered, not only his for- 
tune, but his head, as a guarantee of success. 

We see that the System in these memorials was presented with 
wise reservations, and with the recognition of the true principle 
of credit, liberty. 

The Begent, an irresolute mnovator, paused before the opposi- 
tion of Noailles and the Council of Finance. Law was only 
authorized to establish a private bank, by partnership, on a plan 
more restricted than that accepted by Desmaretz. May 2, 1716, 
letters-patent granted to Law, for twenty years, the privilege of a 
bank of deposit and discount, with power to administer the funds 
of merchants by means of bank clearings, but not to carry on 
trade or to contract loans : its notes were to be payable at sight, 
and in unvarying bank specie of the weight and denomination at 
the day of the establishment. The capital of the bank was fixed at 
six millions francs, divided into twelve hundred shares, to be paid, 
one-fourth in specie, and three-fourtlis in state-notes, which were 
losing about seventy per cent : this reduced the effective capital 
nearly one-half. An inspector of the King superintended the oper- 
ations and indorsed the notes. The amount of the emission was 
not fixed ; only the whole emission was to be effected at one time, 
when the necessary sum was decided upon. The Begent accepted 
the title of Protector of the Bank. 

The success of this institution, despite the mediocrity of its 
capital, surpassed all hopes. The usurers, the revenue-farmers, 
the most ignorant men, iiad at first derided it : they soon trembled, 
and acknowledged in it an enemy more formidable than the Cham- 
ber of Justice. The harm done by the last recoinage of specie 
was promptly repaired ; the interest on money fell, despite the 
commotion caused by the Chamber of Justice; foreign exchange 
rose in favor of France ; external commerce and manufactures 
revived : France seemed a body in which the long-disturbed cir- 
culation of blood was reestablished.^ 

It may be regretted that Law did not content himself with per- 
fecting and enlarging this successful creation:^ it was all that 

1 Forbonnaifl, t. U. p. 401 ; Saint-Simon, t. XV. p. 7. 

s The deputies of the commercial towns, consulted by the Coancil of Finance, had 
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could be done with safety under such a form of government. 
But Law saw in his first victory only a means of recurring to his 
great projects. April 10, 1717, he obtained a royal declaration, 
ordering all public accountants to receive the notes of the bank in 
payment of taxes, and to redeem the notes at sight in specie 
without discount. This was an excellent measure, but a first step 
towards the State Bank. September 12, 1717, the public account- 
ants at Paris were constrained to receive and make their payments 
in bank-notes. In the month of December, the Regent presided in 
person over the meeting of the shareholders of the bank, which 
declared a dividend of seven and a half per cent for a single half- 
year: it was something new in French customs to see the head of 
the State presiding over the operations of a company of brokers 
and discounters ! 

Law had made, before, a new and most important step. The 
celebrated financier and merchant, Crozat, prosecuted by the Chao^ 
ber of Justice, had extricated himself from the afiair by renouncing 
the monopoly of the trade of Louisiana, which had been granted 
him by Desmaretz in 1712, on condition of continuing there the 
colonization imperfectly begun by D'Iberville.* The Council of 
Finance oflFered Law the privilege abandoned by Crozat, provided 
that he would found a company that would expend two millions 
in colonization. Noailles, whom the influence of Law began to 
disquiet more and more, hoped to draw him into a ruinous affair, 
and little suspected that he was offering him the ardently desired 
lever of his system. Law hastened to accept Louisiana, convoked 
the leading capitalists, and carried them away by the picture of 
the vast agricultural and commercial future in store for those 
new lands, those virgin forests, bathed by a river a thousand 
leagues in extent, if capital and labor were carried there in suffi- 
cient quantity. The company was formed at his voice, not with 
two millions, but with one hundred millions, of nominal capital, 
divided into two hundred thousand shares at five hundred francs 
each, payable in state-notes, bearing interest at four per cent, 
which represented thirty millions in specie. As the price of the 
advantage offered to the government by the absorption of the state- 
notes, the new Western Company obtained the monopoly of the 

nnanimonsly answered diat nothing could be more adTantageous to France than a 
State Bank, bat that the juncture was not fiiTOrable. — See the preamble to the letter»- 
patent of May 2, 1716, ap. Hist, du Systeme des Finances en 1719-1720, t. V. p. 74. 

^ See the Age of Louis XIV. vol. I. p. 492. After the Peace of Ryswick, a colony 
had been sent to Louisiana ; but the War of the Succession had arrested its progress. 
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commerce of Louisiana and of the Canada beaver-trade for 
twenty-five years, and the proprietorship of the soil of Louisiana 
forever, with the reservation of the rights of the few colonists 
already settled. The royal edict decreed that the local laws of 
Paris should be the law of Louisiana. The colony was exempted 
from taxation for twenty-five years ; and important exemptions 
from duties were graiUted to the company, on its commodities, 
merchandise, building materials, etc. (August, 1717). 

Law had his two great instruments in his hands, the Bank and 
the Company of Commerce : the question now was to make them 
attain their full power by rendering the bank royal and the com- 
pany universal. 

The council, urged by Noailles, wished to rid the State imme- 
diately of a hundred millions of its notes by forcing the holders 
to exchange them for the stock of the Western Company. Law 
protested warmly against this constraint. The smothered contest 
broke out between him and Noailles, who had seen his rival grow 
by degrees above his head. Noailles fell, as we have said ; 
D'Argenson replaced him, and Law, victorious, pursued his work. 

Every thing had been clear and logical hitherto in the opera- 
tions of Law. At the moment that he arrived at power, strange 
contradictions began to manifest themselves. No one had demon- 
strated so well as he the deplorable consequences of monetary 
subversions; yet, only a few months after the fall of his rival (the 
end of May, 1718), a decree of recoinage appeared, which raised 
the silver mark from forty to sixty livres. Private individuals, 
indeed, were authorized to add, to the specie which they carried 
to the mint, two-fifths, over and above, in state-notes, the whole 
to be reimbursed to them in the new coin ; but, through the effect 
of the rise in price, they found that they gave their state-notes 
for nothing, and lost one^fteenth of the value of their specie. 
Those who had no state-notes to add to their specie lost much 
more. Is it really to Law that this fraudulent scheme is to be 
imputed ? His adversaries have sought to see in it the manifes- 
tation of his inmost thought, a first blow dealt to metallic currency 
in &vor of paper-money : this abrupt and violent measure seems 
little in conformity with his manner of proceeding, which was by 
no means devoid of prudence. His partisans have justified it by 
reasons at least specious, proving that the substitution of D'Ar- 
genson for Noailles had only given him a secret instead of a 
patent rival, and a rival equally formidable through the crafty 
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dexterity of his mind and the persevering vigor of his character. 
In Law, on the contrary, the moral energy was not on a level 
with the intellect : this man, so strong and impassioned in con- 
ception, so persuasive in the exposition of his idea, was feeble in 
execution, submitted to concessions and compromises which 
changed the nature of his plans, and had by no means the inflexi- 
bility necessary to great innovators. D'Argenson, doubtless, set 
forth the urgent necessities of the State, which the bank and the 
company could not immediately extricate from embarrassment ; 
and the Regent found this method of gratuitously liquidating so 
large a part of the floating debt, and buying up a great part of 
the specie of the kingdom, very convenient. 

The edict of recoinage was registered in the Court of Coinage 
to avoid the intervention of the parliament. The good understand- 
ing between the Regent and this great body had not been of long du- 
ration. The parliament, so long mute and powerless, indemnified 
itself for half a century's silence by a feverish activity and an in- 
undation of enci-oaching pretensions. It had quickly forgotten its 
gratitude to the prince who had restored to it the so much regretted 
right of remonstrance. At the procession of the vow of Louis 
Xni., August 15, 1716, the parliament had claimed the right of 
precedence over all others than the king ; and the Regent had had 
the weakness to elude the discussion by abstaining from appearing 
in the procession. The MSmoires of Retz, which had just been 
published, were turning the brain of every one ; the sons of the 
revenue-farmers, who filled to overflowing the benches of the 
Court of Inquiries ( Cour des Enquetes) , were imbittered by the per- 
secutions which had fallen upon their fathers : the old magistrates, 
the men of parliamentary tradition, saw with terror the beginning 
of a revolution which threatened to dethrone the Palais in favor 
of the counting-house. Many internal dissensions had ah*eady 
occurred. The occasion of the new recoinage was seized upon. 
The parliament summoned the oUier superior courts of Paris to 
unite with it, as at the time of the Fronde : the other courts re- 
fused. It was not discouraged. It addressed warm and too well 
founded remonstrances to the King: it received a harsh response. 
June 20, 1718, it broke forth by a decree of singular audacity, 
which, after prescribing the renewal of remonstrances, suspended 
the execution of the edict of recoinage ^^ until it should please the 
King to decide in favor of the remonstrances." The decree of the 
parliament was instantly annulled by a decree of the council. 
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The Chamber of Accounts and the Court of Aids, although they 
had not consented to unite with the parliament, also supported 
it by presenting their remonstrances (June 30). 

The month of July was passed in parleying. The edict was 
executed, and the administration did not yield ; but the Regent 
would have gladly avoided extremities. The situation was very 
complicated. The opposition of the parliament was linked with 
other cabals. The provincial parliaments were turbulent like the 
parliament of Paris ; the nobles were restless like the lawyers ; 
the nobility of Brittany, dissatisfied with the governor of the prov- 
ince, had persuaded die States to refuse the gratuity the year 
before, and appeared no better disposed in the session of 1718. 
They talked of nothing but of reclaiming their privileges of the 
time of their ancient dukes. The spirit of agitation and enterprise 
existed everywhere. The enemies of Philippe of Orleans, within 
and without, adroitly fomented the discontent with a Regency that 
had promised so much, and, thus far, had performed so little. The 
nocturnal orgies of the Palais-Boyal, that Caprea which the Regent 
had made for himself in the midst of Paris, were turned to his dis- 
advantage at a distance, in the provinces: the rumors of incest, not 
only witli the Duchess of Berry, but also with the other daughters 
of Philippe, recurred with new force. * The aged Villeroi, the gov- 
ernor of Louis XV., revived the suspicions of 1712 by the malig- 
nantly exaggerated precautions with which he surrounded the 
young King. The agents of the Bang of Spain, who, before the 
death of Louis XI Y., had entertained the thought of disputing 
the Regency with the Duke of Orleans, and who was on very un- 
friendly diplomatic terms with the Regent, had a secret under- 
standing with the coterie of the Du Maines, who had to avenge, 
besides the aflFront of 1716, another more recent afiFront, — the 
wresting of the right of succession to the throne from the legit- 
imized princes. From all these movements, there was reason to 
believe that another Fronde was about to appear.^ 

1 L^montei, in the Revue ritmspectivt, has justified the Regent with respect to Aiad- 
emoiseUe de Yalois ; bat, as to the Dachess of Berry, there will always remain a doubt 
which is in itself a terrible condemnation. 

' These morements had began by the ridicalous affair of the cap, which, already 
entered into at the close of the reign of Louis XIV., had enlarged, and made a great 
noise in the beginning of the Regency. The dukes and peers claimed that, when they 
sat in pariiament, the first president must remove his cap on taking their roice : they 
wished, moreover, to recover their ancient prerogative of speaking before the presidents 
ft mortier. The contest was a warm one ; and Saint-Simon was the Achilles of this 
burlesque Iliad, a tragic-comic episode of the old rivaliy between the magisterial robe 
and the feudal sword. The parliamentarians employed other weapons than decrees. 
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The parliament, in fact, resumed the offensive by an act much 
bolder and more violent even than the decree of June 20 : August 12, 
it rendered a decree which reduced the bank to its first foundation, 



A pamphlet attributed to President de Novion probed the origiD of those proad 
ducal hoases that claimed the inheritanoe of the peers of Charlemagne and Hugh 
Capet, and endeavored to prove that the Cmssols d'Uz^s were descended from an 
apothecary; the Villerois, from a fish-merchant ; the Rochefoncaolds, from batchers, 
etc. ; the Saint-Simons at least were gentlemen by descent, the posterity of a ooantry 
squire called the Sire de Kouvroi, and not of the Counts de Vermandois. This coun- 
terpart of D'Hozier and Father Anselm, a mixture of truth and falsehood, exasperat- 
ed the dukes to such a degree, that they thought of proceeding to the Palais, and en- 
forcing their pretensions, sword in hand. The Regent arrested the outbreak by decid- 
ing in favor of the request of the dukes by a decree of the council. May 21, 1716 ; but 
the parliament, in turn, inveighed in such a manner, that the Regent recoiled, revoked 
the order, and pos^ned the decision of the case until the majority of the King. 

This quarrel was followed by a graver discussion. The princes of the branch of 
Cond^, the Duke de Bourbon, the Count de Charolais, his brother, and the Prince de 
Conti, his cousin, presented a request to the council, August 22, 1716, that it should 
take away from the legitimized sons of the late King the right of succession to the throne, 
and the prerogatives of princes of the blood, which had been unduly conferred upon 
them. The Duke de Bourbon, a violent, brutal, and narrow-minded young man, did, 
through hatred of his aunt, Louise B^n^dicto de Bourbon - Conde, Duchess du 
Miune, what the Regent had been unwilling to do through regard for his wife, the 
daughter of the late King and Madame de Montespan, like the legitimized princes. 
The dukes and peers, always in quest of occasions to appear in public as a body, inter- 
fered to demand, that, if the legitimized princes lost the rank of princes of the blood, 
precedence over other peers should also be taken from them, and they should be made 
to take rank according to the date of their peerages. The Duke du Maine, through 
weakness of character, and his brother, the Count de Toulouse, through a sort of 
philosophic indifference, let themselves be overthrown without much resistance ; but 
the Duchess du Maine valiantly sustained the shock. This strange personage, who 
had, in the body of a dwarf, a mind of indefatigable turbulence and vivacity, quitted 
her amusements at Soeaux, where she was enthroned like a theatrical queen, in the 
midst of wits and comedians, to rush headlong into the polemic at the head of a bat- 
talion of jurisconsults and scholars, especially Jesuit scholars (Father Daniel's History 
of France had been composed in great part to fiivor by examples the claims of bastards 
to the right of succession ) . The numerous writings of both parties agreed in invoking 
the authority of the nation, as the sole judge of the succession to the throne. " The roy- 
al authority," says Lemontei (t. I. p. 171), " was represented therein as a deposit and 
a proxy ; the monarchy, as a simple civil contract ; and the nation, as the master and 
arbiter of its rights." Men were already far distant from the Great King and the 
Politics of the Holy Scriptures I Madame du Maine knew how to find allies and to 
arouse the jealousy of the untitled nobility against the dukes : numerous noblemen, 
in noisy meetings, signed a memorial against the pretensions of the dukes and peers 
to constitute a body separate from the nobility. A relative democracy and aristocracy 
were thus opposed to each other in the bosom of the aristocratic order. The Regent, 
disquieted, forbade the nobility to assemble and to draw up collective documents. 
Thirty-nine noblemen protested, maintaining that judgment on what regarded princes 
belonged only to the King after attaining minority, or to the States-General ; the legiti- 
mized princeb made a similar protest : the parliament received neither the one nor the 
other. Six of the leaders of the nobility were imprisoned in the Bastille for a few weeks. 
The Council of the Regency, July 2, 1717, disregarded the protests, decided the case 
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forbade the directors and employes of the bank to retain any of 
the royal funds, or to make any use of them on account of the 
bank, rendered all fiscal officers responsible for the funds which 
they might have converted into notes, and prohibited all foreigners, 
even those naturalized, from interfering directly or indirectly in 
the management of the royal funds, "imder the penalties decreed 
by the ordinances." The parliament purely and simply took pos- 
session of the administration of finance. The rumor ran that 
the parliament intended to seize, judge, and hang Law on the 
spot ; and Law, terrified, hastened to take refuge in the Palais- 
Boyal. Saint-Simon, always inclined to believe in the marvellous, 
speaks very seriously of this project, which, doubtless, never was 
in earnest. The parliament of 1718 was not of the stature to 
strike a blow worthy of the Sixteen of the League.* 

After this outbreak, nearly a fortnight passed without event ; 
but it was the silence that precedes the battle. The parliament 
followed up its assault by divers measures which confirmed the 
decree of August 12. The Palais-Royal deliberated. The Re- 
gent, " brave in danger, timid in embarrassment," ^ was angry, 
but hesitated : men of action and audacity almost forced him to 
act. Law, recovered from his terror, had found energetic aux- 
iliaries, — D'Argenson, who detested the parliament, both through 
the instinct of despotism, and through rancor of long standing ; 
the Abb^ Dubois, the former preceptor of Philippe of Orleans, who 
had become a diplomatist and high in credit through the success 
of an important negotiation in England ; Saint-Simon, always hos- 
tile to the members of the bar ; the Duke de Bourbon, lastly, bound 
to the Regent by a new pension, and to the System by the profits 
which his gross rapacity hoped from it. A vigorous blow was re- 
solved upon. August 26, the parliament was summoned to the 

agaiiut the legitimized pTinces, and revoked the edicts of Louis XIV. in their favor : 
the honors of princes of the blood for life alone were left to them. The preambles of 
the edict are in the same spirit as the writings of the parties : the King is made to say 
therein, that, " if princes of the blood should become lacking, it would belong to the 
nation to repair this misfortune by the wisdom of its choice," and that the King is not 
" free to dispose of the crown." — Anciennes Loisjranpaises, t. XXI. p. 146. 

The Duchess of Maine exclaimed, it is said, that when one had once been declared 
eligible to succeed to the throne, rather than suffer this right to be wrested from 
him, he should kindle a general conflagration throughout the kingdom (Saint-Simon, 
t. ^y. p. 651). She did her best to make her words good. 

I Saint-Simon, t. XVI. p. 434. The decrees of the council and parliament, dec- 
larations, letters-patent, etc., oonoeming the system, are collected in tomes V. and VI. 
of the Histoire du Si/tthne dea Finances, etc. The Hague, 1739, 6 vols. 12mo. 

* Lemontei. 

VOL. I. 6 
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Tuileries for a bed of justice : it came on foot through the streets, 
as oa the day of the barricades of the Fronde ; but the people 
did not stir. The Council of the Regency had been assembled the 
same morning. The legitimized princes, feeling the storm ap- 
proaching, had quitted the session ; and the council had acceded 
to all the wishes of the Regent. The infant King, whose presence 
was reputed necessary to render valid the acts which he did not 
understand, was brought thither. The keeper of the seals, D'Ar- 
genson, then read four royal declarations : the first rudely re- 
proached the parliament for its abuse of His Majesty's favors, 
and signified to it that it might continue to present remon- 
strances against the ordinances addressed to it, provided that 
this were done within a week ; but that afterwards, if the King 
ordered the registration, it would be necessary to obey without 
delay, otherwise the registration would be reputed accomplished. 
The parliament was forbidden to interfere in the administration 
of the finances, or to take cognizance of any affairs of State, un- 
less His Majesty requested its advice. All decrees contrary to 
this were annulled, and were to be stricken from the registers of 
the parliament. The second declaration deprived the legitimized 
princes of precedence over the other peers. A third act, making 
an exception m favor of the Count de Toulouse, on account of 
^^ his zeal for the public good, and his services," continued to 
him, during his life, the privileges which he enjoyed. A fourth 
declaration transferred to the Duke de Bourbon the superintend- 
ence of the education of the King, which the Duke du Maine 
had hitherto possessed. The first president, De Mesmes, a covet- 
ous intriguer, who had one hand in the coffers of the Regent, and 
the other in the plots of the Duchess du Maine, attempted to re- 
monstrate. The keeper of the seals gravely made a semblance 
of going to take orders from the King ; then said, '^ The King 
wishes to be obeyed, and obeyed on the spot." The parliament 
bowed its head ; and the Fronde of 1718 vanished in smoke. The 
next day, indeed, a protest against what had passed in the bed 
of justice was drawn up at the Palais ; but the Regent caused the 
arrest of a president and two counsellors. The parliament de- 
manded the liberty of the three captives, obtained it only after a 
long delay, and attempted nothing more of importance. It forbore 
to register any edict relative to the finances ; but, according to the 
declaration of August 26, the edicts were reputed registered at 
the end of a week, and the registration was dispensed with.^ 

^ Anciamet LoUJranpaiiei, t XXI. p. 151. 
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This successful blow to a rival power was followed by an inter- 
nal revolution in the government. The councils which had re 
placed the ministers had not answered the public expectation : 
by substituting in each branch of power eight or ten ministers 
for a single one, the abuses had been no less, while the dilatori- 
ness, discord, and confusion had increased. A wholly funda- 
mental distinction had not been made ; namely, that if several 
heads are useful in planning, but a single hand is needed for 
execution. A curb might have been put on the arbitrariness of 
the ministers, without abolishing agents so indispensable. Pub- 
lic opinion had already turned against these councils, the objects 
of so great an infatuation ; and tiie parliament itself had lately 
demanded their abolition. This abolition was decreed by the 
Council of the Regency, September 24 ; and the ministerial sys- 
tem was reestablished almost as in the past. The Abb^ Dubois, 
who had had the principal share in this,^ gained thereby the 
ministry of foreign affairs. The Council of Finance alone was 
continued xmder a new form. 

The fall of the councils was an important event : it was the 
miscarriage of an attempt to form in France a governing aristoc- 
racy ; not a parliamentary and semi-republican aristocracy as in 
England, but a monarchical and administrative aristocracy as in 
Austria. ^' The nobility," says the Duke d'Antin in his Memoirs, 
" will not recover from it." * 

At the moment of the fall of the councils, a smothered con- 
test already existed among the conquerors of the parliament. 
D'Argenson, resuming the part of Noailles, and relying like him 
on the counsels of the brothers PSris, thwarted Law, and 
raised up a formidable competition to the Western Company by 
creating a company of farmers-general, that took the farms at 

1 He Btjled the councils " the idolatroos object of the chimerical spirits of the 
former court " (F^don imd his friends). 

s L^ontei, 1. 1, p. 194. The Abb^ de Saint-Pierre, who was distinguished neither 
for tact nor timeliness, had just published, precisely at that juncture, under the title 
of Poliffynodie, an enthusiastic panegyric of goyemment by councils (April, 1718). 
He treated therein so harshly what he styled the vizienhiv, that is, the ministerial des- 
potism of the preceding reign, that the relics of the old court, instigated from the re- 
cesses of Saint-Cyr by Madame de Mointenon, protested against it as an outrage to 
the memory of Louis XIV., and in some sort forced the French Academy to exclude 
the good abb^ from its midst, which the Regent did not forbid. It is not without in- 
terest to remark, that the Pcl^nfnodU, or plurality of councils, as designed by Saint- 
Pierre, was less impracticable than that which had been attempted by the Regent; for 
Saint-Pierre admitted that ministers might be retained, the councils regulating and 
prescribing, the ministers executing. — See his Annale» politiquea, t II. p. 432. 
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fortj-eight and a half millions a year, and issued shares to 
the amount of one hundred millions, payable in state-notes (Sep- 
tember). 

It was impossible to go on in this manner. The Regency had 
added in three years the sum of one hundred and thirty millions 
to the debt of Louis XIV. Without speaking of the contingen- 
cies of war, at this moment imminent, the presumed expenditures 
of 1719 would still exceed the receipts twenty-four millions. It 
was necessary for the government either to quit the System, after 
having become so deeply involved in it, or unreservedly to aban- 
don itself to it. The Regent, contrary to his custom, was decided ; 
and it was Law himself that hesitated when Philippe offered to de- 
liver France to him. Law appeared dimly to discern that his uni- 
tary tendencies had deluded him ; that an arbitrary and corrupt 
government cannot be a government of credit ; that his bank, 
secure in its operations so long as it was a private bank, would be 
exposed to every risk so soon as it became royal, as the govern- 
ment could draw upon it at discretion ; and that the caprice of the 
moment would prevail, in such governments, over permanent in- 
terest. He wished to obtain guarantees, which would prove how 
wrong the parliament had been in treating him as an enemy :.he 
proposed to the Regent to put the bank under the aegis of a pri- 
vate government, composed of members of the four superior 
courts of Paris : the Regent refused. He then proposed, instead 
of rendering the bank royal, to redeem nine hundred millions of 
the capital of the debt in paper-money emitted by the King. This 
expedient was rejected with reason.^ Summoned to fulfil his 
promises, he resolved on his course, launched intrepidly on his 
career, and no longer looked back. D' Argenson yielded, to avoid 
being dismissed from the ministry ; and, December 4, the bank 
was declared royal, with a clause providing that notes could only 
be emitted by decree of the council. The King redeemed the 
shares. Louis XIV. would have been stupefied, indeed, could he 
have seen the King, his successor, .become a banker. The bank- 
notes ceased to be redeemable in invariable coin, and returned to 
the common condition in this respect. It was strange, that, at the 
moment when the bank was so greatly enlarged, it should have 
been deprived of the advantage which had rendered its success 
so rapid. It has been pretended' that Law himself, imbued 

1 L^montei, 1. 1, p. 299, according to the MS. Memoin of the Count deLaMarck 
and the Duke d'Antin. 
> L^montei, 1. 1, p. 300. 
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with too just a distrust of the goyernment, wished to postpone tho 
complete execution of the System, and that it was in spite of him 
that redemption in invariable coin was soon reestablished (April 
22, 1719). The contrary is more probable: the declaration of 
April 22 reveals the thought and hand of Law.^ 

The great machine was in motion, and it no longer depended 
on Law to stop it. December 27, 1718, it was enacted that at 
Paris, and in four other cities where branches of the bank had been 
established, payments could no longer be made in silver, except 
of sums under six hundred francs: above this amount, it was 
necessary to pay in gold or notes. This was a first attack on the 
free circulation of specie, and the beginning of irregular and arbi- 
trary measures. This one was in favor of the notes. Law labored 
at the same time, by expedients at first more legitimate, to cause 
the company's stock to rise in value. The hypothetical profits 
of Louisiana, whither a first expedition had been sent in May, 
1718, had not at first greatly attracted the public. The lease of 
the tobaccos at four million francs, and the purchase of the rights 
of the Company of Senegal in consideration of one million six 
hundred thousand francs, had begun to improve the position of 
the^ company (September-December, 1718). Nevertheless, in 
April, 1719, the shares still stood at only three hundred francs 
in market, or two hundred below par.' Law succeeded in raising 
them to par about the 1st of May.' In the course of this month, 
the East-India Company, which, badly managed, involved in debt, 
and paralyzed, had finally ceded the use of its privileges to the 
merchants of Saint Malo, and a China Company created in 1712, 
were annexed to the Western Company, which thus had in its 
hands almost all the commerce of France outside of Europe, and 
thenceforth entitled itself the Indian Company (it also absorbed 
the African or Barbary Company). It was authorized to add to 
its two hundred thousand original shares fifty thousand new 
shares at five hundred and fifty francs as the price of emission, 
no longer payable in state-notes, but in specie. It was necessary 
to represent four of the old shares to obtain one of the new ones. 
This was well calculated to raise the value of the original shares ; 

1 Histoire du Systhne des Finances, t. V. p. 182. 

' It is important, however, to remark that the stocks heing purchasable in state- 
notes, which still lost more than half, the value of five hundred francs was only nom- 
inal : three hundred francs in specie was in reality above par. 

* The means which he employed was to buy, at par, stocks deliverable within six 
months by paying one instalment in specie. He thus introduced premium markets 
from which is derived what is now called gambling in differences. 
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bat it limited the number of sabscribers, and did not belong to 
the true principles of Law. July 16, a decree of the council 
ordered the transmission of twenty-five million francs in bank- 
notes to Louisiana to facilitate business there. This raised Loui- 
siana greatly in public estimation. July 25, the company leased 
the coinage for nine years, at the aggregate price of fifty mil- 
lions. The stock at this moment attauied the market value 
of one thousand francs, and thus gained one hundred per cent. 
July 27, twenty-five thousand new shares were emitted at this 
rate of one thousand francs ; the nominal value of the shares still 
remaining five hundred francs. It was necessary to represent 
five of the old shares to procure one of the new ones. The emis- 
sion of notes corresponded to the emission of shares : the two 
reservoirs of the bank and the company, as Lemontei says, fed 
each other. The same day, July 27, a decree of the council 
ordered a dividend of twelve per cent on the nominal price of 
the shares (five hundred francs) to be paid to the stockholders. 
The shares rose with increasing rapidity. 

A month after, Law, urged by the Regent, believed himself 
able to risk a vast and bold operation which he had promised, — tlie 
redemption of the debt. A decree of the council, August 27, 
completed his victory over D'Argenson ; the lease of the general 
farms, concluded under the auspices of the keeper of the seals, 
was annulled, and the farms were adjudged to the Indian Com- 
pany at the price of fifty-two millions per annum, and on condi- 
tion of reimbursing the stockholders of the otlier company. The 
King prolonged to the term of fifty years the privileges of the In- 
dian Company. On these conditions, the company promised to lend 
the King twelve hundred millions to pay the bulk of the debt, pro- 
vided that he would guarantee to it thirty-six millions annually 
on the product of the taxes ; that is, it enabled the King to con- 
vert a debt at four per cent into a debt at three per cent. Au- 
gust 31, the rentes assigned on the aids and salt-taxes, the villain- 
taxes, etc., were abolished, the holders being ordered to present 
their titles to the keeper of the royal treasury, who would redeem 
them by drafts on the cashier of the Indian Company. 

It was by means of an emission of two hundred and forty 
thousand new shares that Law designed to pay the twelve hun- 
dred millions ; for this it was necessary that the shares should be 
worth five thousand instead of five hundred francs : they attained 
this value at that very moment. The lately hesitating public 
rushed with eagerness to take part in this powerful organiza- 
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tioii) which seemed destined to absorb the entire State. The 
rumor of mines of gold and precious stones, discovered, it was said, 
on the Mississippi, completed the kindling of the public imagina- 
tion.* The personages most deeply interested in the System were 
seen disputing with each other the grants of land, the duchies^ the 
marquisateSj distributed by the company in Louisiana. Law 
bid in for himself, among the Arkansas, a fief fire hundred leagues 
in circumference. This confidence attracted that of the masses. 
September 13, a hundred thousand shares were created at the price 
of five thousand francs, payable in specie or in bank-notes, without 
the condition of representing prior shares. This did not guar- 
antee the creditors of the State, to whom these shares were to 
revert, against the rivals who competed for their acquisition. 
They complained, and obtained a prohibition to pay for the last 
shares otherwise than in state-notes, or in drafts on the keeper 
of the treasury (September 26). The favor was not so great, 
after all ; for the creditors received for five thousand francs' worth 
of titles of rentes a share worth five thousand francs in the mar- 
ket, but the original par value of which was only five hundred 
francs, and which might fall anew. Prom September 25 to Octo- 
ber 2, two hundred thousand new shares were issued. This made 
three hundred thousand instead of two hundred and forty thou- 
sand : the reason was that Law had promised the Regent a second 
loan of three millions at three per cent, hypothecated, like the 
other, on the revenue from the taxes. This edict was pub- 
lished October 12, with a royal declaration, that the emission of 
shares was definitively ended. As the price of this second loan, 
the receiver-generalships were abolished, and their receipts united 
to the company, which thus had all the direct and indirect taxes 
in its hands. The company, by virtue of the decree of Septem- 
ber 26, no longer receiving specie for the new shares, and the pub- 
lic rushing to the purchase of the shares with such frenzy 
that the precious metals, by their weight, became embarrassing 
and in the way, paper attained a premium of five and ten per 
cent above gold and silver. " Have you any gold ? " — " No, in- 
deed!" became a proverbial saying. The delay accorded to 
subscribers for the payments (October 20), a delay necessary to 
enable the creditors of the State to put themselves in a position 
to meet them, gave a new impulse to the market value. In Octo- 

1 Much charlatanism was used to render the Miasissippi popolar : neverthelesB, the 
company was itself insnaied by these illusions ; for it spent a laige amonat of money 
in the search of a pretended r(>ck of emerald. 
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ber the shares rose to ten thousand francs, twenty times their 
par value, and more than forty times their market value in 
specie at the time of the first emission. They did not stop there. 
The History of the System of Fiiumces (t. II., in.) pretends that 
the shares rose to eighteen and twenty thousand francs ; but this 
is not confirmed. 

These figures, in their barren enunciation, astonish the mind. 
What will it be if we retrace in imagination the living picture of 
the community in the midst of which these prodigious financial 
movements were wrought ? This picture is within the memory 
of all. Who does not know by tradition that narrow and dingy 
Rue Quincampoix, the centre of stock-jobbing,^ with its thousand 
offices, whither, for six months, rushed and thronged all Paris, all 
France, and all Europe ; where ranks, sexes, the different orders of 
state, great lords and prelates, military men, members of the bar, 
officials, merchants and clerks, masters and valets, court ladies and 
women of the town, mingled together in one long saturnalia ? It 
was the equality of cupidity, the equality of play. And what 
play ! Unheard-of fortunes were made there in a few days, in a 
few hours. Lackeys, enriched by a turn of the hand, purchased 
the carriages behind which they had mounted the day before. 
There were men who carried in their pocket-books sixty or eighty 
millions' worth of shares at tlie market rate ! Two classes of 
persons had the principal part in this wealth, improvised as if by 
a fairy's wand, — the great lords and the farmers of the revenue. 
The cupidity of the princes and the higher nobility, the baseness 
of the courtiers before the Scotch Plutus who sliowered down 
stocks and bank-notes from his hands, were equalled only by the 
display and prodigality of the parvenus intoxicated by their fan- 
tastic elevation. But the public, wholly carried away by the ir- 
resistible impulse, scarcely stopped to moralize. Each day wit- 
nessed the arrival at Paris of streams of holders of rentes and 
officials, whose offices had been redeemed, hastening to invest their 
funds in shares : merchants, who came to watch the fluctuation, 
to profit by it for their trade, or to plunge into it on their own 
account ; foreign speculators, imitators, curious spectators, adven- 



1 The Rue Qnincampoix, situated between the Rues Saint Martin and Saint Denis, 
in the most commercial quarter of Paris, had long been occapied by bankers : during 
the War of the Succession, the brokerage of the mint-bills and of idl the royal paper 
was carried on there : the habit waa resumed and traffic in stocks established there in 
1779. The enormous affluence spoken of by the Memoirs of the times dated espe- 
cially from the month of August. 
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turers, and intrigaers. Luxury and the throng increased at once 
in an incredible ratio ; fabulous sums were expended almost as 
soon as gained ; travel was interrupted by the innumerable mul- 
titude of carriages ; gold and silver glittered everywhere on ap- 
parel of silk and velvet ; the deliglits of Lucullus and Apicius 
were equalled by the millionnaires (it was then that the word 
was created) of the Rue Quincampoix ; a frenzied and disorderly 
but prodigiously powerful impulse had been given to the com- 
merce and manufactures of Paris. The concentration of the 
population was such from 1719 to 1720, that an historian does not 
hesitate to estimate it at one million four hundred thousand souls ! ^ 
The impulse of Paris reacted on all France; the amount of man- 
ufactures increased three-fifths ; interest fell to one and a quarter 
per cent. 

In the midst of this universal vertigo, popular and liberal meas- 
ures, dictated by Law to the company, attest that he had other 
views than unbridled stock-jobbing. The company had gener- 
ously requested of the King, in consideration of the abatement of 
a million francs annually on the farming of the tobaccos, the abo- 
lition of some duties onerous to commerce : it obtained permis- 
sion to employ funds to undertake searfishery, and to establish 
manufactures, without claiming any monopoly on tliis account. 
Law revolved in his brain much vaster designs. He had proposed 
to the Eegent the substitution for all the taxes of a single tax, the 
hundredth penny .^ It was the taxation of capital, instead of the 
taxation of revenues proposed by Vauban. Reformatory minds 
are still divided between these two ideas. Law also wished to 
abolish the vendibility of office, to purchase the rights of pos- 
session, and to replace the parliament by magistrates removable 
at pleasure : but this idea belonged less peculiarly to him, and 
came from Dubois, according to Saint-Simon, who boasts of hav- 
ing twice hindered the Regent from realizing it ; fearing, he says, 
despite his hatred of the bar, to see this last curb of despotism 
and ultramontanism broken. 

Law, however, was not intoxicated by the prodigious rise of the 
shares, which had surpassed his anticipations and wishes : he had 

^ L^montei, t. n. p. 206. There is certainly much exaggeration here. Where 
could all these people hare lodged ? The Princess Palatine, mother of the Regent, 
■peaks, in her letters, of an increase of three hundred thousand souls over the ordinary 
population. This is certainly quite enough : it would have made nearly a million 
souls. 

> Lemontei, 1. 1, p. 316. This important memorial, dated June 10, 1719, is unpub- 
lished. Law thought that the hundredth penny would yield two hundred millions. 
VOL. 1. 7 
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too lofty an intellect not to be alarmed at the very exaggeration 
of the success. The valae attributed to the shares by the fashion 
exceeding, beyond all comparison, the real value of the posses- 
sions and privileges of the company, and the amount of the ideal 
wealth in circulation in the Rue Quincampoix being such that all 
France might have been sold without covering it, it was evident 
that the most prudent millionnaires and Mississippians would per- 
ceive the illusion, realize their shares in notes, and their notes in 
specie or land, and thus give the signal for decline. A few had 
already begun. Still other perils pressed, on all sides, on the au- 
thor of the System. The weakness, avidity, and bad faith of the 
government had engendered that abuse of credit which Law had 
lately foreseen with anxiety. The barriers set to the issue of notes 
had already given way before the hand of the Regent. D'Argenson 
was watching for the instant to avenge himself. A man more pow- 
erful over the mind of the Regent, the minister Dubois, at first 
friendly to Law, had received hostile instructions from England, 
to whom he was sold. The cabinet of London saw, with jealousy, 
British gold escaping from the South-Sea Company and the Eng- 
lish Eastrlndia Company, to flow to Paris : it understood what 
an impulse the French colonies and marine were about to receive 
under an able and bold guidance, and it dreamed only of over- 
throwing the author of the System. Already the arrogant am- 
bassador Stair had had altercations so violent with his fellow- 
countryman Law, that the minister Stanhope, thinking it neces- 
sary to undermine the latter, and not to attack him openly, 
judged it prudent to disavow and recall Stair.* 

Law did not, therefore, disguise from himself the gravity of the 
situation. He had attempted to slacken the mad rise of stocks by a 
restraining movement ; but it was too late : he was no longer strong 
enough to moderate his gigantic machine. Having been unable 
to slacken it, he was constrained to sustain it at any price. He saw 
no other means of saving the notes than to depreciate the metallic 
currency ; and he launched into a series of fatal expedients, con- 
trary to his own maxims, but which had become inevitable. De- 

1 See the letter of Dubois, February 24, 1720, ap. M€m. secreU du Cardinal Dubois, 
t. L p. 31 1, Paris, 1S15. There was already a plot to overthrow the bank by present- 
ing a mass of notes for redemption ; but Law had met it, and by a sudden diminution 
in gold had obliged the authors of this English intrigue to take back notes for their 
louis. The English ministers, having striven to establish a counter system by causing 
the rise of the stock of the South-Sea Company, Law bought in £1,600,000 worth of 
them at a low priec for the French Company, and sold them again when they rose. — 
M^.delaR£genoe,t,iy.p. 119; Hist, du SifsUme, 1. 1. ^. 160. 
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cember 1, he procured a decree that neither the bank nor the treas- 
ury should any longer receive specie, except for balances due. 
This was renouncing that part of the System which consisted in 
attracting the precious metals into the liands of the State, but 
providing for the most pressing need ; that is, depreciating the 
metals by diminishing their use, and indirectly averting the 
conversion of notes into specie by the prohibition to convert 
specie into notes. This extreme course could not be sustained. 
Decemlier 21, a prohibition to make payments of over ten francs 
in silver, and of over three hundred francs in gold, was issued. 
The bank began again to deliver notes for silver, and the treasury 
to receive specie under ten francs and three hundred francs, but 
in consideration of a premium of five per cent (ten-franc notes 
had been issued to generalize the use of paper as much as possi- 
ble). Foreign bills of exchange were to be paid in notes; a 
great error, which was destined to turn exchange against France. 
December 29, the emission of bank-notes was increased, officially^ 
to one thousand millions. On the 80th, a general assembly of the 
company regulated the dividend of the stock at forty per cent on 
the par value of five hundred francs : this was scarcely two per 
cent for those who had bought it at ten thousand francs ; but 
able financiers saw that this dividend was stiU largely fallacious. 
Many foreigners and a few French millionnaires had already con- 
verted their shares into cash, purchased real estate, or exported 
large sums, especially to England, where the still moderate price 
of the South-Sea Company stock attracted speculators. The 
decline commenced before the end of December. 

Law faced the danger courageously. He assumed the patent 
responsibility of all that was to be done. Since the dissolution 
of the councils, the finances had been reputed to be admini^red 
by a sort of committee. Law, already naturalized, abjured Pro- 
testantism in order to become eligible to public functions, and 
took the title of Comptroller-General (January 6, 1720). After 
the first decline, he succeeded in arresting the shares, on the road 
to discredit, at between nine and ton thousand francs: he was 
aided by the manoeuvres of the large holders, but especially by the 
former holders of the rentes that had been redeemed, who were 
reduced to the necessity of making use of their new investments. 
The latter, coming in the market in proportion as they were 
paid, replaced, for some time, the large speculators that had de- 
parted. But, while the shares were sustained, owing to this com- 
petition, the notes fell precipitately. The panic spread in the 
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city; confidence fled as quickly as it had arisen: despite the meas- 
ures against specie, the merchants asked doable when paid in 
notes, which caused the rise in price of all commodities ; and the 
realizers besieged the bank. A prince of the blood, Conti, gorged 
with enormous wealth by the Regent and Law, set the example of 
this attack on public credit. At the first refusal that he expe- 
rienced from the comptroller-general, worn out and disgusted 
with his insatiable gluttony, he revenged himself by bringing from 
the bank three vans laden with silver in exchange for his uotes.^ 
The Duke de Bourbon, the head of his branch, quite as rapacious 
as he, showed himself a little less vile, in this sense at least, — that 
he did not betray the bank and company which he eagerly plun- 
dered. Mark what the Condes had become ! At the age when 
their brave ancestors knew nothing but love and war, the sole 
passions of their soul were usury and stock-jobbing.* By the side 
of their vices, the vices of Philippe of Orleans are almost noble ! 

Law continued his desperate struggle. January 28, a general 
recoinage of specie with a slight diminution was decreed : the 
bank-notes were made current throughout the kingdom ; they had 
been so only at Paris, and in the cities where branch banks were 
established. It was prohibited to transport specie during the 
month of February from the cities where there were mints. Peiv 
mission was given the company to search all houses "without 
exception," in order to discover the specie which had not been 
carried to the mint for recoinage, and which was to be confiscated 
in favor of the informers. Louis XIV. had ventured on nothing 
so tyrannical. What resources to sustain a'feystem of credit ! The 
conversion of paper into coin, far from being arrested, was precipi- 
tated with an impetuosity comparable to the suddenness of the 
rise. ' Men purchased, at any price, estates, offices, houses, mer- 
chandise, precious stones, fancy articles; every thing that pre- 
sented any commercial value whatever. February 4 and 18, two 

1 SainlrSimon, t. XVIII. p. 96. " It suffices to be of the blood of the Bouzbons to 
love this metal/' says the attorney Barbier in his Journal, 1. 1, p. 193. 

3 One of them, the Count de Charolais, the brother of the Duke de Bourbon, even 
showed much more hideous passions. It is related that he began by assassinating one 
of his valets, whose wife he had been unable to seduce ; that he stained his debauches 
with blood by ignoble barbarities on the courtesans that were brought to him ; that he 
fired on the tilers to give himself the pleasure of seeing them fall from the roofs. He 
would have lost his head on the scaffold half a score of times, had it been possible 
for justice against princes to exist under the monarchy. — See Lacretelle, Hist, de 
France pendant le xviii. siicle, t. II. p. 59. The Marquis d'Ai^nson, in his Me- 
moirs, while describing him as a kind of furious maniac, makes no mention of these 
crimes. 
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decrees of the council, for the purpose of obstructing this move- 
menty prohibited the transportation of precious stones and of gold 
and silver plate. On the 22d,' Law obtained from the Regent and 
the company the adoption of a measure from which he expected 
salvation : he caused it to be enacted that the King should re- 
store to the company the administration of the bank, with the ces- 
sion of all profits made and to be made ; the bank remaining 
royal, and the King continuing to guarantee the notes. New 
notes could be emitted only by virtue of decrees of the coimcil, 
after deliberations held in the general assembly of the company. 
The company was to make no advances to the King, and the 
bank was to make no payments to the treasury without having re* 
ceived security. The ten-&anc notes were to be redeemed in 
specie, and destroyed ; and the five per cent premium granted to 
paper over specie was abolished. These were wise concessions to 
the reflux of public opinion. The King ceded to the company a 
hundred thousand shares that belonged to him, at the price of 
nine hundred millions ; three hundred millions of which were 
payable within a year, the rest in ten years. The company was 
to create five hundred millions' worth of shares in rentes at two 
per cent, to redeem the perpetual rentes belonging to corporar 
lions or minors, which it had been impossible to redeem from the 
fifteen hundred millions loaned to the King. The company was no 
longer to keep an open office for the purchase and sale of shares. 

The prevailing idea in this important act was a final efibrt to 
rescue the bank from the rapacity of the arbitrary ruling power, 
and to save the notes at any price, even at the expense of the 
shares. This effort was to be in vain. 

February 25, the augmentation of the coin was decreed. On 
the 27th, it was forbidden any private individual or community to 
keep more than five hundred francs in specie or bullion, under 
penalty of confiscation, and a fine of ten thousand francs : the 
treasurers of the King, manufacturers and merchants, were ex- 
cepted by special permission. It was prohibited to make pay- 
ments of over one hundred francs in specie, under penalty of a 
fine of three thousand francs. March 5, a decree of the council 
prescribed the prepayment, at maturity, of the sums loaned by 
the bank ; fixed the shares at the exorbitant price that had been 
given to the King ; and, contrary to the deliberation of February 
22, opened an office at the bank, for the conversion, at pleasure, of 
shares into notes, and notes into shares. The fusion of the notes 
and the shares belonged, indeed, to the general spirit of the Sys- 
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tern; but, under the circumstances, nothing could liave been 
more fatal. The notes were sacrificed to the shares ; the general 
interest, to the interest of the nobility and the capitalists : the 
bank was condemned to multiply the notes when their deprecia- 
tion prescribed their reduction. It is probable that Law's action 
was forced. The decree of March 5 impelled him violently to- 
wards the brink of destruction : the silver mark was raised to 
eighty francs ; and a premium was again given to notes over 
specie. March 11, matters were carried much further. Grold was 
demonetized from May 1, silver from December 31, with the ex- 
ception of the small coin of recent fabrication, with successive 
diminutions ; so that silver, on the Ist of December, would have 
been reduced from eighty to twenty-seven francs a mark. It was 
sought to discourage the conversion of paper into coin at any cost. 
Private individuals were ordered to carry their specie to the bank 
under penalty of confiscation, half of which was for the informers. 
We are seized with vertigo on contemplating the audacity of 
thus subverting the whole economic existence of society, and un- 
dertaking to abolish, as Saint-Simon says, what had been in use 
among mankind since the days of Abraham. In other times, a 
revolution would have followed from much less grievances ; but 
men were worn out with the thii-st for gain and the intoxication 
of play. A sort of stupefaction succeeded the madness of 1719. 
The strangest events scarcely gave rise to astonishment : they ap- 
peared like dreams. Men clamored, but they did not move ; and 
enough obeyed for the bank to receive forty-five millions in a 
month. The masses, however, resisted passively, and kept their 
crowns. The greatest evil caused by the rash enterprises of the 
government was the demoralization which they excited. The 
denunciations were infinitely more wide-spread than in the times 
of the Chamber of Justice. Men saw with horror a son denounce 
his father. The Regent, with laudable inconsistency, punished this 
wretch for having applied the law. He did himself equal honor 
in another circumstance. Since the beginning of the decline, 
tliere had been increasing disorder in the Rue Quincampoix and 
its vicinity. Quarrels, thefts, and assaults multiplied in these 
narrow lanes. The prodigious farce, which no Aristophanes 
would have succeeded in reproducing, ended by a fearful tragedy. 
A young man of the highest nobility of the Netherlands, allied 
to the first families of France and to the Regent himself. Count 
de Horn, enticed a stock-jobber into a tavern, and stabbed him, in 
order to rob him of his pocket-book. The Regent, usually so 
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yielding to solicitations, knew how to be just, thanks above all to 
Law ; and Count de Horn died on the wheel. On the same day 
of the assassination (March 22), stock transactions in the Rue 
Quincampoix were, interdicted as useless, since there was an 
open office at the bank. 

The edicts against specie were not the only cause of trouble 
that existed in Paris. Eager as the company had been to people 
Louisiana, it had sought to fill it up with all kinds of elements, 
whether pure or impure : ordinances of January 8 and March 12, 
1719, had prescribed the transportation thither of vagabonds and 
convicts escaped from exile ; a deplorable resource for an infant 
colony. A new edict of March 10, 1720, authorized the tribunals 
to substitute transportation for the greater part of the legal pen- 
alties, and ordered a general search for vagrants and mendicants 
for the same end. The police, wretchedly constituted since it 
had quitted the hands of D'Ai*genson, knew how to organize nei- 
ther depots nor means of transportation. The wretched emi- 
grants were treated with the most barbarous neglect : they were 
left to perish of hunger ! It happened, moreover, that the archers, 
commissioned to make the arrests, carried off not only vagrants, 
but persons of quite different condition, either to force them to 
ransom themselves from their hands, or to satisfy private ven- 
geance at the price of gold. The people lost patience : the archers 
were set upon in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine ; but the govern- 
ment extricated itself from blame by issuing. May 3, an ordinance 
giving guarantees against these monstrous abuses. May 9, it 
decreed that no more criminals or vagrants should be sent to 
Louisiana, on the energetic protest of the voluntary colonists 
against the blighting medley that was inflicited upon them.^ 

The public discontent did not therefore break out in a way to 
menace the existence of the government ; but the System, never- 
theless, continued on the road to destruction. Address, force, 
reasoning, — Law employed every thing in his defence. From 
Febniary to May, 1720, he published anonymously, in the Mercure 
de France^ four apologetic letters, by which he strove to recover 
public favor. We cannot refrain from pity for this lofty intel- 
lect, struggling with impossibilities, deceiving himself and endeav- 
oring to deceive others by sophisms which he had formerly refuted. 
Law undertook to legitimize confiscation by eloquentiy attacking 
the men who monopolized the specie and obstructed its circu- 

^Andennes Lois Jranpauet, t XXI. p. 170; JJuf. du Sysiime, t. IH. p. 136; 
L^nontei, 1 1, p. 321. 
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lation.^ He affirmed that the System would have become popu- 
lar of itself in the end ; but that despotic power, by establishing 
it authoritatively, had only advanced the public welfare ; that the 
System had so completely enveloped every part of the State, that 
it was impossible now for the King or the public to destroy it ! He 
justified the compulsory currency of notes, and the prohibition 
to keep specie, etc., ^' because the notes were secured either in 
specie or in shares, the vcUtie of which was certain ! " An incon- 
testable point in his plea is the picture of the benefits of the Sys- 
tem, — the bank replacing the revenue-farmers to the immense ad- 
vantage of the tax-payers ; the additional value of all property ; the 
impulse given to all the arts and manufactures ; the marine spring- 
ing up anew ; all Prance revivified as by a miracle. He cannot 
be reproached with any charlatanism in what he says of Louisiana. 
What was to be done, meanwhile, to save the source of these 
benefits ? The shares, a moment revived, fell slowly, but irre- 
sistibly : the discredit of the notes was not arrested. It is said 
that Law returned to the project of extinguishing by an able 
scheme as many of the notes as possible, but that his credit had 
declined, and that D'Ai*genson secured the triumph of another 
plan, which was realized May 2\? On that day, a decree of the 
council appeared, which said nothing of withdrawing specie 
from circulation, but of establishing a just proportion between it 
and notes, shares and other property, and of preventing its greater 
value from diminishing credit. A gradual diminution was pre- 
scribed on the shares, which were to be reduced to five thousand 
francs on the 1st of December. The notes were also to be reduced 
one-half by gradation at the same epoch : they were to be received, 
however, without reduction, for taxes, and in payment for life- 

1 " Money is yours only by the title that gives yon a right to call it so, and to make 
it pass through your hands to satisfy yonr needs and desires. Except in this case, the 
nse of it belongs to yonr fellow-citizens. . . . The coin bears the stamp of the prince, 
and not yonrs, to apprise yon that it belongs to yon only for circulation, and that yon 
- are not at liberty to appropriate it to yourself in any other sense." This is true ; but 
how many truths are there that cannot be established by force I Law applied to lands, 
to houses, to all property, what he says of money ; that is to say, that the State has a 
right to take all these possessions fipom you, if the nse yon make of them is not useful 
to society. The State has a right to expropriate for public utility, but at the price of 
an indemnity which protects the individual right in the &ce of the social right : this 
reservation is not made by Law.^(Ftft;r«8 de Law, ap. ^conomistes Jinanden du XVili. 
Sade, pp. 656-675. 

'Such is the story of Saint-Simon, t. XVIL pp. 211-217 ; and of the Histoirt du 
Sifsthne, t. m. p. 144. L^montei, on the contrary (t I. p. 322), after the Memoirs of 
the Buke d'Antin and Forbonnais ( t. n. p. 623), insists that the plan adopted belonged 
to Law. 
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rentes J until January 1. The premiums and advantages granted 
to the notes were abolished. 

It seems impossible to admit that Law was the author of an act 
which gave the death-blow to the System by depriving the notes of 
their invariability : Law, doubtless, only had the weakness to yield to 
what he could not help, instead of letting himself be ruined on the 
spot. Not that this act was really detrimental to the public. If the 
decree of May 21 be compared with that of March 6, on the dimi- 
nution of specie and the proportion established, it will be seen that 
the holders of paper would still have had the advantage, on the 
Ifit of December, over the possessors of specie ; but this was too 
complicated for the public, who saw only one thing, — the loss of 
half of the nominal capital, the bankruptcy of the System ! A cry 
of rage arose ; the holders of the notes were less patient than the 
holders of specie ; the parliament, long mute, reentered the field 
with its remonstrances ; and the storm of public opinion was such, 
that the Regent yielded. The decree of May 21 was revoked on 
the 27th, so far as the notes were concerned. On the 29th, the decree 
demonetizing specie was revoked, and the silver mark was fixed at 
eighty francs. June 1, the prohibition to keep specie and bullion 
was revoked. Whatever might have been the share of Law in the 
decree of the 21st, he bore the responsibility of it before the pub- 
lic, as of all the rest: the Regent, stunned by the universal clamor, 
seemed to abandon him. At the instigation of D'Argenson, Law 
was arrested, and summoned to give in his accounts. This afford- 
ed him an opportunity for a last triumph : the accounts of the 
bank and the company were as clear as daylight. The Regent 
offered him permission to keep the comptroller-generalship: he 
refused, advised him to administer it by a commission, retained the 
superintendence of the bank and the company, and caused D'Ar- 
genson to be disgraced, and the seals to be restored to the Chancel- 
lor d'Aguesseau, hoping to calm the public mind by the recall of 
this beloved and venerated personage. 

The company had presented the most satisfactory statement of 
its affitirs (Jime 8). It had founded settlements on the coasts 
of Louisiana, at Dauphin Island, at Mobile, and at Biloxi. In the 
interior, on an island of the great river, some deported salt- 
smugglers were founding an infant city which they called New 
Orleans in honor of the Regent. The French peasantry refusing 
to emigrate,^ Law had bovght of one of the Oerman princes, 

^ Th6 want of saccess of our colonies has been attribnted to the mobility of the 

TOL. I. 8 
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accustomed to sell their subjects for any use, twelve thousand 
farm-laborers of the Palatinate, designed to people his duchy 
of the Mississippi ; four thousand of whom had already been 
despatched from our ports. The fishery and the fur-trade were 
prospering under the protection of the forts that had been 
erected on Royal Island (or Cape Breton) to endeavor to replace 
the positions lost in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. Colonial 
agriculture was developing rapidly under the influence of an 
excellent commercial regulation issued in 1717. Tobacco was 
increasing in Louisiana. Goffer was becoming naturalized in the 
Isle of Bourbon, whence it was destined to spread through all 
our tropical colonies. The second of the Mascarene Isles, Mau- 
ritius, abandoned by the Dutch, who had concentrated at the 
Cape, had been nominally occupied in 1715 by order of the 
government of Louis XIY., and baptized by the name of the Isle 
of France : inferior in soil to Bourbon, but superior in its coasts 
and harbors, it promised an important naval station to the East- 
India trade, and a new base of operations for the recapture of 
the great Island of Madagascar. The French flag was reappear- 
ing in all waters as in the best days of Colbert. In the preced- 
ing winter, the company had despatched eighteen ships to the 
East, and thirty to Louisiana and Africa: it now possessed a 
hundred and five large vessels, and values to the amount of more 
than three hundred millions. It had largely increased the reve- 
nue from all the taxes which it collected, not by oppressing the tax- 
payers, but by improving the administration of the collection.* 

The company had withdrawn from the market nearly three 
hundred thousand shares besides the hundred thousand of the 
King, and requested that they should be extinguished, so as to 
reduce the whole amount to two hundred thousand. It asked to 
be released from the nine hundred millions due the King, and 
ofiered to cede back to him part of the forty-eight millions 
assigned to it on the taxes. It solicited pei*mis8ion to make a 
call on its stockholders for three thousand francs a share ; paying, 
to those who should respond, a dividend of three per cent on the 
basis of twelve thousand francs a share, which dividend was to 
be guaranteed by an insurance society formed among the princi- 
pal stockholders : the surplus profits were to belong to this society. 

natiooAl character: it is quite the contxarj. The reason is, that, among us, the agri- 
coltoral popolation are so much attached to their native soil, that they will scaroelj 
qoit it at any price. 
1 L^montei, 1. 1, p. 319 ; Forhonnais, 1. 11. p. 625. 
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The government consented to every thing: the company ceded 
back to it, at different times, forty-five millions of the assignments 
on the taxes. It was thus enabled to create twenty-five millions of 
rentes on the Hdtel de Yille, at two and a half per cent on the capi- 
tal of one thousand millions, payable in unredeemable renles or in 
notes (June 10) ; then twelve millions of lite^entes. This was re- 
turning to past expedients, but opening a large market to the notes. 
It was profited by but slowly. The prohibition to make payments 
of more than one hundred francs in silver was renewed, as well 
as a premium of ten per cent on paper, and the prohibition of 
precious stones. 

Nothing succeeded. The two contradictory decrees of May 21 
and May 27 had rendered the discredit irreparable. July 13, 
Law obtained authority to establish at the bank, and in all cities 
where there were branch banks, books of accounts current and 
transfers of the aggregate capital of six hundred millions. This 
institution, so useful to commerce, came too late. The bank was at 
the last extremity : it was forced to suspend payment, except of 
the ten-franc notes. The consternation was profound. The people, 
trembling lest the ten-franc notes should cease to be redeemed in 
turn, rushed to the bank with frenzied anguish. Stock-jobbing 
descended into the lowest strata of society. The porters of the 
markets turned speculators, bought up the notes at a discount, 
and forced their way through the crowd by main strength to the 
oflSces of the cashiers. They fought ; they were stifled at the 
doors : many perished. Three corpses were carried by the people 
before the windows of the Regent. The carriage of Law was torn 
to pieces in the very court-yard of the Palais-Royal (July 17). 
The shares, meanwhile, had fallen to five thousand francs in notes, 
*which was no longer equal to twenty-five hundred francs in specie. 
Every one strove to rid himself of the notes in any manner pos- 
sible : merchandise sextupled in price.^ 

The popular agitation encouraged the ill-will of the parliament. 
The government having confirmed the privileges of the company,^ 
in perpetuUp jOn condition that it should withdraw from circula- 
tion fifty millions of notes a month during a year, the parliament, 
which had registered the most urgent edicts, entreated the King to 
withdraw this confirmation, without even employing the time-hon- 

^ A pair of silk stockingB 8old for forty liyres ; an eU of fine gray doth, horn sey- 
enty to eighty Uttbs. — Jowmal of the attorney Barbier, 1. 1, p. 42. 

sWith resped to the beaTer-tnde, a duty was, however, snbstitated for the 
monopoly. 
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ored form of remonstrance. Dubois and Law united against the 
common enemy ; and the Regent, reviving under a newer form the 
act in vigor of August 28, 1718, exiled the parliament to Pontoise 
(July 20). The whole number of shares was again fixed at two 
hundred thousand ; and the company was authorized to emit fifty 
thousand new ones at nine thousand francs, in order to give it the 
means of withdrawing the notes (July 81). The silver mark was 
raised to one hundred and twenty francs, July 30 ; then reduced, Oc- 
tober 16, to sixty francs ; the gold in proportion. These enormous 
variations of specie restored the notes for a moment to par ; but 
they speedily fell again. New rentes were created as a means of 
investment ; and, August 15, a decree of the council enacted that 
notes of one thousand and ten thousand francs, from October 1, 
should be no longer a legal tender, and should not be received at 
the treasury, except for rentes j shares, and bank-accounts: the 
small notes were to remain a legal tender until May 1, 1721 ; after 
which the treasury was no longer to receive them for taxes. The 
prohibition to stipulate for any payments whatsoever in gold or 
silver was removed. The credit system and the pap6r currency 
were condemned to death by the very power that had sustained 
them with so much violence ! The shares, two months after, were 
put at two thousand francs. The notes fell ninety per cent ! Every 
thing was in chaos. A new recoinage at ninety francs per mark 
was of much greater profit to foreigners than to the government. 
They indemnified themselves for what we had regained from them 
since 1716. 

An efibrt was made to save the company in the wreck of the 
notes. The stockholders obtained the promise that their profits 
should never be investigated or taxed (August 29). The rights 
of the company established in 1698 for the southern part of St. 
Domingo were transferred to them, which gave them a comer of 
the West Indies which had hitherto remained outside their vast 
colonial domain.^ The monopoly of the Guinea trade, which was 
free from Sierra Leone to the Gape, was also granted to them in 
perpetuity (September 10-17). The stockholders, it is true, 
were subjected to the payment of three thousand fi:tLncs, at first 
optional. At the price to which the shares had fallen, the decline 

1 In 1717, Martinique had been the theatre of a very singular revolution. The gov- 
emor and intendant of this island having rendered themselves insupportable to the 
inhabitants by their tyranny and exactions, the population rose unanimously, seized 
these two functionaries, and sent them to France ; then became tranquil again, as if 
nothing had happened. Another governor was sent them, and thus the matter ended. 
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ought to have been checked, and the ground strengthened 
anew ; but the best-founded hopes were foiled by a fatal event. 
A scourge that has remained too famous in our history, the 
Plagne of Ma/rseiUes^ broke forth at this moment in the south 
of France, and closed all foreign ports to our vessels. External 
trade was paralyzed for nearly a year. 

A decree of October 10 revealed to the public the true situation 
of the bank : the Regent acknowledged that notes to the amount 
of three thousand and seventy-one millions had been fabricated ; 
yet the decrees of the council, necessary according to the statutes, 
had authorized only two thousand one hundred and thirty-eight 
millions. The rest of the emissions had been secretly wrung 
from Law by the Regent. The politics and the prodigality of the 
Regent had vied with each other in drawing from this inexhausti- 
ble reservoir. The profusion of Philippe had exceeded any thing 
that can be imagined.^ Of these three thousand millions, seven 
hundred and seven millions had been withdrawn or burned, 
five hundred and thirty employed in the acquisition of rentes^ two 
hundred in accounts current at the bank, four hundred were in 
the public treasury, and four hundred and sixty-nine in the market. 
Tlie decree set forth the means that remained for the use of notes, 
and thereby justified their withdrawal from circulation, ^^ which 
they only fettered by maintaining the exC'Cssive price of merchan- 
dise." The currency was entirely abolished, no longer from May, 

1721, but from the first of the ensuing November. 

The company still continued to struggle : it obtained authority 
to borrow from its stockholders twenty-two million five hundred 
thousand francs (November 27). The government undertook to 
aid the stockholders who had retained their shares by violating 
the promise made not to subject those who had sold them to in- 
vestigation. It was endeavored to force the latter to return to 
the company, and to buy the shares that were not invested. The 
cashier of the company, Yerzenobre, had fled after realizing an 
enormous sum in gold, with which he enriched Prussia at our 
expense. October 29, it was forbidden, under penalty of death, 
to quit France without a passport until the 1st of January. This 
was tardy and ineffectual ; the depreciation was not slackened ; 

1 See the long luts given by Saint-Simon, — four hundred thousand francs to Ma- 
dame de Rocheforty three hundred thousand francs to La Ch&tre, eight hundred 
thooaand francs to Madame de Ch&teanfort, six hundred thousand francs to La Fare, 
etc., and pensions without number. — T. XVITI. pp. II, 99, 131, 178. 
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the shares fell step by step to two hundred francs, then were to be 
bought for a louis ! 

The System was at an end. December 10, the Regent ap- 
pointed a comptroller-general, Le Pelletier de la Houssaie: a few 
days after, he recalled the parliament, in consideration of mutual 
concessions. The suppression of the bank-accounts efiaced the last 
trace. Dubois had finally persuaded the Regent to sacrifice Law 
irrevocably. Law quitted Paris December 14, and the kingdom 
soon after. This man, who had had the whole fortune of France 
at his discretion, carried away with him for his sole resource a 
few precious stones of indifierent value. He had magnanimously 
made it a point of honor utterly to abandon himself to the risks 
to which he exposed France. At Brussels, whither he first with- 
drew, he was joined by an envoy from the Czar, who had been to 
Paris in search of him. Peter the Great offered him the manage- 
ment of the finances of Russia. He was unwilling to trust him- 
self to this barbarous empire, and retired to Venice, still turning 
his eyes towards France, and preserving a steadfast faith in his 
ideas. He only acknowledged the error of having wished to an- 
nihilate time. He died poor in 1729 ; leaving among us, in the 
midst of the reaction caused by liis disaster, a profound admira- 
tion, and germs at once firuitful and formidable. 

Law had pursued what, he deemed economic truth : but there 
had been in him more than the love of an abstract truth, more 
than a conception of social mechanism ; there had been the love 
of mankind, as hi Yauban and Bois-Guillebert. More brilliant in 
intellect, less pure in morals, less firm in character, but not less hu- 
mane, than they, he was thereby closely linked to the general spirit 
of the eighteenth century.* " Whatever his system may have been, 
it was conceived in the best possible faith. His interest never 
ruled him ; he was true and simple ; he possessed uitegrity ; he 
had great thoughts on many things." Such is the judgment 
passed on him by the most censorious and scornful of men, Saint- 
Simon. Another testimony is still more decisive, — a letter from 
the Anglo-Hanoverian agent Schaub to the minister Dubois, repre- 
senting the English interests in the French cabinet, of January 15, 
1721. ^^ Lord Stanhope (the English prime minister) has endeav- 
ored more than once to go to congratulate you on the master-stroke 



1 A mechanic that cams twenty pence a day is more valoable to the State than a 
landed capitalist of twentj-five thousand pounds.*' — Law, cited by Ltfmontei, 1. 1. 
p. 29S. 
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by which you have ended the year that has just closed by ridding 
yourself of a rivalry equally dangerous to you and to i/,s."* 

Law had left in chaos that France which he had undertaken 
to render so rich and prosperous; the plague devastating two 
great provinces ;' all the rest of the kingdom disorganized ; the 
currency more completely paralyzed than in September, 1715 ; a 
frightful mass of discredited paper encumbering every thing ; the 
gold and silver confined in a few hands ; all the works stopped; 
provisions monopolized or inaccessible by their price, — a dreary 
awakening from a dazzling dream ! 

The ^vernment extricated itself from the crisis by the old ex- 
pedients, — violence and bad faith. It became bankrupt after the 
System, as it would have done without the System : - it was the 
second general bankruptcy within six years ! The four brothers 
Pfiiis, the public executioners in financial matters, were charged 
with the new viaa^ to which were subjected all holders of paper 
connected with the System, including the contracts for rentes 
purchased with notes (January 26, 1721).' It was nothing less 
than the census of all the fortunes in France.^ Categories were 
established, making a discount of one-sixth in nineteen-twentieths ; 
ail immense labor, by which it was sought, as in 1716, to observe 
a sort of relative justice in tlie violation of public faith. Five 
hundred and eleven thousand persons deposed to two thousand 
two hundred and twenty-one millions of paper, which was re- 
duced five hundred and twenty-one millions : there remained 
about one thousand seven hundred millions, which was admitted 
as the capital of life and perpetual rentes on the Hdtel de Yille and 
the villain-taxes, or as payment for municipal offices (hereditary 
mayorships, etc.), which were reestablished in 1722, and letters 
of mastership, which were created in the same year. A very small 
part of the debt (eighty-two and a half millions) was acquitted 
in specie. For the rest, forty millions per annum were assigned 
on the taxes, which guaranteed at most two per cent revenue for 
the perpetual rentes^ and four per cent for the Mi^^entes : after 

1 Miim, teerdM of Caidiiial DaboiB, t. U. p. 2. These are not really Memoin, but 
anthentic docaments intercalated into a narration written bj M. de SevelingeB, Paris, 
1815. ^ Saint-Simon, t XY. p. 384. 

> See Appendix, I., — the Plagne of MaiMilles. 

' The bank-notes did not oonstitnte half of the paper with which France was filled, 
— sabecripdons of the company, receipts of the treasury, titles of new rtnUs, etc. 

^ There were, according to a letter of Dubois, four hundred thousand declarations 
at Paris, and fiye hundred thousand in the provinces. — Af(^m. aeartU of Dubois, t II. 
p. 210. 
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the extinction of the latter, their part was to be employed in be- 
ginning the redemption of the other rentes. This was not real- 
ized; and the sinking-fund, established in England a few years 
before, was not instituted in Prance. 

The second visa terminated, it was found that the debt still ex- 
ceeded six hundred and twenty-five millions of capital, and twelve 
millions six hundred and twenty-five thousand francs of interest 
at two per cent for the debt regulated by the first visa ! There 
was, however, ample compensation in tlie liberation of the reve- 
nues and the additional value of the taxes : from sixty-nine jnil- 
lions in September, 1715, the net revenue had increased to one 
hundred and twenty-three millions. The finances might, there- 
fore, have been retrieved, owing to the exemplary patience with 
which the nation permitted its government to redeem itself at 
pleasure by bankruptcy:^ but, for this, a little order and economy 
would have been needed, instead of idly squandering more than 
the magnificence of Louis XIV. had cost. The Regency persisted 
in the habits acquired during the ephemeral opulence of the Sys- 
tem. The pensions were increased to twenty millions to indem- 
nify those of the courtiers who had been unsuccessful in stock 
gambling. The royal orders on the treasury, the expenditures 
screened from the Chamber of Accounts, amounted to one hun- 
dred and eighty-five millions in 1721. At the close of this year, 
ninety-six millions had already been forestalled on the ensu- 
ing years. The government had recourse to loans, aliena- 
tions, creations of offices, and all the evil stereotyped practices, 
at the same time that it fell back on the large realizersj who were 
enjoying the fruit of their prudent distrust, while the holders who 
had had faith in the State were expiating it so harshly. The reali- 
zers, those at least who were not princes or in credit with the 
government, had lost nothing by waiting : the Chamber of Justice 
was not instituted against them ; but they were taxed with full 
despotic power (July, 1722). One hundred and eighty of them 
were forced to pay nearly one hundred and eighty-eight millions. 
The government profited little by it. In proportion as it preyed 
on others, it was itself preyed upon by a swarm of harpies.^ 

The work of Law, however, had not wholly perished. A part 

1 Dubois defined the French monarchy as " a goremment that becomes bankrupt 
when it wishes/' yet pretended that this was a yerj strong government — See JA- 
montei, 1. 1, p. 105. 

' Several commissioners of the viaa were condemned to death for theft. — L^montei, 
t. I. pp. 346-3.54 ; Af^m. de la lUgience, t m.-V.; Bailli, t. 11. p. 95. 
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of it subsisted, greatly perverted, it is true, greatly changed from 
the first idea. At first, it had seemed impossible for the company 
to survive the bank. After having despoiled it of the general 
receipts, the farms, the coinage, and the whole administration of the 
taxes, which was restored to the former basis (January 5, 1721), 
the council obliged it to become responsible for the bank ; that is, 
to bear the responsibility of the ruinous demands which the Re- 
gent had imposed upon Law. This iniquitous act was accom- 
plished only in appearance : too many powerful persons were in- 
terested in the company, — the Duke de Bourbon and others. 
The Regent furnished it secretly with one hand what it was to re- 
fund to the other, — one thousand one hundred and seven millions 
of notes.^ It was revived and reorganized. The visa reduced 
its shares to less than fifty-six thousand, which were fixed at five 
thousand francs. Their traffic was regulated, and .received an 
official character : tliis was the origin of the Bourse^ an institu- 
tion which exercised great influence upon our political manners, 
by permitting the verification, firom day to day, of the degree of 
confidence inspired in moneyed men by the government. The 
monopoly of tobacco and coffi^e was granted in 1723 to the com- 
pany, which had retained all its commercial privileges and all its 
colonial possessions, and which remained invested with really 
tyrannical power over the external commerce of France. A vast 
monopoly in favor of a few, — this, therefore, was all that renwdned 
of those plans which projected the association of the whole for the 
profit of the whole ! 

It was all that remained of it as a direct result ; but its indi- 
rect results were immense. France, stirred up, shaken to her 
very foundations, by this gigantic experiment, had drawn in rival 
nations after her. England and Holland, which had preceded 
her in institutions of credit, set about grossly copying her with a 
kind of frenzy. The vertigo seized our neighbors when it decreased 
among us, in 1720. The English South-Sea Company, which, sep- 
arated from the bank and the East-India Company, had nothing 
that resembled the firm basis of Law, and acted after no general 
idea, duped all England by shameless manoeuvres; and all the phe- 
nomena that had been witnessed at Paris were reproduced at Lon- 
don on a smaller scale, but with worse folly. The end was more 

^ The Regent determined on this only' after a violent scene, in open council, with the 
Dnke de Boarbon. He had had the perfidy to accuse Law of having made, unknown to 
him, the emissions which he himself had extorted firom Law. No one believed him. 
— See Saint-Simon, t XYIIL p. 298. 

TOL. I. 9 
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tragic, and savored of the violence of English political manners. 
The parliament pitilessly punished the leaders of the company, 
and tlie statesmen who had made themselves their accomplices. 
The warmth of the discussions was such, that the prime minister, 
Lord Stanliope, died of it almost on 'Change, sti-ickeii down in his 
seat in parliament by apoplexy. The commercial genius of Eng- 
land speedily recovered from this humiliating reverse, and Holland 
also repaired almost noiselessly the consequences of an error so 
little in conformity with her character. England, for a moment 
a wretched plagiarist, regained her advantages by preserving the 
public credit, which, among us, had disappeared with its founder. 
With Law did not disappear, in like manner, the private credit, 
the new needs and means, the spirit of enterprise and adventure, 
all that new economic life which he had infused into the veins 
of France. . Commerce, with the exception of a few articles of 
luxury, remained for some time crushed beneath the ruins of 
the System ; but, at the expiration of four or five years, it recov- 
ered by degrees from its paralysis, and again received a powerful 
impulse. The commercial and maritime genius which belonged 
to the government in the times of Colbert had now been trans- 
ferred to the country, outside the government. Proofs were soon 
to be given of this, despite the fetters caused by the monopoly of 
the company. French commerce owed its progress incontestably 
to Law ; but, strange to say, it was to another class of society, to 
the landed proprietors, to the holders of the rentes created, con- 
sequently to the nobility,^ that the System was directly most 
profitable. Louis XIY. had left his military nobility in a state 
of almost general bankruptcy, and protected against its credit- 
ors by an extension of three years (July 14, 1714), which the 
Begent prolonged (July 14, 1717). The System liberated the 
property of the nobility at little cost by an avalanche of 
bank-notes. The nobles rushed frenziedly into the System: 
they had been unwilling to become merchants with Colbert; 
they became stock-jobbers with Law, then against Law.^ The 
true children of the soil, the agriculturists, the farmers, had at 

1 The nobility finds itself, from the most illustrions to the least, in continual need 
of the possessions of priyate individoals of the third order (the third estate). To 
one creditor of the second order (of the nobility), a thousand would be found of the 
third ; and, on the contrary, one debtor of the third to a thousand of the second. — Saint- 
Simon, t. XV. p. 15. 

s L^montei, t II. p. 271. The nobles were not the only ones that liberated them- 
■elTea with pi^>er by means of the compulsory currency. Mtatj religious oommuni- 
tiee, the Company of Jesns at the head, liquidated their debts in this manner. 
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first gaiued much by the System ; they then lost again like the 
merchants : nevertheless, provisions did not return to their for- 
mer price. The magnificent highways which were commenced 
during the System, and which were, perhaps, the most essential 
addition made by the eighteenth century to the creations of Col- 
bert, encouraged the increase of products, the sale of which be- 
came more easy.^ This progress was especially marked in the 
central part of France, still so much behind the age, almost bar- 
barous even under Louis XIV. The mountaineer population be- 
tween the Rhone and the Charente awakened to modem life. 

In short, the crisis of the System was fatal to the monarchy, 
the policy of which it debased. The King, at least the govern- 
ment of the King, had been a banker, and an unfortunate and dis- 
honest banker ! It was advantageous materially, fatal morally, to 
the higher nobility, which degraded its character by joining to its 
former defects vices unknown to its ancestors : it was fatal, in 
many respects, to public morals, by the overflowing license which 
accompanied the financial intoxication, and by the feverish thirst 
for material enjoyments which had been over-excited in the na- 
tion, and which survived the System. The crisis was advantih 
geous to commerce, to agriculture, to the general economy of 
France, despite the subversion that transpired in private life : it 
favored at once the rural districts and Paris, which preserved 
in part the prodigious increase that it had received, and the ex- 
tended intercourse that it had opened with the provinces. The 
mixture of the classes was a political advantage, although efiected 
imder the imhealthy auspices of stock-jobbing : if the government 
and the higher classes were lowered, the middle classes rose. The 
contrast became still more strongly outlined. The government, 
disgusted with its great trial, became more and more mediocre, 

1 Colbert had not neglected to give highwajs to France ; but tbej were not of suffi- 
cient breadth, and were not paved. At the close of the reign of Louis XIV., they 
were in very bad repair in most of the provinces, owing to tiie malyersations of the 
functionaries of all classes, who made themselves roads for the use of their estates 
with the money designed for the maintenance of the highwajs. — See Saint-Simon, 
t Xn. p. 370. Important modifications in the military regime also took place during 
the general impulse of the System. In 1 7 1 9 the foundation was commenced of four hun- 
died and eighty- eight barracks, designed to quarter the troops, and to relieve the peo- 
ple from the quartering of soldiers, so fruitful in abuses and annoyances. The ezao- 
• tiona conumtted by troops on the march, under divera pretexts, were abolished, and 
the pay, which had become absolutely insufficient, was increased. Five theoretical and 
practical schools were founded, February 5, 1720, for the improvement of the artil- 
lery, which was organized anew. On the other hand, the proportion of the cavalry in 
the army, too considerable and too expensive, was diminished. 
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stereotyped, and contemptible : vulgar selfishness, the fear of all 
progress and all ideas, the abhorrence of the name of the System, 
ruled among almost all the men of power and business. Mean- 
while, the nation did not cease to grow in enlightenment, in 
wealth, and in humanity, if not in morality. The consequences 
of this divorce might be still remote ; but they were inevitable.^ 

I Concerning the System as a whole, oonsnlt the Works of Law, ap. £conomi8tes 
Jinanden du dix-huUiime siecU, Paris, Guillaamin, 1843 ; the principal apologists, — 
Melon, Estai politique »ur la commerce^ ibid. ; Dntot, RgJUxUmt politiques tur lesJinanceB 
€t le commerce, ibid.; Hut, du Systime dee Financee en 1719-1720; Senovert, editor 
and commentator of Law's Works, 1 790 ; Loois Blanc, Hitt, de la Revolution franpsue, 
t L Uy. ii. ch. vii., — this chapter is the most eloquent panegyric existing on the Sys- 
tem and its author ; the principal adversaries, — Pftris Dayemd, Examen dea Reflexions 
politiquee tur lee finanoee (a refiitation of Dntot); Forbonnais, t. II. (adverse, but with 
his nsnal moderation and good faith); Engdne Daire, Notice tur Law, ap. Axmomistet 
Jbianeiert du di»4ttutihme tOde. M. Thiers has written an article on Law in the Ency- 
chpSiie Progrettive; bat he only treats the purely financial side. Here ends the great 
work of Forbonnais, Reekerchei et Contiderationt twr lea JUumeet de France, It is not 
without regret that we separate from this guide, so weU informed, so sensible, so 
purely and simply patriotic, and without which the financial lustoiy of the seventeenth 
century would have been almost impossible to us. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THB BEGENCY (Conolubbd). 

MxsriBTBT OF Dubois. — Dabois induces the Regent to adopt the English Allijinoe 
for the Interest of the Hoose of Orleans. Ck>ncession8 to England and Austria. 
Alliance with England, Holland, and Aastria. Spain attacks Austria in Italy. 
Anglo-French Intervention in Favor of Austria. Spain, invaded, is forced to 
make Peace. Modifications of the Treaty of Utrecht. Sicily given to Austria. 
Alliance with Prussia. Peace in the Nordi reestablished through the Mediation 
of France. Peter the Great at Paris. Russia and Turkey make Advances to 
France. Dubois wards them off to avoid endangering the English Alliance. 
Dubois Cardinal. Return to Despotism and Ultramontanism. Dubois resumes 
the policy of Louis XIV. at home while destroying it abroad. Death of Da- 
bois. Death of the Regent. 

1715-1723. 

The economic experiment that had just subverted French soci- 
ety had had an incontestable greatness, even in its errors. But 
this greatness did not belong to the government of the Regency, 
but had been brought to it from without by an adventurer of 
genius, who passed away like a meteor. Diplomacy is about to 
show us anotiier adventurer, directing the external relations of 
France, and, through these external relations, possessing himself 
of all else. But here we must no longer expect to see the gleam 
of a single ray of glory : the last one died out in the tomb of 
Louifl XIV. France is about to become degraded under a ruler 
who calls to muid the vile freedmen of the Gassars, — a reign of 
a baseness and corruption, for which a perverse ability, and tal- 
ents employed oftenest for evil, cannot compensate. 

When Philippe of Orleans, after taking the government in hand, 
cast his eyes about him on Europe, he saw embarrassments which 
might become perils, in two directions, — that of England and of 
Spain. 

Louis XIY., as we have said, in his last days had entered upon 
a perilous course towards England : he secretly favored the Pre- 
tender, James in., whose partisans took up arms in Scotland and 
the north of England at the very moment that the Great King ex- 
pired. George I. saw therefore, with joy, the accession of the 
Regent, to whom he had made secret offers during the illness of 
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the late King, and counted on a complete change in the French 
policy. The Regent, however, wavered, gave good words at once 
to the reigning monarch and to his rival, and suffered the Pre- 
tender, who had witlidrawn to Lorraine since the peace, to trav- 
erse France in disguise, for the purpose of embarking at Dunkirk, 
and making a descent in Scotland (January 2, 1716). The 
Jacobite insurrection, badly contrived and badly directed, was 
already stifled in England, and on its decline in Scotland, where 
it had been more serious in character, owing to the support of 
the Highlanders. The Pretender, dulled by a monastic education, 
and better fitted, as Bolingbroke says, for a capuchin than a king, 
was not the man to revive a vanquished party : he reembarked 
at the expiration of six weeks, without having seen the enemy, 
and took refuge in the papal city of Avignon, while his adherents 
were dying on the scaffolds of the implacable George. The Han- 
overian King, and his triumphant party, bore ill-will to the Regent 
for a neutrality without frankness. The existence of Mardyck, 
which threatened to replace that Dunkirk so odious to British 
commerce, was also a standing cause of irritation beyond the 
Channel : there was reason, therefore, to apprehend that the King 
of England would agree with the Emperor to set aside the treaty 
of Utrecht on the first opportunity. The Whigs had unceasingly 
protested against this treaty, on which the peace of the West re- 
posed; and the Emperor had not accepted it. Charles of Austria, 
surrounded at Vienna by Spanish refugees, continued to decorate 
himself with the title of King of Spain, and still proscribed at 
this moment, as rebels, those of his Belgian, Milanese, or Neapol- 
itan subjects who had followed the party of Philip V. There 
was, therefore, merely a simple truce between Austria and Spain 
in relation to Italy ; and it seemed as if the least spark might re- 
kindle a great war. 

In the direction of England, there might therefore be danger 
to France : in the direction of Spain, the peril was wholly a per- 
sonal one to the Regent. Through his ancient grievances, and 
through the antagonism of their interests and characters, Philip 
V. bore to Philippe of Orleans a hatred to which the latter, who 
neither knew how to love nor hate, responded only by indiffer- 
ence. Philip v., bigoted, faithful to his wife, obstmate, hypochon- 
driacal, rancorous, and narrow, as incapable of renouncing his 
pretensions, whatever they might be, as of maintaining them by 
himself, bore but a single trait of resemblance to the Regent, indo- 
lence. He believed in all the crimes imputed to the Duke of Or- 
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leans ; and his conscience confirmed his ambition in the idea of 
disputing France with this impious adversary. He had thought 
of crossing the Pyrenees, at the news of the death of Louis XIV., 
to hasten to claim the Regency ; but boldness had failed him at the 
moment of action. Now ho designed, if the feeble child who 
was the heir of the Oreat King should die, to claim no longer the 
Regency, but the throne, of Prance, despite the solemn renuncia- 
tion to which he had been made to subscribe, and the reversion 
guaranteed to the Orleans branch by the treaty of Utrecht. Ho 
persuaded himself that his oaths were void, and that he had not 
had the power to renounce his rights. In this event, he intended 
to transmit the crown of Spain to the son left him by his first wife. 
He determined at the same time, no longer as a contingency, but 
as a fixed plan, to reconquer the Spanish States of Italy from 
Austria, which, on its side, thought only of strengthening itself, 
and gaining ground in Italy. The second wife of Philip V., Eliz- 
abeth Farnese, the niece of the Duke of Parma, and nearly related 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, consummated and ruled by her 
own ambition the ambition of her husband: she would have 
overturned Europe to find States for her children among the ruins. 
Spain being destined for their half-brother by the first marriage, 
she wished to secure for them tiie reversion of Parma and Tusca- 
ny ; and, in case of the death of Louis XY., she aimed at noth- 
ing less for them than the crown of France. 

An extraordinary man, who had long been seen in Italy, France, 
and Spain in the retinue of the cynical Duke de Yenddme, and who, 
after having made his first appearance among the nobility as a buf- 
foon and familiar of low degree, had revealed, by degrees, the genius 
of Richelieu and Mazarin combined, — the Abb^ Alberoni, the fel- 
low-coimtryman of Elizabeth Farnese, — administered the govern- 
ment under the Parmesan queen, and promised Elizabeth and Philip 
to realize all their wishes if they would grant him five years of 
peace to reorganize Spain.^ Equally devoted to Spain and Italy, 
his inmost thought was to regenerate his new country and to free 
his old one by the expulsion of the Austrians. He labored with 

1 TMb was aboat 1715. — See Apdogjf for Alberoni, ap. W. Coxe; Memcin of the 
KingB of Spain of the House of Bourbon, translated, with notes and additions, bj Don 
Andres Mariel, t. IL p. 253. From the beginning of 1716, the reyennes of Philip V. 
exceeded bj one-third those of his predecessors, and the ezpcnditnies did not amoont 
to one-half, which was owing, it is tme, in great part, to the salutary cnrtailments to 
which Spain had been snljected, and to the suppression of the privileges of Aragon 
and Catalonia. — Ibid, p. 271 . One of the benefactions of Alberoni was tfie suppres- 
sion of the internal customs. 
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admirable energy and activity to liberate the reyenues, reduce the 
expenditures, and revive commerce, the arts and manufactures, 
the marine and the army ; but, obliged to serve the royal pas- 
sions, he alienated Spain from France, governed by the object of 
his master's hatred, and sought to gain over England and Hol- 
land by important commercial concessions, that they might not 
oppose the undertakings of Spain against the Orleans in case of 
the deadi of Louis XV., or side with the Emperor in Italy. Ex- 
planatory articles, adroitly introduced at the conclusion of the 
treaty of Utrecht by the coimsel of Louis XIV., had almost an- 
nulled the advantages granted by the treaty to English com- 
merce in Spain. Alberoni caused these obstacles to be removed 
by a new treaty, December 15, 1715 ; promised promptly to put 
the English South-Sea Company in possession of the assietUo (the 
negro slave-trade), which the Spaniards had delayed doing; and, 
lastly, offered the maritime powers to guarantee the succession 
in the Hanoverian line in England, and the barrier of the Neth- 
erlands, on condition that England and Holland would defend the 
neutrality of Italy, if necessary, against the Emperor, and support 
the pretensions of the Queen of Spain to the duchies of Parma 
and Tuscany; propositions which, it may be said in passing, prove 
that Alberoni dissuaded Philip V. from speedily taking the offen- 
sive in Italy. 

The Begent, left to himself, would probably have awaited events 
in a defensive attitude, without taking a decisive course ; and his in- 
dolence would have had the same effect as disinterested patriotism.^ 
Some one willed for him. Philippe of Orleans liad in his house a 
personage who had been to him, almost from his infancy, a sort 
of familiar demon ; namely, the Abb^ Guillaume Dubois. The son 
of an apothecary of Brives-la-Gaillarde, reared, almost by charity, 
in a college at Paris, had filled the place of preceptor to divers pri- 
vate individuals, next had succeeded in introducing himself into the 
sub-governorship of the young Philippe, then Duke de Chartres, 
and, from there, in causing himself to be appointed preceptor to 
the Prince through the protection of the Chevalier de Lorraine, the 
infamous pander of the Duke of Orleans, the father of the Begent. 
Dubois did not belie the impure origin of his fortune. No one 
could have been more fatal to an ardent and yielding young man. 
He had all tlie vices of the heart, with all the good qualities of the 
mind and the character, at least if we understand by this the perse- 

1 Louis XV. liying, Spain would have made no attack ; and the rupture, so con- 
trary to the interests of both nations, would not have taken place. 
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vering energy, not of ideas and sentiments, but of will. Of spark- 
ling wit and humor, endowed with a flexible, penetrating, and ex- 
tended intellect, and a surprising faculty of labor, but base, corrupt, 
and crafty as falsehood itself, an unbeliever in all principle, all vir- 
tue, and all moral or religious faith,^ he had employed every means, 
even the most impure, to possess himself of the young prince : pre- 
ceptor in the morning, and procurer at night, he created, as far as 
possible, his pupil in his own image. The only virtues that he 
could not take away from him were a groundwork of natural 
goodness which the contempt of men did not destroy, and the 
forgetfulness of injuries. 

Until the death of Louis XIV., the Abbe Dubois, become, from 
the preceptor, the secretary of commands of his former pupU, had 
had no opportunity to make an important figure, although he had 
succeeded in establishing himself on a good footing at court by 
laboring for the marriage of Philippe of Orleans to a natural daugh- 
ter of the King, — a marriage which Philippe's mother harshly re- 
sented. Saint-Simon relates, that, on the accession of Philippe, his 
mother, the dowager Duchess of Orleans,^ with the German rude- 
ness that characterized her, entreated him never to employ " that 
rascally Abb4 Dubois, the greatest knave in the world." Philippe 
promised ; and, a few days after, appointed Dubois councillor of 
state, to the great scandal of the whole council. It was " putting 
his foot into the stirrup." Dubois was approaching sixty ; but am- 
bition kept alive a juvenile ardor in his body, worn out by de- 
bauchery. As soon as he saw his pupil at the head of afiairs, he 
surveyed Europe with a firm and lucid glance, estimated the situ- 
ation, and arranged for Philippe the plan of a whole system of pol- 
icy. It was the Regent's interest first to strengthen the security 
of his Regency ; then, if Louis XV. should die young or without a 
male child, to secure the tIn*one to the branch of Orleans against 
the pretensions of the Spanish branch. Another interest in Eu- 
rope oflFered some analogy : that of the house of Brunswick-Han- 
over in maintaining itself on the throne of England, against the 
pretensions of the Stuarts. Now, the English Pretender could do 
nothing against the Hanoverian King without the cooperation of 



1 ** Dubois was a little, meagre, slender man, with a weasel-like mien. All the 
vices — perfidy, avarice, debauchery, ambition, base flattery — combated in him as to 
which shonld remain the master. . . . He had accustomed himself . . . to an artificial 
stammering, to give himself time to read others. ... A vapor of falsity exhaled finom 
him through every pore." — Saint-Simon, t. XII. p. 187. 

* Better known under the name of the Princess Palatine. 
voi« I. 10 
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France ; and the King of Spain had no chance against the Duke 
of Orleans if the latter was supported by England. To ally the 
houses of Hanover and Orleans by the affinity of their position, 
and consequently France and England, and to consolidate by this 
alliance the peace of the West, which was to the common interest 
of Oeorge and Philippe, — such was the system which Dubois 
presented to the Regent. Philippe acceded. 

The Hanoverian was in possession ; the Duke of Orleans had 
only a provisional power and hopes : it was for him to make the 
advances and concessions. The Regent despatched an agent to 
London, commissioned to propose a triple alliance between France, 
England, and Holland, for the purpose of guaranteeing the treaty 
of Utrecht. Dubois opened a correspondence with the minister 
Stanhope ; and the Regent sanctioned, nwier penalty ofdeathj the 
prohibition to French navigators to traffic in the South seas, con- 
tained in the treaty of Utrecht (January 29, 1716) : he then re- 
duced the import duties on English coal (February 29). 

The English government at first received somewhat coldly the 
advances by which the two governments of Finance and Spain dis- 
puted with each other its friendship. Oeorge I., who remained 
more (German than EngKsh, belonged wholly to Austria : his elec- 
torate was nearer his heart than his three kingdoms ; and he need- 
ed the support of the Emperor to preserve Bremen and Verden, 
spoils of Sweden which he had purchased from the Danes in order 
to enlarge Hanover. May 25, 1716, George concluded with the 
Emperor Charles VI. a defensive compact, by which the contract- 
ing parties guaranteed to each other their existing possessions in 
Europe, and " those which they might acquire by common agree- 
ment."^ England and Austria urged Holland to accede to this 
treaty. The Spanish government was greatly offended at such a re- 
sponse to its commercial concessions, and hastened to annul them 
in practice. The Regent and Dubois were not discouraged. King 
George was about to pass through Holland on his way to Hano- 
ver.' Dubois, who piqued himself, like his master, on literary and 
artistic tastes, set out for Holland under the pretext of going to 
visit the picture galleries and libraries (July, 1716), intercepted 
tiie Eling of England on the way, conferred at length with the 
minister Stanhope, then followed King Gteorge to Hanover. The 

1 Dumont, Corja diplomatique, t. Vil. p. 477. The mx between the Emperor and 
Turkey was excepted from the defensive compact. 

s The sappression of the Jacobite rebellion had procnred for George the revocation 
'>f the prohibition to quit the English soil. 
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Hanoverian king and the Whig minister finally sufiered themselves 
to be persuaded to accept the advantages that were humbly offered 
them; and secret preliminaries were signed, October 9. A close 
alliance was agreed upon, into which Holland was to be brought. 
The French government promised, 1st, to oblige the Pretender to 
quit Avignon, and withdraw beyond the Alps, and never to give 
him any assistance ; 2d, to destroy and fill up all the new works at 
Mardyck that could make it a port of war, to retain there only a 
canal sixteen feet wide for small vessels, and to complete the demo- 
lition of the remains of the harbor of Dunkirk. England and 
Holland were empowered to ^' send commissioners to the spot to 
be ocular witnesses of the execution of this article." ^ France and 
England mutually guaranteed the execution of the treaties of 
Utrecht, so far as their respective interests were concerned, and 
especially ^^ the successions to the crown of Great Britain in tiie 
Protestant line, and the crown of France, according to the afore- 
said treaties." They promised each other the reciprocal assist- 
ance of ten thousand soldiers against aggressors without or rebels 
within. 

Such was this compact, which was destined to survive its au- 
thors, and to link France to England for a quarter of a century. 
The form was worse than the substance. Not only did George I. 
retain, in the preamble of the copy kept by his ministers,^ the 
ridiculous title of King of France, which the English monarchs 
transmitted to each other from dynasty to dynasty, but, this same 
title having been ascribed to Louis XV., the English ministers pro- 
tested against it, and obtained the substitution of that of the 
Most Christian Bang ; " thus refusing to the heir of Louis XIV. 
the use of his own name." ' 

Holland hesitated long to enter as a third party into the al- 
liance. Crushed by the part which she had arrogated to herself 
in the War of the Succession, she renounced with affright the 
ruinous ambition of being the arbiter of Europe, and sought 
henceforth only to conciliate every one.. She feared alike to 
dissatisfy the Emperor and Spain, to whom the new compact must 
be almost equally displeasing. She consented at last, however, 
in consideration of the abolition of the entry duties of four 

1 This clause, already bo hamUiating, was still aggravated in its execution. The 
administration of the Regent, then of Louis XV., had the cowardice to permit the 
English commissioners to instaU themselves permanently at Dunldrk. 

s This copy was drawn up in Latin ; the English having been unwilling to permit 
French to be used as in the preceding treaties. 

8 Lteontei, 1. 1, p. 107. 
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sous per livre, paid by her merchandise in France ; and the 
Triple Alliance was officially signed January 4, 1717, at the 
Hague.^ 

The prejudices against France were so strong on the other 
side of the Channel, that this treaty, so adyanti^eous to England, 
was not accepted without difficulty by public opinion and by the 
parliament. The Duke of Orleans appeased the most influential 
leader of the opposition, Mr. Pitt (the father-in-law of Lord Stan- 
hope, and the father of the Earl of Ohatham), by purchasing 
from him on account of the crown, at the price of two million 
francs,^ a huge brilliant that has remained famous under the 
name of the Regent diamond. 

Scarcely had the Regent pledged France to the English alliance, 
when an attempt was made to draw her into another system of 
alliance, in which every thing was new, even to the name of the 
ally who offered himself, and who had never been taken into 
account hitherto in French policy. The Ozar of Russia came in 
person to offer his friendship to France. 

The aim of Peter the Great's first journey to the West is well 
known, — to study with head and hand all the arts and sciences 
that contribute to the strength of empires ; to make himself the 
first soldier, the first sailor, the first mechanic, of his nation, the 
chief workman in every trade. He had returned to his chaos of 
the North, like a kind of demiurge going to remould and fabricate 
a world ; and in a few years he had made a Europe, at least the 
semblance of a Europe, where the day before there had been nought 
but a Western Tartary on a level with the people of Kasan and 
Samarcand. Now, after having organized the confused mass of 
his empire, commenced its territorial unity by a vast system of 
canalization, and transferred the imperial residence from the stag- 
nant Moscow to a maritime capital, which he had created, as if 
by miracle, on the eastern bank of the Baltic, wrested from the 
Swedes — after having reestablished his ruling influence over Po- 
land, which Charles XII. could no longer dispute with him, he 
came to study, not now the arts, but the cabinets, of Europe, 
at a moment when all traditional relations were vacillating, or 
yielding to new combinations. Disposed to moderate his resent- 
ment against Sweden, he deemed it less useful to his greatness to 
pursue this rival, reduced to powerlessness, to the recesses of the 
North, than to labor to take its place in Germany. As soon as he 

1 See tho treaty in Latin and French in Lamberti, t. X. p. 1. 
' L^montei, 1. 1, p. 107. 
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regained his ascendency over Poland, he stretched his arm be- 
yond the Yistola to the mouths of the Elbe, and aimed to procure 
the cession to himself of Holstein or of Mecklenburg, in order to 
become a member of the Germanic Empire, and to hold both 
extremities of the Baltic. His troops, introduced into the north 
of Germany as the allies of Prussia and Denmark, already persisted 
in occupying Mecklenburg, despite the warm protests of the Em- 
peror and the Elector-King, George I. 

The Czar Peter reached Holland by the way of Denmark and 
Lower Saxony in the winter of 1716-1717, and found there an agent 
of Charles XH., who, it is said, sounded him concerning a recon- 
ciliation with his master, and an alliance with Sweden and Spain 
against George I., the Hanoverian king who was thwarting Peter 
in Grermany, and who had given him other causes of complaint. 
Peter listened, pledged himself to nothing, and determined to pro- 
ceed to France to attempt to modify the policy of the Regent.^ 
He landed at Dunkirk April 30, 1717, and reached Paris May 7. 
Anecdotes are found everjrwhere of his journey, his intelligent 
study of all our great institutions, the delicate flatteries that 
surrounded his steps, and the piquant contrast presented by the 
rugged majesty of this great semi-barbarian to the effeminacy and 
fastidiousness of our court ; between Peter the Great and the rouSs 
of the Regency, there was nothing in common save licentiousness, 
— refined in flie one, brutal in the other. Two features deserve 
remembrance in history, — the burst of admiration that escaped 
the Czar before the tomb of the Cardinal de Richelieu ; and the 
step attempted with Peter, by the Faculty of Theology, on the 
occasion of his visit to the Church of the Sorbonne, where the great 
minister reposes. The doctors of the Sorbonne presented to the 
Czar a memorial on the union of the Greek and Latin churches, 
in which they undertook to set up the Gallican Churcli as a 
mediator between the Ultramontanes and the Greeks. Their 
memorial was devoid neither of learning nor of specious argu- 
ments; but Peter, who had little religion except that sort of 
fisitalistic &ith very common among geniuses of action, could only 
be touched by political arguments.' He was not the man to ab- 

1 He had, monoTer, a great desire to see France ; and would have gone thither dur- 
ing hifl first staj in Holland, had not the goTemment of Louis XIV. leceired too 
ooldlj the insinuations which he had caused to be made on the subject 

s "Peter had Utde or no religion : he rogarded it as an instrument of government of 
which it was necessary to be the master. It was for this reason that he made himself 
his own patriarch, according to the adyioe, it is said, of King William."— if<^. du due 
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dicate the absolute power which he had arrogated to himself over 
spiritual as over temporal things by absorbing the Church in the 
State.* 

Peter had come to Paris to practise diplomacy, and not the- 
ology. He clearly laid down his propositions, which were dis- 
cussed between his ministers and the Marshals d'Huxelles and de 
Tess^ in behalf of the Regent. ^^ Sweden has fallen ; Russia has 
taken her place in Europe: let France grant to Russia the subsidies 
that she gave to Sweden, and guarantee to Russia the conquests of 
the latter on the Baltic ; Russia will guarantee to France the trea- 
ties of Utrecht and Baden, and will insure to her, with her alli- 
ance, that of Poland and of Prussia. France will have nothing 
more to fear from Austria: as to England, the Czar does not 
ask France to break her engagements ; but if, later, a rupture 
should occur, Russia will suffice to supply the place of England, 
as well as of Sweden, to France." 

There was much shrewdness, and some boasting, in this frank- 
ness. The Czar spoke of Prussia and Poland as two satellites at 
his discretion. Now, Poland, wholly disorganized as it was, was 
not so completely abandoned to him as he would have had it 
believed, and had refused him all assistance in his campaign of 
1711 against the Turks : as to Prussia, she had not waited for his 
mediation to ally herself to France by a secret treaty of Septem- 
ber 14, 1716. Prussia had guaranteed the treaties of Utrecht 
and Baden, and promised to use her interest to prevent the Em- 
pire, in any case, from declaring war against France : France had 
promised to procure the cession to Prussia of Stettin, the capital 
of Pomerania, which Frederick I. had taken from the Swedes, 
and, if Sweden refused this cession, not to aid her, but to pay, 
on the contrary, a subsidy of five hundred thousand crowns 
to Prussia. This remarkable compact, which restored to France 
a base of operations in (Germany against Austria, returned to the 
policy of the treaty of Westphalia, formed a slight counterpoise 
to the new English alliance, and was destined to make its in- 
fluence felt during forty years. Dubois had had no part in it ; 

d'Antin, cited by L^montei, 1 1, p. 114. The Duke d'Antin had, in some sort, done 
the honors of Paris to the Czar. Peter did not precisely make himself patriarch ; bnt 
he abolished the patriarchate, replacing it by a Holy Sjfnod of fourteen prelates, who 
took an oath of unbounded obedience to the Czar. 

1 On his return to Russia, fearing, apparently, that his subjects might suspect him 
of haying become Latinized by tnyelling among the Latins, he instituted a burlesque 
ceremony in the style of our Fools' Festivals of the Middle Ages, in which the Pope 
and the Cardinals wore made the subjects of gross bu£fix>nei7. 
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and the negotiator had been the Marshal d'Huxelles, the head of 
the Council of Foreign Affiiirs.^ 

The Regent had been more embarrassed than satisfied, both 
with the journey and the propositions of the Czar : he was afraid, 
above every thing, of giving umbrage to England. He eluded all 
compromising or onerous pledges. The negotiation was pro- 
tracted. Th6 Czar did not await its issue, but set out from Paris, 
June 21, for the North, carrying with him at once an admiration 
of our civilization, and the belief that it was hastening to its de- 
cline through luxury and effeminacy. The parleys were trans- 
ferred to Holland, that universal theatre of negotiations : they 
ended, August 15, in a treaty between France, Russia, and Prus- 
sia. These nations engaged to guarantee the treaties of Utrecht 
and Baden, as well as those which might be concluded for the 
peace of the North between Russia, Prussia, and Sweden ; agreed 
to appoint conunissioners to prepare a treaty of commerce ; and 
promised, but vaguely, mutual aid iu'case of attack. The Czar 
and the King of Prussia engaged to accept the mediation of 
France between themselves and Sweden; and France promised 
not to renew the treaty of subsidy with Sweden which expired in 
1718. 

In consequence of this treaty, France kept, for the first time, 
an ambassador and a consul in Russia.^ The Czar, by the en- 
treaty of the Regent, at last consented to withdraw his troops from 
Mecklenburg, and to suspend his designs, at least premature, on 
Germany. 

These new relations, which were one day to have such important 
consequences, gave the Regent little anxiety. His chief tiiought 
was to avoid all commotion that might shake his power, and 
consequently to maintain peace in the West, despite the recip- 
rocal animosity of Austria and Spain. This peace was not so 
difficult to preserve, at least for some time, as might have been 
believed : France, England, and Holland were fully in a condition 
to impose respect for the treaty of Utrecht on the two rival States. 
Alberoni, whatever may be said, was striving, as long as he could, 
to postpone the struggle ; and the Emperor had just entered, more- 
over, into a serious war, which obliged him to suspend his pro- 
jects for the invasion of Italy. The Turks, the conquerors of 
Peter the Great in 1711, instead of following up their successes 

1 Flasian, ffiii, de la Diplomatiefianfaise, t V. p. 375. 
> See the whole negotuttiion in FlaMan, t. lY. pp. 383-^97. 
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against the Russians, had fallen back, in 1715, on the Venetian 
possessions of Greece, rapidly reconquered the Morea, invaded II- 
Ijria and the Ionian Isles, and caused dismay in Italy by their 
movements in the Adriatic. Tlie Emperor had been induced to 
make a diversion, by the way of Hungary, in favor of the Venetians, 
by a promise indirectly obtained from Spain, through the medium 
of the Pope, that the Spanish government would not break the 
truce in Italy during the war against the Infidels. Spain had 
done more : she had sent on her side, to the aid of the Venetians, 
a squadron that had contributed to raise the siege of CorAi. 

Unhappily, there was neither impartiality nor fidelity in the 
governments of England and Prance. The treaty by which the 
Emperor and King George had guaranteed to each other what 
they " might acquire by common agreement " was already a 
tacit violation of the peace of Utrecht. As to the Regent, and, 
above all, his instigator, Dubois, they were unwilling that Spain 
should strengthen herself either by peace or arms, and thought 
only of overthrowuig the minister who was raising this coun- 
try fi*om a century of ruin. It was at the expense of Spain and 
Italy that it was designed to maintain peace, by modifying the 
treaty of Utrecht in favor of the Emperor. Charles of Austria 
absolutely insisted on Sicily in exchange for Sardinia : Greorge 
had promised it to him, and the Regent had secretly ratified the 
promise. To join Sicily to Naples was to give Austria the cen- 
tral Mediterranean, and the means of creating a navy. The King 
of Spain was injured indirectly by the increase of strength granted 
to his enemy, and directly by the loss of the reversion of Sicily, 
promised him by the treaty of Utrecht in case of the extinction 
of the House of Savoy. 

The Regent endeavored to dazzle Philip V., and to extort his 
consent by some promises relative to the interests of his children 
by the second marriage, and the hope of recovering Gibraltar.^ 
He attempted to overthrow Alberoni by an intrigue which was 
very badly conducted, and which wholly failed of success. A more 
serious negotiation was then undertaken. France and England 
showed themselves disposed to guarantee to the children of Phil- 
ip V. and Elizabeth Pamese the reversion of the duchies of Par- 
ma and Tuscany, on condition that Spain would consent to the 

^ LonviUe, who was sent on this matter to Spain in July, 1716, pretends that 
Geoiige L had aathorized the offer of Gibraltar. This is devoid of all probability. 
At most, some ragae speech of Lord Stanhope may have authorized him to employ 
this lure. ^ See M€ni. de Lomnlle, t. n. pp. 192-224. 
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transfer of Sicily to the hands of Charles YI. ; and that the chil- 
dren of Philip v., iu case the reversion should expire, would 
hold the duchies as a fief of the Emperor.^ The fate of Mantua 
and Montferrat had shown how Austria defined the imperial 
suzerainty. Italy was entirely delivered over to the Emperor 
by this scheme. This was absolute treason to the interests of 
France.' As to England, her political profit from it was a very 
questionable one, and she would have done better to have ac- 
cepted the commercial advantages lately granted her by Spain ; but 
George I. was, in this as in every thing, the Elector of Hanover 
and the vassal of the Emperor, rather than the King of Great 
Britain. 

Spain refused : nevertheless, as the project of the Triple Alli- 
ance concerning Sicily did not seem near execution, Alberoni 
continued to gain time, while arming forces, by the aid of a tax 
levied on the clergy of Spain by the Pope's permission. The 
Holy Father thought that the expedition would be employed 
against the Turks ; and Alberoni had just exacted the cardinal's 
hat as the price of Spanish intervention in the holi/ war. A 
wholly secondary incident precipitated the events which Alberoni 
was striving to postpone. The Grand Inquisitor of Spain, in re- 
turning from Rome to his own country, took a fancy to pass 
through Milanais : he had no imperial safe conduct ; and the Aus- 
trian government arrested him as a rebellious subject of Carlos 
UL, King of Spain (tiie end of May, 1717). This insult exas- 
perated Philip Y. : lie declared to his minister that he would in- 
stantly avenge the honor of his crown. All the representations 
of Alberoni were useless ;' and this great statesman, in obedience 
to a monarch incapable of understanding him, saw himself con- 
strained to stake, in the most madly rash adventures, his renown, 
and the reviving fortunes of the nation to which he had conse- 
crated himself. He had as yet at hand only the nucleus of a 
fleet and an army. He induced the King, at least, not to invade 

^ It was detrimental to a third party, the Pope ; for the dachj of Parma had 
been ander the papal jnrisdiction during the last two centuries. 

' Wo cannot andcrstand how any one can attempt to^y to rehabilitate snch a 
policy. — See the two articles of M. de Cam<^ on the Regency, in the Revue da 
DeiiX'Mondes, Jane 1-15, 1858. 

s W. Coxe; Histtni-e d*Espagne sous les Bourbons, t. II. p. 327 et uq. The letter 
of Alberoni to the Duke de Popoli against immediate war attests how far most his- 
torians, and writen of memoirs, have been or are still mistaken concerning Albero- 
ni. — See also, on this subject, a very interesting conversation of the Marquis d'Ar- 
genson and the Cardinal de Polignac, in the Mem, du Marquis d 'Ar^enfon, 1. 1, p. 
61, 1857. 
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Naples or Sicily immediately with forces so insufficient, but to 
coutent himself, for this year, with Sardinia. Nine thousand 
Spaniards landed in Sardinia, August 22, 1717, and conquered 
this island in two months and a half, owing to the support of the 
population, speedily disgusted with the harsh Austrian rule. 

This was a dangerous success, which did not dazzle Alberoni. 
The Emperor, victorious over the Turks by the sword of Eugene 
at Peterwardein and Belgrade, but imable as yet to dispose freely 
of his forces, had appealed to the Triple Alliance against the vio- 
lators of the neutrality of Italy. Alberoni strove to appease 
England by new commercial advances, and by protesting that 
his master only wished to prevent the subjugation of Italy by the 
Emperor ; but, at the same time, he made incredible efforts to 
prepare Spain to sustain the contest. He continued to levy the 
tax on the clergy, braving the prohibitions and anger of the Pope, 
— a thing unheard of in the country of the Inquisition. Loans, 
taxes on the rich, gratuities, the retrenchment of every kind of 
luxury at the court, furnished him other resources. Founderies, 
dock-yards, and manufactories of arms, sprang up on every side : 
munitions and rigging were purchased in Holland and everywhere. 
The inert body of Spain was galvanized entire by the electric 
power of this indomitable will. An army sprang from the 
earth. Even Aragon and Catalonia rallied to tlie support of that 
government which they detested the day before. 

The habitual hypochondria of Philip V. degenerated, mean- 
while, into nervous fever ; and disease well-nigh carried off the 
gloomy monarch, and with him Alberoni and all his plans ; for the 
grandees of Spain, and the members of the councils, who hated 
the Italian minister as they had hated the French ministers in 
the time of Louis XIV., were already preparing to refuse the Re- 
gency to the Queen, and to expel her confidant. Philip recovered : 
a few of the grandees, nevertheless, continued the intrigues which 
they had concocted with the Regent of France, and projected 
nothing less than to seize the King, to hold him in custody as 
deprived of reason, and to govern in the name of his eldest son. 
The Regent, as early as the autumn of 1717, had ordered a large 
body of troops to advance to the frontier to be in readiness to 
enter at the first call.^ The grandees dared not stir ; and the 
adversaries of Spain prepared more effective weapons. Negotia- 
tions were opened at London between the Triple Alliance and the 

» Mem. de Noailles, p. 271. 
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Emperor, in which Dubois, become a member of the Council of 
Foreign Affairs, represented Prance. The excess of tlie Austrian 
pretensions lengthened the parleys : the Regent, unwilling to ap- 
pear to sacrifice Philip Y. entirely, demanded some concessions 
for him. King George himself feared the dissatisfaction of Eng- 
lish commerce, should he break too easily with Spain. At Paris, 
therefore, and even at London, recourse to the sword would have 
gladly been avoided ; yet war seemed inevitable at the end of 
what was about to be done. A remnant of shame and nationality 
for a moment arrestJsd the Begent : Dubois and Stanhope hastened 
to Paris, and overruled his hesitation. Preliminary agreements 
were signed at Paris, July 18, 1718, between France and Eng- 
land. It was provided in these that the Emperor should re- 
nounce for himself and his successors all claims to Spain and 
the East Indies ; and that Philip Y. should abandon all claims 
to the ancient Spanish provinces, of which the Emperor was in 
possession, as well as to the reversion of Sicily ; that Sicily should 
revert to the Emperor, and that the Kingdom of Sardinia should 
be given in exchange to the House of Savoy ; that the Emperor 
should promise the eventual investiture of Parma and Tuscany 
to the children of the Queen of Spain ; and that, provisionally, 
Leghorn, Porto Ferrajo, Parma, and Plaisanco should be occu- 
pied by Swiss garrisons in the pay of the mediating powers. Three 
months, dating from the ratification of the Emperor, were grant- 
ed to the King of Spain and the King of Sicily (the Duke of 
Savoy) to accept the compromise : this term passed, they were 
to be constrained thereto by force.' 

Tliis compact, which was about to arm France in behalf of her 
enemies against her natural allies, and to raise up the Pyrenees, 
thrown down by Louis XIY. at the cost of so much blood and 
suffering, was not accepted without repugnance by the Council of 
the Regency. The Marshal d'Huxelles stormed, and protested 
that, rather than sign it, he would cut off his hand. The Regent 
merely threatened to deprive him of the presidency of the Council 
of Foreign Affairs, and he signed it ! Four or five members of the 

1 Was it at this epoch that Dubou received a pension from King George, with the 
assent of the Begent, it is affirmed ? -^ See L(^montci, 1. 1, p. 426. The fact is taken 
for granted in the contemporary diplomacy* Saint-Simon pretends that the pen- 
sion was a million. L^montei speaks of fifty thousand crowns : the Marqnis d'Ar- 
genson, one of the successors of Dnbois in foreign affairs, says, in his Memoirs, 
that it was a hundred thousand crowns ; that it was transferred after Dnbois to Ma- 
dame de Pric, then to M. de Marville ; and that it did not cease till the accession of 
M. de ChauTelin to the ministry. — M€m. t. III. p. 235. 
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Council of the Regency, among whom were the Duke du Maiue and 
Villeroi, protested more or less warmly ; but their interested and 
personal enmity against Philippe of Orleans took away from them 
the merit of their opposition : a single one, perhaps, acted through 
patriotism, — Villars. The p:reater part of those present sadly re- 
ferred the decision " to the wisdom of the Regent : " a few had the 
courage to approve it, among them Torci, the last minister that 
had directed foreign affairs under the Great King. Characters 
were deteriorating under the deleterious influence of the epoch : 
we no longer recognize the men who had figured with honor in 
the times of Louis XIV. Despotism had ill prepared men to 
shine by themselves when the glorious despot whom they served 
had disappeared.^ 

The preliminary agreement was converted into a treaty at 
London, August 2 : the plenipotentiary of the Emperor signed it 
with the representatives of France and England. Holland ab- 
stained from signing, shrinking from the pledge to make war on 
Spain. It was on the part of the Emperor himself that difficulties 
arose ! Turkey, bowing her head under the two cruel defeats 
that had ruined her military reputation and shaken her empire, 
had just purchased, at Passarowitz, a truce for twenty-four years, 
by ceding to Austria Temesvar, and what remained to her on the 
north of the Danube, Belgrade, the key of the Sub-Danubian coun- 
tries, the western part of Wallachia and Servia, and a portion of 
Bosnia and Croatia (July 21, 1718). Austria, gorged with booty, 
had, at this price, left to Turkey the spoils of others ; and Venice, 
the defence of which had been the pretext of the war, completely 
abandoned by its ally in the negotiations, had not recovered the 
Morea. When the Emperor felt his hands free, he was no longer 
willing to send a renunciation of the throne of Spain in the terms 
agreed upon. Dubois saw his work ready to fall. He acted a tra- 
gic part : he wrote everywhere that he was about to commit sui- 



^Lemontei, 1. 1, p. 141, ap. the MS. Memoirs of the Dake d'Antin; Mim. de 
ViUan, p. 246 ; Dnmont, t. VII. part i. p. 531.* M. de Torci, whom we are aston- 
ished to see thus contradicting all his precedents, had founded, in 1712, a useful insti- 
tution, which the Regent dropped : this was, under the name of the PolituxU Academy, a 
school of diplomacy, where young men were instructed by able masters in all the sci- 
ences necessary for the diplomatic career. On leaving the school, they were to become 
secretaries of legation. The organization was too aristocratic through the conditions 
exacted of the pupils ; but the principle was excellent. — See Flassan, t. IV. p. 374. 
To our great disadvantage, we are still destitute of any institution of this kind ; the 
plans of the Provisional Government of 1S48 to this Qfkct having been since aban- 
doned. 
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cide, and to carry with him to the tomb the peace of Europe.^ 
The Emperor finally understood that it was necessary to sacrifice 
pride to interest, and yielded. The cabinets of France and Eng- 
land, still agitated by the emotion they had experienced, secretly 
agreed to restrain him, whatever might happen, u ithin the limits 
of the treaty (November 30, 1718) : the Regent designed at least 
to set bounds to the evil that he consented to do. 

Alberoni had striven to oppose coalition to coalition. He had 
sought allies at the extremities of Europe to replace the natural 
ally that abandoned Spain : resuming the thread of the intrigues 
formed as early as 1716 by an agent of Charles XII., he had en- 
deavored to reconcile the Czar and the King of Sweden, and to 
associate them in a descent on Scotland in behalf of the Pre* 
tender ; he had attempted to prevent the Turks from concluding 
the treaty of Passarowitz, and to foment a new insurrection in 
Hungary by means of the illustrious exile, Bakoczi; he had, 
lastly, allied himself secretly to the Du Maines and their friends, 
' the discontented nobility of Brittany, and all the adversaries of the 
Regent in France and of King George in England, and had not 
been without influence in the virulent opposition which was mani- 
fested in 1718 by the parliament of Paris. All this ended in 
nothing : the Turks knew no better than usual how to profit by the 
diversions that were ofiered them in the West. The Regent broke 
down the opposition of the parliament and the Duke du Maine by 
the bed of justice of August 26 ; ^ and it was impossible to unite 
Charles XTT. and Peter the Great, — the one wishing to keep his 
conquests on the Baltic, and the other being unwilling to cede 
them. It is wrong, however, to see in the plans of Alberoni only 
gigantic visions conceived d priori by an ill-regulated imagina- 
tion : they were simply the efforts of a man, who, feeling the near- 
est and most natural prop' broken in his hand, sought dangerous 
or impossible ones afar with despairing energy. 

A last attempt had been made to induce Spain to submit. The 
English nunister Stanhope, accustomed to negotiate all great 
diplomatic affairs by himself, had repaired to Madrid, and had 
talked of restoring Gibraltar on certain conditions. If the offer 
this time was serious, if it was true that the Hanoverian King 
was mad enough to be vrilling to make to the interests of Austria 

1 Lteontei, 1. 1, p. 144. 
'Seeonte, p. 41. 

* VT^e do not pretend that Philip V. and his wife were not first in faolt ; bnt neither 
do we admit that this justifies the assnmption of hostilities against Spain. 
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a sacrifice which might have cost him his throne, Alberoui should 
have used every efibrt to wring a consent from Philip V.^ How- 
ever it may be, the Spanish government listened to nothing. At 
the moment that Lord Stanhope reached Madrid, Alberoui 
had just struck a second blow, much more exciting than the 
conquest of Sardinia. Three hundred transports, escorted by 
twenty-two men-of-war, had, July 1, landed thirty thousand Span- 
iards at the gates of Palermo.^ This time, Austria was not di- 
rectly attacked by Spain, for Sicily was still occupied by the of- 
ficers of King Victor Amadous ; but Alberoni wished first of all to 
seize upon the object of the quarrel, reserving the right of indem- 
nifying Victor Amadeiis in Lombardy at the expense of the Em- 
peror. Victor Amadous, sure of losing Sicily in any case, had 
already withdrawn the greater part of his troops. The Pied- 
montese, few in numbers, seeing the people and the clergy turn 
against them, — the one on account of the weight of the taxes, the 
other because of the violation of immunities, — rapidly evacuated 
almost the whole island, and concentrated themselves in the cit- 
adel of Messina.' The Austrians were already trembling in 
Naples, when twenty English vessels appeared on the coast, and 
proceeded towards Messina. The English admiral, Byng, proposed 
to the general of the Spanish army a suspension of hostilities in 
Sicily. The Spaniard refused. Byng then advanced towards the 
Spanish fleet, which retired slowly at his approach, not yet knowing 
whether he came as an enemy. No signification, no declaration 
of war, had taken place. Byng came up with tlie Spanish fleet 
off* Syracuse (August 11), crowded it against the coast, and at- 
tacked it before it had even been able to form in line of battle. 
The unfortunate fleet, imperfectly equipped, and manned by sail- 
ors as brave as inexperienced, was annihilated : only four vessels 
escaped out of twenty-two. A few hours of a premature collision 
had sufficed to crush this reviving navy. 

Some one at Paris learned of this news with more satisfaction 
than any one at London. Dubois shocked good citizens by his 



1 W. Coxe, Egpagne aoua lea Bourbons, t. IL p. 428 ; t HI. ch. xxzi. 

s Alberoni had had a much bolder project ; namely, to attempt, with this army, a 
descent on England in the name of the P^tender. England was vory scantily supplied 
with regular troops, and unaccustomed to arms ; and this temerity might have had 
some chance of success, at least at the first moment The feeble Philip Y. could not 
understand that this was striking at the heart of the coalition, and insisted that the at- 
tack should be made on Sicily. 

s W. Coxe, Espagne, etc., 1. 11. p. 414. 
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shameless joy, who felt that the liberty of the seas aud the balance 
of power m Europe had just been attacked with Spain. The dis- 
aster of Syracuse made him minister (September 24). The in- 
defatigable Stanhope hastened anew to Paris to secure the appoint- 
ment of Dubois to the Mmistry of Foreign Affairs. George I. 
hastened to write to Dubois a letter of congratulation through 
another minister, Mr. Craggs. *^ The King," wrote Oraggs, ^^ com- 
mands me to tell you that this is the best news that he has received 
for a long time. . . . For once, I expect to see the same interests 
cultivated in both kingdoms, and that there will be henceforth 
but one and the same ministry." — "If I followed only the impulse 
of my gratitude," Dubois replied, " I should take the liberty of 
writing to His Britannic Majesty to thank him for the place which 
His Highness the Regent has bestowed on me." And a few days 
after, in a letter to Stanhope, " I owe to you even the place I oc- 
cupy, which I ardently desire to use according to your wishes ; 
that is, for the service of His Britannic Majesty, whose interests 
will always be sacred to me." ^ 

Dubois hastened to pay his initiation fee. Although the pride 
and interest of the rulers of the sea might be flattered by the de- 
struction of a foreign naval force, English commerce was so much 
opposed to the rupture with Spain, that the government of Greorge 
I. had thought itself obliged to represent the battle of Syracuse 
as an accident, a fortuitous encounter; and dared not declare war, 
after having so rudely waged it, without being sure that the Regent 
of France would issue a similar declaration. The Regent was 
fully pledged to this by the treaty of London ; but he shrank 
before public opinion, aud felt that there was serious danger in 
declaring that he was about to make war for Austria against the 
grandson of Louis XIY. A pretext was needed : Dubois under- 
took to furnish it. 

Some months previous, the Duchess du Maine had entered into 
correspondence with Alberoni through the medium of the Prince 
de Cellamare, the Spanish ambassador at Paris. A plot, or rather 
the plan of a plot, was secretly agitated among the Duchess and 
her auxiliaries, among whom were a waiting-maid, who' has left 
some witty memoirs,^ a few ruined noblemen, and an intriguing 
abb^. The only important personage was the Cardinal de Polig- 
nac, a bosom friend of the Duchess, and a conspirator through com- 
plaisance. Great projects were meditated, — the Regent was to 

1 lAmoatn, 1. 1, p. 153. 

* M€m. de madcau de Staal-Ddamai, Cotted. MuAaud, troinime $iHe, t. X. 
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be carried oflF by surprise, and Philip V. was to claim the Regency, 
convoke the States-General, etc. : all this had no solid foundation ; 
and the means employed only attest that the little court of Sccaux, 
more decent than that of the Palais-Royal, was not more honest 
at the bottom. The conspirators succeeded only in decoying a 
few officers into the service of Spain : there was no real agitation 
except at a single point, — among the Breton nobility. The plot 
had no chance of success except through the cooperation of the 
parliaments ; but, the parliament of Paris having given way before 
the bed of justice of August 26, all support failed. The plot could 
lead its authors to nothing : it led their enemies to their aim. Du- 
bois suspected and watched the intrigues at Sceaux. The folly of the 
conspirators furnished him the proofs he sought : they took a fancy 
to cause several documents which they sent to Alberoni to be 
transcribed by a copyist, a stranger to their cabal, a poor writer 
of the Bibliothdque Royale, who, terrified, informed Dubois of 
every thing. The documents were sent in the charge of a young 
Spanish abb^ ; but, on reaching Poitiers, the abb^ saw a party of 
grenadiers enter his room and seize his despatches (December 5). 
Four days afterwards, the Spanish ambassador was arrested as a 
violator of the law of nations. After Oellamare, the Duchess du 
Maine and her husband, almost a stranger to intrigues too bold 
for his temperament, were arrested ; then all who had directly or 
indirectly been concerned in the affair. The Bastille, Yincennes, 
and the Conciergerie were filled with pretended conspirators. The 
commotion was immense. Public opinion, shaken, turned for a 
moment against these promoters of civil war, — against this Spanish 
minister who wished to overthrow Prance : it was not known that 
Alberoni bad only retaliated on the Regent.^ The letters which 
Philip y. addressed to the minor King and the parliaments, and 
which were circulated through France, were prohibited, as sedi- 
tious libels, by those very parliaments so unfriendly to the Regent. 
Dubois eagerly seized on the occasion : the war, proposed to the 
Council of the Regency, was voted by it unanimously, and declared, 
January 10, 1719. England had already issued her declaration, 
December 27. Holland at length decided, February 16, to accede 
to the treaty of London, upon new concessions made at the ex- 
pense of French commerce. 

The end attained, the rigor that had been shown the prisoners 
was relaxed. The Spanish ambassador was sent back to his coun- 
try, and the captivity of the others inculpated was greatly softened. 

^ See omU, p. 82. 
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France once thoroughly enlisted against Spain, this whole affair, 
which had seemed to promise to the archives of the parliament a 
great judicial tragedy, was dropped ; and the government content- 
ed itself with wringing from the leading members of the cabal con- 
fessions and prayers which covered them with shame and ridicule. 
The Duchess du Mame, after conspiring like a stage-heroine, begged 
pardon like a child. All obtained it, she and the rest ; and there 
was not at least a drop of blood shed upon the scaffold.^ 

But blood flowed elsewhere : it flowed in a struggle in which 
the success of France, devoid of glory to her, profited none but 
her enemies disguised as allies. 

In the course of April, 1719, a French division crossed the 
Bidassoa, rapidly carried the little posts of the frontier, and pushed 
on to the port of Passage, the principal maritime settlement of 
Alberoni on the sea-coast. The unfinished forts that protected 
the new dock-yards and the arsenal, occupied by a handful of men, 
were easily carried. Six men-of-war were found in process of 
construction, and materials for twenty more. All were given to 
the flames, according to the promise of Dubois to the English ; an 
impudent contradiction to the mild manifesto in which the Regent 
had announced that he made war, not on Spain, but on a minister, 
the disturber of the repose of Europe.* 

The main body of the army, in all forty thousand strong, crossed 
the frontier soon afterwards, and entered upon the blockade, 
then the siege of Fontarabia, under the command of Marshal 
Berwick. The bastard Stuart, the conqueror of Almanza, was 
about to fight in behalf of the foreigner that occupied his father's 
and brother's throne, against the monarch whose crown he had 
formerly saved. This harsh and selfish general, whose ♦character 
has been too much extolled, showed on this decisive occasion only 
the spirit of a condottiere without compassion or country. Fon- 
tarabia capitulated June 16-18. Philip Y. had advanced almost 
within sight of the place with the Queen and Alberoni. He was 
not in a condition to succor the besieged town by open force : the 
main body of the Spanish troops was in Sicily, heroically defend- 
ing its conquest against the floods of Imperialists which the 
English vessels were incessantly vomiting forth on the Sicilian 
shores ; a division of five or six thousand men had, besides, been 

1 See the weU-digested abstract of what is emphatically caUed the Conspmuy of Cd- 
lamare, in Lemontei, 1. 1, ch. yii. ; 1. 11. p. 399, et aeq, 

i This manifesto was the work of Fontenelle. The relations of this writer — this 
eminent philosopher — with Dnbois aze a stain on his memory. 
VOL. I. 12 
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embarked in Qalicia to attempt the diversion against England of 
which Alberoni had dreamed the year before on a much larger 
scale, and which had no longer any serious chance of success. 
Philip Y. had scarcely fifteen thousand men at hand; but he 
imagined that the French soldiers would not draw the sword 
against the grandson of Louis XIY., who came to them witli 
fleurs de lis on his banners, and that the two armies would be- 
come one at the first encounter. He was mistaken. The French 
army marched with repugnance, but it marched : the soldiers were 
restrained by discipline ; the leaders were gorged with the gold that 
the System attracted to the coffei*s of the Regent. Philip, discour- 
aged, fell back on Pampeluna, then returned sadly to Madrid. 
Meanwhile, Berwick besieged Saint Sebastian. An English squad- 
ron was cruising in the Bay of Biscay ; and an English commis- 
sioner, Stanhope, a relative of the minister, had arrived at the 
camp : it was he that gave the orders ; Berwick only executed 
them. There was still a dock-yard of some importance on this 
coast, at SantoHa. Stanhope exacted the embarkation of French 
troops on the English vessels to bum three ships of the line in 
process of construction, and materials for seven others at Santona, 
" in order,** wrote Berwick to the Regent (August 8), " that the 
English government may be able to show to the next parli& 
ment that nothing had been neglected to diminish the navy of 
Spain." 1 

France was now at the point where England had been when 
Charles II. sold himself to Louis XIY., and even lower. 

The army felt and showed so little zeal, that, after having taken 
the town of Saint Sebastian (August 1), Berwick would have 
raised the siege of the citadel, had not the destruction of the 
storehouses of provisions by the bombs induced the garrison to 
surrender (August 19). 

There was not the force necessary to besiege so large a place as 
Pampeluna ; and, besides, there were no vessels here to destroy. 
It was decided to repair to Catalonia by the French side of the 
Pyrenees. Berwick entered Cerdagne, took Urgel (October 2- 
12), then moved against the maritime town of Rosas. A tem- 
pest wrecked or sunk the greater part of the small coasting-ves- 
sels (tartanea) which were conveying the artillery and munitions 
to the camp (November 6). Berwick did not believe himself able 
to continue the attack, and brought back his troops to Roussillon. 

1 L^montei, tip. 268. 
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France had expended eighty-two millions ^ to destroy works to 
which she should have given all her encouragement and support ; 
but England and Dubois had attained their end. Alberoni had 
been unsuccessful everywhere. A tempest had dispersed the 
squadron that he had sent against England ; and the English had 
avenged themselves for this menace by carrying fire and sword to 
the coasts of Galicia, and destroying there two more ships of the 
line and a large quantity of materials. The army of Sicily, 
which it was impossible to reenforce, lost ground, despite its ex- 
ploits and even its victories, against enemies continually spring- 
ing up anew.' The movements in Brittany had given a last hope 
to the Spanish minister : these movements had other causes than 
the petty intrigues of Madame du Maine, and had not ceased after 
the discovery of the conspiracy of Cellamare. The States of Brit- 
tany having been dissolved in 1718, in consequence of a protest 
of the nobility against the new entry duties, — a protest registered 
by the parliament of Bennes, — and several members of the States 
having been exiled, the malecontents had attempted to reply by a 
confederation in the Polish style, and had circulated during the 
winter an Act of Union, in which every nobleman who refused 
his cooperation was declared infamous, and degraded from the no- 
bility. In the spring, bands began to form in the forest ; public 
treasuries were carried ofiT; and the confederates opened commu- 
nication with Pliilip V. : but the towns refused all participation 
in the rebellion, and the body of the peasants refused to enter the 
for est J to use*the expression employed by the leaders in their cor- 
respondence to designate enlistment in the insurrection. The 
Breton peasants would have fought for their priests, had a religious 
question been involved : they did not fight for their nobles. The 
noblemen, left alone, were dispersed by a few soldiers ; and when a 
squadron, the last relic of the naval forces of Spain, appeared at 
last on the coast of Brittany, towards the end of October, it 
found, instead of an insurgent province, only a few fugitives hast- 
ening to it to seek a refuge. A great number of noblemen were 
taken and indicted, not before the parliament of Bennes, too sus- 
picious to the Begent, and which was being purged at this very 
moment, but before a commission in session at Bennes, under the 
name of the Boyal Chamber. The Begent was not so clement, 
this time, as towards Madame du Maine and her accomplices : 

1 L^montei, t L p. 275. Eighty-two millions at sixty francs per mark ; a little less 
than seTenty-foor millions of our money. 
> The Begent paid a subsidy to the Austrian army ! 
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four of the rebel nobles were decapitated ; sixt^n others were 
condemned, as contumacious, to the same punishment ; the rest 
were pardoned after a captivity of some duration.* 

The continuance of the contest became impossible to Spain. 
The French invasion was about to recommence with the year 
1720 ; and the English were preparing for an attack on Spanish 
America. Alberoni, in his exasperation against the French gov- 
ernment, wished to attempt to treat with England and Austria 
without France; but the French and English cabinets were 
pledged to make his overthrow the first condition of peace. He 
had not time, moreover, to learn of the reception received by his 
agent at London. Intrigue completed against him what arms 
had commenced. Dubois gained over the confessor of PhiUp Y., 
the French Jesuit Daubeuton, by promises in favor of his order ; 
and Queen Elizabeth herself, the protector of Alberoni, by threat- 
ening no longer to guarantee Parma and Tuscany to her children. 
Philip V. was deceived by every means: letters were shown 
him, written by Alberoni to Italy, in which the latter blamed in 
disrespectful terms the war imposed on him by the passions of his 
master ; and the most extravagant suspicions were insinuated to 
the weak monarch against his minister. December 5, Alberoni 
received orders to quit Madrid within a week, and Spain within 
three weeks. - Philip Y. requested of the Regent a passport au- 
thorizing the disgraced minister to pass through the south of 
France on his way to Italy. Alberoni left Spain wavering be- 
tween her aversion to all foreign rule and a confused conscious- 
ness of what she was losing. In the French provinces through 
which he passed, the people gave him a sympathetic welcome 
which attested the unpopularity of the Regency. He wished to 
remain in Liguria : the vengeance of the Pope and the ingrati- 
tude of the court of Spain pursued him thither. Clement XI. 
claimed the right to bring him to trial as an enemy of the Cath- 
olic faith ; and PhiUp Y. and his wife had the perfidy to furnish 
to the Holy Father the bases of the indictment against the minister 
who was guilty only of having too energetically served his ma^ 
ters. The extradition of Alberoni was demanded of the senate 
of Gtenoa by Clement XI., supported by Philip Y., the Regent, 
and the Emperor. The Genoese nobly refused. Alberoni reached 
the Swiss Alps, where he remained concealed until the death of 

^ L^montei, t. L ch. vii. An interesting work on these affairs in Brittany has re- 
cently been published. — See Conjuration de PoatcaUec, ap. lUvue de Bnlagne et de Fen- 
dUi, Jannarj, 1857, Febmary and April, 1858. 
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the Holy Father. After many vicissitudes, he reentered the Sacred 
College, sheltered by the common interest of the cardinals in de- 
fending the inviolability of the red hat. His part was finished ! 
Too many powerful interests were united in debarring his return 
to the political stage ; but he lived long enough to see some of his 
plans realized by others, and the Austrians expelled, at least, 
from Lower Italy.^ 

Alberoni fallen, Spain bowed her head. February 17, 1720, 
the ambassador from Spain to Holland signed the treaty of Lon- 
don. The Emperor was put in possession of Sicily ; the Ex-King 
of Sicily became the King of Sardinia. He did not gain by the 
exchange, but he was not in a condition to refuse his consent : 
Sardinia remained thenceforth in the House of Savoy. The chil- 
dren of the Queen of Spain had the reversion of Parma and Tus- 
cany. 

The policy of the Regent, so anti-national in the south of. Eu- 
rope, was less injurious in the north, where an effort was made to 
save Sweden, ruined,* depopulated, and incapable of longer resist- 
ing her numerous enemies, had not the diversity of their interests 
permitted the successful intervention of diplomacy among tliem. 
The heroic and insensate Charles XII. had perished at the siege 
of Frederickshall (December 18, 1718) while striving to wrest 
Norway from the Eang of Denmark in order to indemnify himself 
for his losses. His death had caused the breaking-out of a reac- 
tion against the monarchy, which was making Sweden so harshly 
expiate the glory with which it had loaded her : the Senate had 
reestablished the ancient aristocratic government, and had con- 
ferred only by the right of election an almost nominal royalty on 
the Princess Ulrica, the younger sister of Charles XII. ; setting 
aside the son of the eldest sister, the Duke of Holstein. This 
revolution rendered Sweden no stronger against her enemies 
without, as was seen by the horrible ravages which a Russian ex- 
pedition, landed in Sweden, exercised with impunity, in 1719, to 
the very gates of Stockholm.' French diplomacy made the new 

^ W. Ck>xe, L'Espa^ne wus les Baurhons, 1. 11. ch. xxz. ; L^montei, 1. 1, pp. 278- 
286. Lemontei does not seem to ns to show his usual sagacity where Alberoni is 
concerned : the Englishman, Coxe, has better appreciated the celebrated minister, to 
whom the Marquis d'Argenson renders justice in his Memoirs. 

* The only money in use was copper tokens, which were made a legal tender for one 
hundred and eighty-eight times their real Talne. 

* Peter the Great boasted of having destroyed in six weeks, in this descent, worthy 
of the Huns or Vandals, eight towns, one hundred and forty-one castles, one thousand 
three hundred and sixty-one villages or hamlets, twenty-six large magazines, sixteen 
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Swedish government comprehend that it must submit to the harsh 
law of events, and surrender the greater part of the possessions 
foreign to Scandinavia. The duchies of Bremen and Verden 
were therefore ceded to Hanover in consideration of one million 
rix-doUars (six million francs) (November 28, 1719) ; then Stet- 
tin and a portion of Pomerania to Prussia for a like sum (Janu- 
ary 21, 1720) : Denmark, on the contrary, received six hundred 
thousand rix-doUars for restoring her conquests to Sweden (June 
3, 1720). Prance secretly gave the money to England, who gave it 
publicly to Denmark, and who had all the credit of it. Denmark 
kept what she had taken from that same Duke of Holstein who 
had just been set aside from the Swedish succession. France 
and England guaranteed to the crown of Denmark the duchy of 
Schleswig (June 14, 1720). The peace most difficult to con- 
clude was with Russia. Sweden could not resolve to sacrifice 
her rich provinces on the Eastern Baltic. She was forced at last 
to yield. England, after having lured Sweden to her aid, sup- 
ported her but feebly : sho had judged that the establishment of 
the Russians on the Baltic would open to her commerce the inte- 
rior of their vast empire. Sweden abandoned Livonia, Esthonia, 
Ingria, and Carelia, the southern border of Finland. The Czar re- 
stored the rest of what he had conquered in Finland, and paid two 
million rix-doUars to the Swedish government : this was his only 
concession to the French mediator (August 30, 1721). All these 
compromises had cost France eight millions. After the treaty of 
Nystad, which sanctioned the progress of the Russian power, all 
Europe was at peace. 

The Czar, after solemnly assuming the title of Emperor^ — a title 
which disclosed the audacious hope of one day reviving the Em- 
pire of the East at Constantinople, — renewed his attempts to ally 
liimself with France : he offered the hand of his second daughter 
(afterwards the Czarina Elizabeth) to the Duke de Chartres, the 
Regent's son, with the promise to place tlie Duke do Chartres on 
the throne of Poland after Augustus II. King Augustus, whose 
vigor was proverbial, was only fifty : the chance appeared very 
remote to the Regent ; and the proposition, which was of a nature 
to disturb England, and could not suit Dubois, was suffered to 
fall to the ground.^ 

In the North, in short, there was nothing better to be done than 

mines, etc. — L^montei, t I. p. 290. All the succeeding treaties are in Domont, t 
VII. part ii. 
1 Lemon tei, t. I. p. 292. 
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to save, as far as possible, the wrecks of Sweden. But it was ia 
the relations with Turkey that the policy of Dubois showed itself 
truly ignomuiious. At the moment when Russia, wrested from 
its stagnant barbarism by such rude means, was noisily forcing 
its way into European society, the Ottoman Porto waamore quietly 
making a first attempt in the same direction. A man of rare 
intelligence and lofty character, the Grand Vizier Ibrahim, had 
comprehended the causes of the late reverses of his nation, and 
wished to avert their return, not by the reawakening of Mahometan 
fanaticism, thenceforth powerless against Cliristian discipline, but 
by the initiation of Turkey into the arts of the West, and by its 
entrance into the system of the European balance of power. 
France was the only great Continental nation whose interests 
were in conformity with those of the Ottoman Empire ; and the 
force of events, in spite of mutual prejudices, had unceasingly 
drawn the two States towards each other for the last two centu- 
ries. It was, therefore, to France that Ibrahim addressed himself 
to prepare the means of restraining Austria and Russia. The 
haughty usages of the Porte, that received ambassadors and sent 
none, had already given way before the Austrian arms : Ibrahim 
caused them to give way before France, and despatched to the 
Regent a solemn embassay, which brought, as a courteous ad- 
vance, the permission to repair the Latin Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre fallen to ruin, — a permission long solicited in vain 
by the Oreat King (March, 1721). The ambassador should 
have been welcomed with open arms : he was received with ex- 
treme coldness. This time it was no longer England alone, but also 
the Emperor and the Pope, whoso distrust was to be averted. Du- 
bois was not satisfied with a single foreign master : he had given 
himself others for private interests of which we shall speak directly. 
The Ottoman ambassador was not even able to broach the true 
object of his mission. He made a proposal which did honor to 
his government, — to put an end to the double piracy of the 
Barbary corsairs against the Christians, and the Knights of Malta 
against the Mahometans. He obtained nothing : it would have 
offended the court of Rome, which clung to the Order of Malta 
as to all the traditions of the Middle Ages.^ He did not even 

1 The Porte, indignant, employed an efficient means to protect its subjects ; nameljr, 
to compel Eoropcan merchants to refand every thing pillaged by the Knights of llalta. 
Commerce clamored loudly, and the Qhristian powers finally obliged the Grand Mas- 
ter of Malta to rcnonnoe cruising against the Ottoman flag : but, the general agree- 
ment not having been effected, the Barbaiy corsairs continued their piracy, and there 
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obtain the liberty of the Turkish slaves confounded on the 
benches of our galleys with the Barbary pirates, contrary to the 
faith of treaties. It is impossible to read without deep disgust 
the account of the conferences of Dubois with the ambassador 
Mehemet Effendi : the honest Mahometan departed indignant at 
this minister, who only opened his lips ^'to raise the sluice of bis 
resei'voir of falsehood." * 

Mehemet, however, did not confound France with its govern- 
ment, but carried back to the Levant a lively admiration of our 
enlightenment and arts. Printing was introduced at Constanti- 
nople, and our palaces and contemporaneous taste were copied 
on the Bosphorus as on the Neva : not that these were the best 
things that the East and the North could have borrowed from us. 

The French cabinet, so inaccessible to the Ottomans in 1721, 
interfered, nevertheless, in their affairs in 1723 ; but it was by 
agreement with Russia and Austria. Peter the Great, resolved 
to indemnify himself on the Caspian Sea for the outlet that he 
had lost on the Black Sea, had invaded the north of Persia, dis- 
tracted by the revolt of the Afghans. Despite the mutual hos- 
tility of the Turks and the Persians, Turkey could not behold a 
Mussulman empire dismembered by the infidels without alarm 
and anger; and the Sultan was about to declare war against 
Russia, when the Czar caused Austria, his ally, to intervene by 
threats of war, and Prance by diplomatic counsels. The French 
cabinet, which desired peace in Europe at any price (and it is 
just to admit that it is not in the direction of the interior of Asia 
that the aggrandizement of Russia is dangerous to the West), 
induced the Turks to share amicably with the Russians instead 
of opposing them. Shah Thamas, the son of Shah Hussein, de- 
throned by the Afghans, ceded to the Czar, Daghestan, Ghilan, 
Mazandaran, and Astrabad; that is, all the western and southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea. He ceded to the Sultan Achmet, 
Armenia, Georgia, Tabreez, Easbin, etc. This dismemberment 
of Persia was not destined to be final.^ 

was less protection than erer against them ; for the Order of Malta, having no more 
booty to hope for, only made a feint of cmising, and lost what little military spirit 
was left it. We know into what inanity and degradation it had fallen when our arms 
captnred Malta from it withont striking a blow. 

1 ReUUion de I 'Ambassade de Mekma-Effendu MS. of the Bibliolhique de I 'Anencd ; 
Extract in Flassan, t. IV. pp. 422-431 ; and L^montei, t. I. p. 445. 

' The Vizier Ibrahim, who had shown so much sympathy for France, was a victim 
to his attempted reforms, and perished in a revolt of the Janizaries, in 1 730 : his master, 
Achmet m., was deposed. Ibrahim had been unable, like Peter the Great, to form a 
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During the most eventful years of the Regency, the little time 
for attention to any thing else than the bank and the company, 
left to France by the tornado of the System, had been divided 
between foreign affairs and religious affairs, which continued to 
agitate a part of the nation by discussions without greatness, but 
not without obstinacy and violence. 

At the accession of the Duke of Orleans, all who had been 
oppressed under the Great King had lifted up their heads. The 
Protestants had begun to assemble without concealment for 
prayer, informing the magistrates and the IGsgent himself of their 
meetings. They believed the captivity of Babylon ended. The 
Regent, perfectly indifferent to religious quarrels, would have 
asked nothing better than to grant full liberty to these poor, per- 
secuted ones ; but he knew how to do good only when it cost no 
effort, and dared not brave the torrent of intolerance. He com- 
missioned the governors of the provinces to let the Protestants 
know that the edicts against them still subsisted, but that they 
would be treated with indulgence if they merited it by their con- 
duct. On the whole, the governors acted as it seemed good to them, 
and continued the habits of sternness wliich they had contracted 
under Louis XIV. The Protestants of Languedoc returned at once 
to the obscurity in which they had shrouded themselves so long 
under the tyranny of Basville. The agitation was more prolonged in 
the neighboring provinces: the Dauphinese Protestants, oppressed 
by the garrisons, promised at last to renounce all exercise of wor- 
ship. In Quienne, the Governor Berwick proposed to charge upon, 
that is, massacre, the assemblies which the Tiew converts persisted 
in holding : the Regent opposed this, but ordered that the delin- 
quents should be indicted before the parliament of Bordeaux, 
which had the barbarity to condemn them to the galleys. The 
Regent pardoned them, — at least the mere disciples ; for the pen- 
alty of death against the preachers still remained in force (1717). 
The government somewhat restricted the violent investigation 
of Protestant marriages by the cur^s, prevented tlie horrible 
trials of the corpses of backsliders, suffered the odious ordi- 
nance dictated by Le Tellier in 1715 to fall into disuse, and 
refused to apply its principles to Protestant inheritances, and to 
treat as bastards the children of parents not married by the 
Church; but this was all: the abduction of the children of 
backsUders did not wholly cease, and all the principles of 

foroign militia to aid him in patting down the fanatical militia, the enemy of all 
progress. 
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persecution remained standing. A few enlightened and patriotic 
men, joined by tbe Duke de Noailles, bad, meanwhile, ui^ntly 
entreated the Regent to restore to France the labor, intellect, and 
capital that had been ravished from it by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and to reopen to the expatriated Protestants a 
few points, at least, of the kingdom ; for instance, to permit them 
to settle at Douai. There was yet time ; the country was still 
living in the hearts of the exiles : a great number would have 
accepted with transport this favor, or rather this justice. The 
Regent was greatly shaken ; but the Jansenists and the Gkdlicans 
of the Council of Conscience and the Council of the Regency, 
who had condemned certain excesses, certain profanations in the 
results of the revocation, and not the revocation itself, strongly 
opposed this proposition. The Regent dared not proceed (1717). 
Saint-Simon boasts in his Memoirs of having prevented the rep- 
aration of the evil which he himself so harshly reproaches Louis 
XIV. for having wrought This reparative project was proposed 
anew in 1722 : this time it was the Jesuits that caused its fail- 
ure. The justice refused to the Protestants by the two factions 
that were disputing the Churcli was to be won for them by 
philosophy alone. ^ 

These two factions had not suspended their quarrel for a single 
day. The death of Louis XIY. had at first suddenly inverted the 
rdles, and given the superiority to the antirConstUiUionnaires ; that 
is, to the Grallicans and Jansenists united against the common ene- 
my, Ultramontanism.^ The Jesuits were not persecuted, as their 
rivals had been, but humiliated and cast down, without beuig dis- 
couraged : they had in their favor the greater part of the bishops, 
attached to the Bull Unigenitus^ a few by Molinistic convic- 
tion, many by self-love and the fear of retracting.' Tlieir adver- 
saries, meanwhile, had vigorously assumed the offensive. The 
Sorbonne protested, December 2, 1715, that it had not received 
the Uniffenittis Constitution, and that it had only submitted to its 
transcription on its registers through obedience to the late King. 
It declared that the bishops had a right to judge, in matters of 
faith, " before, with, and after the Pope." * The parliament, on its 

iLemontei, t. II. pp. 142, et aeq.; Coqnerel, Hist, dea £fflise$ du diaert; Saint- 
Simon, t. XIV. p. 153; Rulhifere, p. 382. 

' See ante, p. 9. 

^ An attempt, as singular as daring, of the Jesuits, attests how far they carried their 
views. They undertook to tamper with the soldiers in the congregations instituted in 
garrisoned towns. The Council of War was forced strictly to proliibit these affiliations 
(July, 1716). — Lemontei, t. I. p. 158. 

4 Journal de VAlbi Dorsanne, t. II. p. 26. 
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side, did not retract coucerning the registration of the Bull,. but 
greatly elaborated the Gallican reservations that it had added 
thereto. Twenty-ftvo bishops declared that they had accepted the 
Bull only relatively^ and not absolutely. The Regent and the 
Council of the Regency did their best to effect a compromise as 
well at Paris as at Rome ; and Philippe of Orleans presided, be- 
tween his orgies, over many a theological conference : his inten- 
tion, however, was good on this occasion, since he only sought 
peace. The Cardinal de Noailles and the most moderate of the 
non-ucceptant bishops were disposed to subscribe to the Bull, 
provided that the Pope would restrict it in such a manner as to 
shelter the doctrines of St. Paul and St. Augustine, and all the 
traditions of the Church ; but the Holy t^ather still demanded an 
acceptance pure and simple, and without official explanations on 
his part : he was fully conscious that to explain would be to re- 
tract. The conduct of the court of Rome aided the Jansenists in 
obtaining the ^lat that they sought. The majority of the cur^s 
of Paris and of the diocese entreated their archbishop not to ac- 
cept the Constitution ; and the Faculty of Theology repaired in 
procession to the archbishop, amidst a great concourse of people, 
in order to confirm Noailles iu his resistance (January 12, 1717). 
A few weeks after, four bishops appealed from the Bull to the fu- 
ture council (March 5, 1717). The Sorbonne assented to the ap- 
peal. This was a formal declaration of war against Rome. The 
Regent, alarmed at so daring an act, exiled the syndic of the Fac- 
ulty of Theology, and banished the four prelates from Paris, for 
having acted without his permission. The signatures to the 
appeal none the less continued to come in from every side. The 
sfrife, in the greater part of the dioceses, was between the consti- 
tionnaire bishops and the majority of the cur^s, supported by the 
universities and the parliaments. The episcopal mandates de- 
claimed, threatened, and pretended to excommunicate every one : 
the judicial decrees condemned the mandates to the flames as 
seditious and defamatory libels. 

The government endeavored to put an end to all this scandal : 
a declaration of October 7, 1717, forbade the publication of any 
thing thenceforth concerning the Bull. The constituiionnaire 
bishops disobeyed. Tlie court of Rome* liad recourse, on its side, 
to a weapon which it had formerly employed against Louis XIV.: 
it refused the bulls of investiture to the bishops appointed by the 
Regent. At the beginning of 1718, there were already twelve epis- 
copal sees vacant. The Regent lost patience, and charged a purely 
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secular committee with devising means of dispensing with the Holy 
Father in the installation of the bishops elected. Several members 
of the Council of the Regency urged Philippe to appeal to the fu- 
ture council in the name of the King and the nation, and to pay 
no more attention thenceforth to this worthless Balian documefU. 
The rumor ran that the most anti-Roman of the doctors of the 
Sorbonne, particularly the renowned Ellies Dupin, had entered 
into correspondence with the heads of the Anglican Church. It 
was the turn of the Pope to tremble. With Philippe of Or- 
leans, he had not the pious scruples of Louis XIY. and Madame 
de Maintenon to hope for! The Holy Father despatched the 
twelve bulls with such haste, that the courier died of fatigue 
on reaching Paris (March-May, 1718). Clement XI. speedily 
avenged himself for his affiright by causing the appellants to the 
future council to be condemned by the Holy Office as heretics 
and schismatics, and ordering all believers to accept the Bull 
under pain of excommunication (August 28, 1718). The parlia- 
ments condemned and set aside the decree of the Inquisition and 
the apostolic letters of the Holy Father ; the Cardinal de Noailles 
resigned the presidency of the Council of Conscience in order 
to regain his full liberty, and issued his appeal to the future 
council, which he had long hesitated to make public (September, 
1718). The strife redoubled in violence. A new declaration, 
prescribing silence for a year, was issued by the council, June 3, 
1719. 

Hitherto, the Council of the Regency had shown itself independ- 
ent and firm in the afiairs of the Church ;^ but the influence of 
Dubois was not long in encroaching on the Church as on the 
State. Dubois had long dreamed of those high ecclesiastical dfg- 
nities which shelter the fortimes of their holders from court revo- 
lutions, and caprices of favor. No sooner had he become minister, 
than he was seized with that mania for the hat which took posses- 
sion of all ecclesiastics in credit, and which had caused them to be 
excluded from the ministry with so much reason by Louis XIY. 
The shameless frequenter of the brothels of Paris set about display- 
ing the zeal of a father of the Church in theological matters, and 



^ The Regent had even recently, by a most liberal and praiseworthy measore, aided 
the University of Paris in sustaining a competition with the Jesaits in instrnction. He 
had granted to the university sixty-six thousand francs annually, to enable the Facul 
ty of Arts to teach gratuitously, as the other Faculties were already doing. The uni- 
versity instruction thus became whoUy gratuitous (February 6, 1719). — Anciennes 
Lois franpaises, t. XXI. p. 173. 
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treating the Oardinal de Noailles as a heretic. He began by 
planting his batteries in the court of Rome ; then called to his aid 
a strange auxiliary. Fearing that the enormity of the scandal 
might cause the Regent himself to waver, he induced the King 
of England to write to the latter, to ask him, as a personal favor, 
to procure the cardinal's hat for a person " so worthy of grati- 
tude." Philippe stormed, then laughed, then wrote to the Pope 
(October 14-29, 1719). King George did not Ihnit the proofs of 
his good will to his faithful servant to this. The death of the Car- 
dinal de la Tr^moille leaving vacant, meanwhile, the archbishopric 
of Cambrai, the King of England solicited it for Dubois. The 
Begent, by the request of the head of a heretic church, installed 
his atheistical professor, the former pander to his debauches, in 
that see of Cambrai still resplendent with the virtues of F^nelon. 
For Dubois to be consecrated, it was necessary that two bishops 
should testify to his doctrine and morals: they were found. 
One of the two was the illustrious Massillon. It is one of the 
saddest episodes of this epoch to see the successor of Bourdaloue, 
the last of the great Christian orators, officiating pontifically at 
the consecration of Dubois before the whole episcopate and court 
(June 9, 1720). The contrast between this act of weakness, ex- 
torted by the Regent, and the courageous truths which Massillon 
had so many times launched against the great from the pulpit, 
and which were really heartfelt, produced a deplorable impression 
on the public mind. 

The Pope had granted the Bull of Cambrai without much difficul- 
ty, in order to gain time for the cardinalship ; but the possession of 
tiiis magnificent benefice did not abate Dubois' thirst for the hat. 
The new archbishop put himself in an attitude to win the object 
of his wishes by a brilliant service, — the triumph of the Constitu- 
tion. The Begent was weary of the Jansenist rigidity, influenced 
by the thought that the support of Rome would be useful to his 
house in case of the vacancy of the throne, and, above all, ruled 
more and more by the habit of leaving every thmg to Dubois. He 
would not, however, have authorized a return to the violence of the 
times of Le TeUier. Means of compromise had again been sought ; 
and the greater part of the acceptant and appellant bishops had 
succeeded in reconciling themselves to, if not agreeing on, a frame, 
of doctrine which explained, and in some sort extenuated, the Con- 
stitution. Without waiting for the Cardinal de Noailles and his 
firiends to consent to the publication of this accommodation, the 
government issued a declaration, which, resting on '^ explanations 
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approved by almost all the bishops of the kingdom," prescribed the 
acceptance of the Unigenitus Constitution, and annulled the ap- 
peals to the council (August 4, 1720). This act, and the infrac- 
tions made on the accommodation by the constUutionnaireSj 
renewed the storm. The parliament, which was in exile at Pon- 
toise, in consequence of its opposition to the System of Law, remon- 
strated instead of registering it : upon which the question of muti- 
lating and dissolving this great body was seriously agitated about 
the Regent. . The Cardinal de Noailles thought to save the parlia- 
ment by issuing his acceptance of the accommodation, despite 
new grievances (November 17). The parliament decided to reg- 
ister the act (December 4). The Chancellor d'Aguesseau had 
greatly contributed to this through love of peace. The Jansenists 
cried out against apostasy, and renewed their appeals to the coun- 
cil : nevertheless, the greater part of the fire was, or appeared to 
be, extinct. The universities and principal religious corporations 
accepted the formulary of the bishops, one after another ; and Du- 
bois was able to boast to Rome of having done, if not all that 
Rome desired, at least all that was possible, and of havmg obtained 
a result which had been refused to Louis the Great himself. 

Two promotions of cardinals, however, had taken place without 
including Dubois. A monumeu t of his unheard-of efforts has been 
preserved to us, — his correspondence with his agent at Rome, the 
cx-Jesuit Lafiteau, the Bishop of Sisteron. There is nothing in any 
comedy that will compare with the ludicrousness of this long dia- 
logue. Dubois begs, cajoles, and threatens : he crawls like a ser- 
pent, roars like a lion, flatters and bites like a cat. If this were 
only shameless, it would be vulgar ; but he joins to inveterate false- 
hood new hypocrisy, and, in order not to forget his part, remains 
a hypocrite even before his confidant, like a comedian before his 
mirror. He plays '^ the honest man, indignant that any one should 
haggle with him;" the worthy prelate, " too happy if he can only 
sacrifice himself for the Church ;" and this in the same letters in 
which he announces the sending of specie designed to purchase 
the nephews and familiars of the Pope, and the Holy Father him- 
self, who was very short of money.* Lafiteau had apprised him 

^ He also employed other more delicate means. ** I repeat nothing/' wrote he, "of 
what it will be an honor and a pleasure to me to do with respect to His Holiness, — 
cares, offices, gratuities, engravings, books, jewels, presents, every kind of attention : 
something new and nnexpccted will be seen daily, to give pleasure and surprise, when 
I have the right to act thus through gratitude. This is my nature. I cannot make up 
my mind to do the least thing that might be suspected of interest ; but I spare nothing 
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that the downfall of the System had been a heavy blow to his in- 
terests. " The Pope," he wrote, " hearing it said that there is 
no more silver in Prance, despairs of receiving any assistance 
from it" (December 17, 1720). Dubois then determined to 
prove to him that there was still silver in France, at least in his 
coffers : it is true that this silver was more English than French. 
He employed many other resources : he put every court in mo- 
tion, and made his hat the great business of Europe for eighteen 
months. He succeeded in causing fire and water to act at once 
in his favor, — King Greorge and the Pretender, the Emperor and 
the Kmg of Spain ! It was the masterpiece of diplomatic profligacy. 
He had purchased the destitution of the Pretender with the 
guineas of King George, and gained over Philip V. by his con- 
fessor. 

The comedy was twofold ; for Clement XI. was by no means 
second to Dubois in astuteness : the Holy Father was a match at 
the foils for the Archbishop of Cambrai. At length Dubois, for- 
cing Clement to the wall, compelled him, at least, to part with a 
written promise for the first promotion. The promise come, it was 
impossible to make use of it without quarrelling with England ! 
Very equivocal, withal, it was signed, not by the request of the Re- 
gent, but on tiie entreaty of the Pretender (January 14, 1721). 
The aged pontiff thus gave himself time to die, without making 
Dubois a cardinal (March 19). 

Dubois set to work anew : he undertook to give the tiara to the 
one who would promise him the hat, and, the Emperor and the 
King of Spain leaving the field free to him, succeeded. The Car- 
dinal Conti, an old man almost in his dotage, signed the engage- 
ment, and was elected (May 8). The new promise, drawn up by 
two Italian cardinals, was still very ambiguous ; and Conti, be- 
come Pope Innocent XIH., did not hasten to keep his word. It 
was necessary to pass through new tribulations, and to furnish 
fresh bribes at the moment of the greatest distress that followed 
the downfall of Law, and when there was not wherewith to pay 
the army. Borne yielded at last, and Dubois was made cardinal, 
July 16, 1721. It had cost France eight millions, and the pecu- 
niary price was not the most onerous one.* 

Every thing succeeded with Dubois. The concessions which he 

when I can act and give throngh pnre inclination.'' — MOn. teerds du cardinal Dth 
bois, t. L p. 341 ; letter of June 22, 1720. 

1 Concerning this whole affair, see BiAn, aecrds de Dubois, t I. pp. 266-426 ; 
t n. pp. 1-186; L^nontei, t. XL ch. xiii; Jmamal de Donatme, 1. 1. XL 
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had obtained from the Regent for Rome had a double result : they 
procured him the hat, and furnished him an opportunity to repair, 
in appearance,^ the evil that he had done in causing strife between 
France and Spain. The French Jesuit Daubenton, the confessor 
of Philip v., was absolutely devoted to his company, and very 
well disposed towards France, on condition that the Jesuits ruled 
there. As soon as he saw Molinism revived, and Jansenism in 
disgrace on the north of the Pyrenees, tie thought only of efiacing 
the prejudices that he hunself had cherished in his royal penitent. 
A secret treaty of March 27, 1721, was a first pledge of reconcilia- 
tion between France and Spain. France promised her diplomatic 
cooperation to the Spanish interests in a congress which was 
about to assemble at Cambrai to decide definitively on the rela- 
tions between the Emperor, Spain, and Italy. This independent 
proceeding was noised at London, and great astonishment was ex- 
pressed that the cabinet of the Palais-Boyal should have dared 
to take a step without the consent of England. Dubois, terrified, 
hastened to drop the treaty of March 27, and to offer his good 
offices to the English cabinet for the substitution in its place of 
another agreement, a defensive alliance between France, England, 
and Spain, accompanied with a treaty of commerce, by which 
Philip Y. restored to the English all the commercial advantages 
that Alberoni had granted them when seeking to gain their friend- 
ship (June 13, 1721). Dubois caused permission to be granted 
by Spain to the English, in addition to the treaty, to send a ship 
every year to trade in the West Indies. This ship was equal to 
ten, owing to the fraud by which its freight was unceasingly 
renewed. 

England appeased at the expense of French conmierce, Dubois 
pursued his plans : he had owed his fortune to the difference 
that had arisen between the Bourbons of France and Spain ; he re- 
solved to consolidate it by reuniting them for the interest of the 
House of Orleans. He therefore insinuated to Philip Y. the 
idea of marrying his daughter and his two sons, the Prince of As- 
turias and Don Carlos, the eventual heir to Parma and Tuscany, 
to King Louis XY. and two of the daughters of the Regent, Mes- 
demoiselles de Montpensier and de Beaujolais. Philip Y. con- 
sented. He was delighted to have the King of France for a son- 
in-law. As to the Regent's daughters, he accepted them precisely 
on account of his incurable suspicions against their father : they 

1 Ho repaired neither the destraction of the forces of Spain, nor the giying of Sicily 
to the Aiutrians ! 
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were two hostages, which this hypochondriacal prince designed to 
secure for the Infanta Queen. This triple marriage had still 
another advantage for the House of Orleans, besides that of ad- 
yantageously settling two of its princesses : the Infanta, bom in 
1718, would not be nubile for a very long time, and the epoch 
when Louis XY . could give birth to a dauphin was postponed ten 
or twelve years. 

The exchange of the daughters of Philip V. and Philippe of 
Orleans was effected on the Bidassoa, January 9,1722. The new 
Princess of Asturias had an auto-da-CS for her wedding entertain- 
ment.^ Meanwhile, the Company of Jesus, according to Dubois' 
promise, resumed possession of the conscience of the King of 
Prance. The venerable Abb^ Pleuri was succeeded as confessor 
to King Louis XV. by the Jesuit Linidres. Prom this it was not 
long before the posthumous edition of Pleuri's Discourse on the 
GaOican Liberties was suppressed, by order of the council ; while 
a rigorous surveillance was established over the printing-presses 
and the booksellers' shops, and the displaying for sale and hawking - 
about of books and engravings were subjected to an implacable 
persecution.* The times of Father Le Tellier had returned in 
maxims, if not in acts of personal violence. 

The success of Dubois at Rome and Madrid insured his sway 
over Prance. Secretary of State, archbishop, and cardinal, he had 
not yet scaled all the roimds of the ladder of his fortune. Before 
assuming the appearance, as he had the reality, of the ruling power, 
he rid himself of the Council of the. Regency, the last obstacle 
to his autocracy. He raised a quarrel of etiquette by causing 
the Cardinal de Bohan to be called to the council. The Regent 
having granted the precedence to this cardinal, according to usage, 

^ We are mistaken if we imagine that the Spanish Inquisition had been in the least 
degree mitigated since the sixteenth oentnry. Its ferocity had not diminished with 
the disappearance of peril. Under Philip V. it caused two thousand three hundred 
and forty-six yietims, a great number of whom were women, to perish at the stake, 
and threw twelve thousand into dungeons. These horrible spectacles, which had be- 
come a necessity to the Spanish clergy, like bull-fights to the people, were very repug- 
nant to the Frenchmen of the suite of Philip Y., and shocked Philip himself at the 
time of his accession ; but he had become accustomed to them. The statistics given 
by L^montei, 1. 1, p. 431, from the papers of the French ambassador Maulevrier, prove 
that Llorente has exaggerated nothing in his History of the Inquisitian, 

* See the curious ordinances of October 20, 1721, February 28, 1723, June 22, Sep- 
tember 9, ibid. Anciennes Loisfranfaises, t. XXI. pp. 202-216, etc. The preamble of 
the ordinance of October 20, 1721, states that the shopkeepers and hawkers of Paris 
openly resbted the police agents, and that they were supported by the 'longshore-men 
and " others of the populace." 

VOL. I. 14 
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over the chancellor, dukes, and marshals, all the leading mem- 
bers of the council withdrew. Dubois entered this mutilated 
council, which was no longer any thing but a passive instrument in 
his hands, in tlie train of Rohan (February, 1722). Shortly after, 
Dubois induced the Regent to reinstall himself with the King at 
Versailles (June 15, 1722). This was symbolical in the mind 
of the prelate. Dubois designed to reestablish the government of 
Louis XIY. within, after having destroyed the policy of the Great 
King without ; that is to say, to inflict on France its despotism 
without its glory. Wliat he thought to copy, he could, at the 
most, but parody. It is impossible to roll back the course of 
ages. In carrying back the young King to Versailles, he did not 
carry thither anew the moral dominion of the kingdom, which 
remained at Paris. The court was never more to become France, 
and Paris had succeeded to the inheritance of Versailles.^ 

Dubois, meanwhile, labored to possess himself of the future as of 
the present, without being willing to comprehend that the shame- 
ful maladies wliich were preying upon him interdicted this future 
to him. His triumph over the Council of the Regency guaran- 
teed him only one year's reign. February 16, 1723, was the 
epoch of the royal majority ; and then a child of thirteen might, 
with a word, overthrow every thing. It was necessary, therefore, 
to assure himself of this child. The task was not without diffi- 
culty. Never were monarchical fictions applied to an object less 
fitted to disguise their repugnance to reason. Louis XV. had 
nothing royal but his face, which was regularly beautiful, but of 
a cold and wholly external beauty, illumined or softened by no 
gleam of soul. Nothing in him resembled his father or his great- 
grandfather : in the vulgarity of his tastes, he resembled rather 
his grandfather the Dauphin, the son of Louis XIV. ; but he 
did not even give promise of the kind of commonplace good na- 
ture possessed by the Dauphin.^ A child, not without intelligence, 
but without attractiveness and tenderness, without gayety and 

1 After the enormoiu agglomeradon caused hj the S/stem was dissipated, five hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants were left to Paris, one hundred and fifty thousand of whom 
were domestics. There were twenty-four thousand houses, twenty thousand carriages, 
and one hundred and twenty thousand horses. These statistics are those given by 
Germain Brioe in 1725. 

* The Advocate Barbier cites in his Journal a horrible anecdote of the young King : 
" He had a white fawn that he had brought up and fed, and that was strongly attached to 
him. He had her carried to La Muette, saying that he wished to kill her ; and fired 
upon and wounded her. The fawn ran to the King, and caressed him ; but he ordered 
her to be taken away again, fired a second time, and killed her." 
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openness of heart, he revealed, under some show of nervous sen- 
'sjbility, a nature at the bottom at once unfeeling, timid, and 
harsh. His affections were only habits. The personages to be feared 
by the Regent and Dubois, at the moment of the royal majority, 
were, therefore, those brought by their functions continually about 
the youthful Louis, the governor and the preceptor, Yilleroi and 
Meuri,* two old men of wholly opposite characters. Villeroi, 
boasting, passionate, without judgment or prudence, by turns in- 
judiciously restrained the royal child, and ostentatiously fawned 
upon him. As the end of the Regency approached, he became 
harsh and almost impertinent to the Regent, and rude to Dubois. 
Pleuri, on the contrary, gentle, obsequious, modest towards the 
powers of the day, silently attached the Eang to him by his weak 
indulgence ; accustomed him to think only through his old master; 
strove to stifle in him all energy for good as for evil ; put away 
from him every thing that could exalt his soul and excite his reason 
or his indolent imagination ; reared him, in short, as the brothers 
of kings were formerly reared systematically. His whole educa- 
tion was, as it were, mechanical ; and morality and religion, or 
rather devotion, were inculcated on him only " under the form 
of prejudices." ' Fleuri, too well seconded by nature, prepared 
an instrument manageable by himself alone. 

It was already too late to set aside Fleuri ; but it was possible 
to share with him. Villeroi was intractable : he was overthrown. 
August JO, 1722, in consequence of an altercation to which the 
Regent had given rise, Villeroi was arrested, and exiled to Lyons. 
Pleuri, who had been the proteg^ of Villeroi, appeared at first to 
wish to share the disgrace of his patron, and disappeared from 
Versailles without letting any one know the place of his retreat. 
The King was greatly chagrined, and the Regent and Dubois were 
very uneasy ; but Fleuri was hidden in such a way as to be found 
without difficulty. The King was induced to write him a line : 
he thought decorum preserved, and returned. A few days after, 
Dubois attained his end. Aided by the English charg^ d'affaires, 

1 L^montei, 1 11. cliap. ziv. Do not confbaiid the preceptor, Fleuri, Ex-Bishop 
of FrejuB, with the ooofesBor, Abb^ Flenri, the historian, who had died in the inter- 
val. According to the Marquis d'Argenson (3£im. t L p. 192), the King, never- 
theless, had a liking for the Begent, who had conceiycd a sincere afiection for him. 
M. d'Argenson forms illusions concerning Louis XY., to which he clings as long as 
possible, and which are seen dispelled by degrees in his interesting Memoirs. — See 
the strongly colored portrait in vol. II. p. 330. 

s Ldmontei, t. n. p. 56. He confessed in writing to the Jesuit Linieres, and the 
conftasor was forbidden to ask him any question. 
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Schanb, he succeeded in demonstrating to the Regent the nece&> 
sity of the existence of a prime minister that would be his crea- 
ture at the moment of the royal majority, in order to avoid any 
sudden shock, and to secure to him the continuance of his power. 
The self-love of the Regent suffered somewhat from this kind of 
premature abdication ; but Philippe, dulled by his nocturnal ex* 
cesses, and plunged during the whole morning in a torpor which 
rendered him incapable of thought and labor, was no longer in a 
condition to refuse any thing to Dubois. He only retained the 
presidency of the councils, and the signature of the reports 
of the finances, and orders on the treasury. Dubois, declared 
prime minister, sullied the seat of Richelieu after that of F^ne- 
lon ; as if all the great traditions of France must be blighted, one 
after another, by this man (August 22, 1722). 

Without waiting for his majority, the Regent and Dubois caused 
Louis XV. to be crowned October 26 : this coronation was ren- 
dered remarkable by two circumstances, — the construction of 
the first paved highway from Paris to Rheims, and the hesitation 
of the rulers concerning the maintenance of the ceremony of 
touching for the king's evil, in the presence of the growing scep- 
ticism. Dubois was anxious to parody the past to the end, and 
the ceremony of the royal Umch took place.^ On returning from 
Rheims, the Regent, at the instigation of Dubois, began with some 
ostentation to give the King lessons in politics. The young Louis 
was made to attend three courses of lectures on foreign policy, 
war, and finance, to which he showed himself very inattentive, 
retaining little except the prejudices inspired in him against 
every thing that could oppose obstacles to absolute authority. The 
day of his majority arrived without producing any effective change 
(February 16, 1723). Philippe laid down the title of Regent ; 
Dubois was confirmed in the prime ministry, and Philippe in the 
prerogatives which he had retained on appointing Dubois prime 
minister : only the preceptor, Pleuri, entered the Council of State, 
composed of the King, the Duke of Orleans, his son, the Duke 
de Chartres, the Duke de Bourbon, and the Cardinal Dubois. 
Important afiairs continued, however, to be decided between the 
King, the Duke of Orleans, and the prime minister ; that is to say, 
to be decided by Dubois. 

Espionage on a large scale, harsh fiscal measures, material 
order rudely maintained, and hypocrisy in religious affairs, — such 

^ And one of the patients was eyen cored, aoooiding to the testunonj of D'Aigenson, 
M4m. 1 1, p. 201. 
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were the principal characteristics of the administration under 
this strange successor of Richelieu and Mazarin. Dubois seemed 
to have drained scandal to the dregs : it was not so ; an unheard- 
of spectacle worthily crowned that life which had been nothing 
but a prolonged profanation of all that men hold sacred, — the 
assembly of the clergy of France, June 4, 1723, was beheld sol- 
emnly installing Cardinal Dubois into its presidential chair. What 
a fall from the assemblies of 1682 and 1700! The church, like 
the monarchy, could descend no lower ! 

Dubois, however, proposed to pay for his ecclesiastical honors 
by eminent services ; and the acceptance of the Bull was to him 
only the starting-point. The only thing that he ever practised 
conscientiously was the vocation of ultramontane cardinal : he 
had become more Boman than Rome ; and it may be even 
suspected, that, in this insatiable soul, the mania for the hat was 
beginning to be succeeded by the papal rabies. '^ I am now un- 
dertaking," he wrote to Rome, ^^ great things for the authority 
of the Holy See and the episcopal jurisdiction, which will appear 
at the end of the assembly, and which necessitate much labor, 
and all the authority of my place. I shall display this without 
any fear of the parliaments, which will be the principal object of 
it " ^ (June 25). That is to say, be proposed to take away from 
the civil magistrates, in ecclesiastical affairs, an intervention in- 
dispensable wherever a religion of State exists which recognizes 
a foreign head. The State saw itself, therefore, 6n the point 
of being immolated by an atheistic minister to a corrupt church, 
after having surmounted the same peril in the days of the great- 
ness and sanctity of this same church. 

Dubois had not time to realize his projects. Although, for some 
years past, the fires of ambition had extinguished those of liber- 
tinism in him, the consequences of his past irregularities were 
undermining him, and the excesses of labor finished what the 
excesses of vice had begun. It is said, that, by a new kind of 
plot, the other ministers who were humiliated by his yoke has- 
tened his end, and overwhelmed him with his own pride, by refer- 
ring all business to him under pretence of deference. A ludicrous 
incident precipitated the catastrophe. Dubois, playing Richelieu, 
took a fancy to review the King's household. During this re- 
view, in which his grotesque mien greatly amused the musketeers 
and light cavalry, the motion of his horse caused the bursting 

1 M^moires secrets de Dubois, t. U, p. 365. 
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of an abscess in bis bladder. He was carried dying to Versailles. 
The Duke of Orleans forced him to submit to a painful operation, 
which was his last chance of safety ; but it was impossible to ar- 
rest the gangrene. His attendants wished to bring the cur^ with 
the holy oil. Dubois exclaimed, cursing and swearing, according 
to his custom, that far other ceremonies were needed to admin- 
ister the viaticum to a cardinal; and ordered his fellow-digni- 
tary, the Cardinal de Bissi, to be sent for. Before Bissi arrived, 
Dubois expired without the viaticum (August 10, 1723). The 
government had the modesty, at least, not to give him a funeral 
oration; there was no profit in flattering the dead: but the 
financiers did so in their way ; the stocks of the Indian Com- 
pany fell. Thus was shadowed forth from the beginning the 
morality of the Bourse I It must be confessed, however, that 
the Bourse was not wholly in the wrong ; for there was soon seen 
what seemed impossible, — something worse even than Dubois ! 
SLis vices reappeared with less talent and blacker depravity ! ^ 

The Duke of Orleans took up, with a heavy hand, the title of 
prime minister. It is pretended that he had only given it to Dubois 
in the certainty of his speedy death, announced by the physicians, 
and with the idea of succeeding him. Fleuri opposed no obstacle 
to this. Philippe seemed for a moment to rouse himself. Impor- 
tant projects were agitated around him. The Indian Company 
urged the reestablishment of the bank, and Law's hope revived 
in the recesses of liis exile. Philippe had caused him to be 
secretly consulted concerning the condition of the finances, which 
Dubois had only kept from ruin by a series of edicts prescribing 
extraordinary taxes. All this passed like a flash of lightning. 
Philippe was no longer capable of wishing or acting connectedly : 
death was preying at his heart in turn. He had worn out his 
brilliant intellect and robust frame in a perpetual orgie. A severe 
regimen might have saved him : he had not sufficient courage, or 
rather sufficient love of life, to renounce what had become habit 
rather than pleasure to his cloyed senses. Disgusted with every 
thing, interested in nothing longer in this world, and believing 
in no other, when his physician signified to him that his manner 
of living was evidently leading him either to dropsy of the chest 



1 Tho Memoirs of the Marquis d'Argenson, the elder son of the keeper of the i 
of the Regency, fallj affirm the accredited traditions relatire to the pemidoas influence 
of Dubois over the youth of Philippe, as well as those relative to the fiunons English 
boarding-school. D'Argenson even accuses Dubois of having oormpted the daughter 
(the Duchess of Berry) as well as the father. — Mim. t. I. pp. 29-61. 
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or apoplexy, he chose the kind of death least painful, like the 
proscribed Epicureans under the C»sars, and spared nothing to 
obtain a sudden end. 

Every one saw the fatal moment coming, and the inheritance 
had already found a successor. It would have been easy for the 
aged Pleuri to have reserved it to himself; but the tranquil and 
temperate ambition of the preceptor of Louis XV. in no wise 
resembled the frenzied ambition of the preceptor of Philippe. 
Placidly egotistical, devoid of cupidity and vanity, Pleuri cared 
neither for the display nor the pecuniary advantages of authority, 
and disliked the details of administration, too heavy for the indo- 
lence of a superficial old man who had passed his life in leisure 
and in the gossip of boudoirs. What he desired was a great and 
dominant influence, which would impose on him neither the 
responsibility nor the trouble of power. He resolved, therefore, 
not to take the title of prime minister, but to cause it to be given 
to the eldest of the princes of the blood, the Duke de Bourbon, 
who had constantly mixed in public afiairs during the Regency 
with great profit and little esteem. His very incapacity was a vir- 
tue for the part destined to him by Pleuri. 

December 2, 1723, the apoplexy expected by all, and especially 
by the victim, struck Philippe in the arms of one of his mis- 
tresses. This prince, who had so deplorably squandered so many 
happy gifts of Nature, was but forty-nine. At the news, the Duke 
de Bourbon hastened to the King, whom he found with Pleuri. 
The preceptor told the young monarch, that, " in the great loss 
which he had suffered in the Duke of Orleans, His Majesty could 
not do better than to entreat M. le Due to be pleased to accept 
the place of prime minister." The King consented by a sign of 
the head. The Duke took the oath, the patent was delivered to 
him, and the new government began.^ 

1 Saint-Simon, t XX. p. 460. Here end the twenty rolames of the Memoirs of 
Saint-Simon. It has been sought to make of Saint-Simon a kind of great man. He 
is very far from this. He is neither a great politician, nor a great thinker, nor a just 
mind, although he may have at times very just and sagacious views on particular sub- 
jects ; but he is a great painter. Through an enormous mass of great events inge- 
niously and vividly portrayed, petty incidents of which he makes mountains, grave and 
interminable puerilities, truths in facts (in facts which he has seen with his own eyes 
at least), and romances in causes, — through this chaos bparkle unceasingly flashes of 
genius, but of a genius wholly peculiar. It is this genius that seizes physiognomies, 
gestures, the most trifling movements of the soul and body, individual portraits and 
whole pictures, and fixes them in strokes that are never forgotten. A marvellous 
observer of the details and form of aU things, an indefatigable spy upon two genera- 
tions, the last of the seventeenth and first of the eighteenth centuries, this aaioto par 
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Tho period of the Regency had lasted little more than eight 
years, including the few months of the prorogation of the power 
of Dubois and Philippe. It holds a much more important place in 
our annals than would seem to comport with this trifling space of 
time. It did not cause, as has been pretended, the destruction 
of the monarchy and of ancient French society ; the source of 
this destruction was in the constitution itself of this monarchy 
and this society : but it marked, so to say, the direction of this 
decline, and precipitated it. Abroad, the policy of Richelieu and 
Louis XIY. overthrown for the selfish interests of a younger 
branch, and France linked to the will of England and the inter- 
ests of Austria ; at home, an immense economic revolution ren- 
dered abortive, and terminated by bankruptcy ; morals subverted 
like fortunes ; imbounded license displaying itself in broad day- 
light with an afirontery and madness that called to mind the vertigo 
of the last Yalois; scepticism — that which arises, not from the 
meditation of the mind, but from the depravity of the heart — 
invading the higher classes, and profaning the rites of the religion 
in which it no longer believed, — such had been the principal 
features of this epoch, the memory of which amused the brilliant 
and frivolous society of the ancient regime until the day when 
it was aroused by the thunders of the Revolution. Modem 
France would judge the Regency with greater severity. 

excdlence has left a work without model or analogy ; or rather it is not a woik, hat 
his whole life that he ahandons to ns with that of all his contemporaries. He is himself 
the most original and often the most Indicrous character of his immense comedy. 
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1723-1739. 

SBCTHON I. — MONSIEUR LE DUO. 
1723-1726. 

There was nothing to hope from the new government. The 
Duke de Bonrbon had been implicated in the worst that had been 
done under Philippe of Orleans : the continuance of the Regency, 
without its wity was what was to be expected. Fleuri had been 
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mistaken in counting on a docile cipher. Monsiewr le Due was 
docile, indeed, but to others than the aged preceptor of the King. 
Behind his nothingness were actively ambitious schemers. A 
charming and perverse young woman, who concealed every vice 
under the graces of a feigned ingenuousness, the Marchioness de 
Prie, the daughter of a revenue-farmer married to a diplomatist, 
disposed of Monsieur le Due as of a slave, and made him the in- 
strument of her vanity, cupidity, and hatred. This new Regency, 
fallen under the sway of the distaff, had its rotiSs^ at the head 
of whom shone that young Duke de Richelieu, who filled the 
wliole eighteenth century with his scandalous renown, and who 
was for sixty years the type of elegant corruption and haughty 
frivolity. It had also its Dubois and Law at once combined in 
P^is Duvernei, a statesman-financier, an active, fertile, and dar- 
ing spirit, but harsh, passionate, and despotic, a subaltern tyrant 
under a tyrant in petticoats, who, without more official title than 
Madame de Prie herself, directed for her and through her all the 
ministries, none of which had specially devolved upon him. 

Fleuri found, therefore, from the first moment, in the prince 
whom he had invested with power, a smothered hostility instead 
of gratitude. The distribution of posts and favors depended, 
whatever Monsieur le Due and his directors might do, on the 
man that alone knew how to loosen the tongue of the King : but 
the whole administration was formed, as far as possible, without 
Fleuri ; and a beginning was made by secretly deterring the Pope 
from gi*anting him the red hat that was ostensibly solicited for 
him. 

This administration received from its true leader, P&ris Duver- 
nei, a singularly despotic character, at once reasoning and abrupt. 
Duvernei, who set himself up for a practical and positive man, in 
opposition to the systematic dreams of Law, renewed in an in- 
verse direction the violent and rash measures by which Law had 
subverted economic interests. There had continued, since the Sys- 
tem, despite the abolition of paper-money, a rise in value of pro- 
visions, wages, and coin, which was objectionable only because it 
was not sufficiently regular and general. Duvernei undertook to 
lower by force all nominal values : in less than two years (from 
February 4, 1724, to December 14, 1725), he depreciated the coin 
nearly one-half; the louis d'or was lowered from twenty-seven livres 
to fourteen ; the silver mark, from seventy-four livres four sous to 
thirty-eight livres seventeen sous. At the same time, ho laid a 
tariff on workmanship and commodities, and stx*ove to subject all 
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merchandise to tariffs calculated according to the depreciation 
imposed on the coin. Had the people been able to comprehend 
an operation so complicated, and had it been possible to execute 
it with rigorous precision, it would have had no other objection 
than that of perfect uselessness ; but this was not the case. The 
people saw, with a kind of despair, the return of the disorder -of 
1720. The working-men rose in defence of their wages ; they were 
cut down in the streets of Paris : the merchants refused to lower 
their prices ; they were thrown into the Bastille, or their shops 
were closed. The agitation extended to the provinces : the re- 
sistance, repressed at one point, broke out at a score of others ; 
and the working -classes appeared to give the government no credit 
for another arbitrary measure by which Duvernei thought to aid 
labor, — the reduction of the legal rate of interest to three and 
one-third per cent ; a reduction wholly out of proportion to the 
economic situation of the country (June 28, 1724).^ 

The legislation of this period bears almost everywhere the same 
imprint of lofty pretensions in design, and injudicious and cruel vio- 
lence in execution. For instance, the declaration of July 17, 1724, 
concerning mendicants and vagrants, made a display of great prin- 
ciples of social justice and public good, and decreed an extensive 
system for the extinction of mendicity : to each hospital was to be 
annexed a voluntary asylum for the indigent, a prison for vagrants 
and professional beggars, and workshops for both. This was cer- 
tainly a great design, but one prodigiously difficult, and demand- 
ing much time and large resources. The government proceeded 
with it with inhuman precipitation : it did not wait until the new 
buildings were ready to receive the mendicants, but crowded these 
unfortunates, almost without food and clothing, within the narrow 
walls of the hospitals. " Let them sleep on straw, and feed them 
on bread and water ; they will take up the less room ! " wrote the 
comptroller-general Dodun, the pitQess executioner of the wishes 
of Duvernei, to the intendauts. The government undertook to 
make up by terror for the resources which it did not possess ; it suc- 
ceeded only in arousing the general indignation : the magistrates, 
the managers of the hospitals, the soldiers, the marshalsea itself, 
opposed a passive resistance to the ministerial injunctions ; all 
agreed in favoring the escape of the unfortunate prisoners. The 
government then conceived the idea of imprinting an indelible 
mark on mendicants, either by chemical ingredients or by fire ! 

1 L^montoi, 1. 11. p 132. 
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These extravagant barbarities were foiled by the holy league of 
public charity. 

Another law was more lasting, and was not destined to disap- 
pear until the Beyolutiou, — that which punished robbery by ser- 
vants with death in all cases (March 4, 1724), the only remem- 
brance left in history by the obscure keeper of the seals, D'Ar- 
menonvillo, who was at that time administering justice in the 
place of the Chancellor d'Aguesseau, twice disgraced under the 
Regent, and left in disgrace under the Duke de Bourbon. Mas- 
ters, in general, abhorred this savage law, and very rarely pro- 
voked its application : so that guilty domestics remained much 
oftener unpunished in France than elsewhere. 

The customs in Prance often corrected the cruelty of the laws. 
This was not the case in the colonies where slavery reigned. 
Domestic despotism still aggravated there the rigor of the Black 
Code J which was extended, meanwhile, to Louisiana (March, 1724). 
The freedmen and the mulattoes, who were beginning to multiply, 
were, in their turn, the object of jealous and tyrannical provi- 
sions : an edict of February 8, 1726, declared persons of color in- 
capable of receiving any gift or legacy from whites ; and con- 
demned freedmen who received fugitive slaves, and who were 
unable to pay a heavy fine for this offence, to be again made 
slaves.* 

Among the numerous legislative measures of this restless and 
vacillating administration, a few merit approlvktion : for instance, 
the odious custom of farming out the prisons as public property 
was abolished, — a custom which put at the discretion of covetous 
farmers the subsistence and mamtenance of the prisoners (June 11, 
1724). A work of public utility, the Canal of Saint Quentin, or 
from the Somme to the Oise, was undertaken (1724) ; but the 
government took no other part in it than to authorize a company 
to attempt the enterprise, which it could not sustain, and which 
was finished by another company formed in 1732.^ A royal dec- 
laration signified that permission would no longer be granted to 
cut down the forest growth (March 25, 1725). A decree of the 
council, extending, to all interested in commerce, the measure 
which had regulated, under Dubois, the traffic in the stocks of 

1 Anciennes LoU Jranpaisea, t. XXI. p. 29S. A law of the close of the reign of 
Louis XIV. (December 30, 1712) had, on the contraiy, endeavored to protect the 
slaves by decreeing pecuniary penalties against colonists who did not feed them, or 
who put them to torture. 

' Soldiers were employed in these works. — See Journal de Louis XV., 1788. 
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the Indian Company, prescribed the establishment of an exchange 
in the Rue Vivienne for the negotiation of letters of exchange, 
notes to the bearer and to order, and other commercial paper, and 
merchandise and stocks (September 24, 1724). The negotiation 
of rentes on the State, the chief object of the present Bourse, 
was not yet publicly authorized.^ The revocation of municipal 
offices, the restoration of the election to the towns, and the aboli- 
tion of some useless posts, were measures good in themselves, 
but unjust to the holders of these offices, who were reimbursed 
only in titles of rentes at two per cent. 

Among the acts of this time, there is one especially that devotes 
the government of the Duke de Bourbon to the contempt and in- 
dignation of posterity, — the declaration of May 14, 1724, concern- 
ing the Protestants. Under the Begeucy, the lot of the Protest- 
ants had received some mitigation in point of fact ; but none of the 
persecuting laws had been abrogated. Neither Monsieur le DuCj 
nor Madame de Prie, nor Paris Duvernei, would have thought, of 
themselves, of these matters, and the aged Fleuri was not disposed 
to reawaken the embarrassments ; but there was at that time, in 
the avenues of power, one of those intriguers, devoid of faith, mor- 
als, and compassion, who were encroaching more and more upon 
the dignities of a corrupt church. This was Lavergne de Tressan, 
the ex-almoner of the Regent, and familiar guest of the rouSs: it 
is affirmed that he had obtained from the prodigal Philippe sev- 
enty-five benefices, t>esides the bishopric of Nantes. He had seen 
Dubois and others win the cardinalship at the expense of the Jan- 
senists. The issue of Protestant ancestors, he resolved to take the 
fellow-believers of his sires as a stepping-stone to attain the red 
hat. Become the Secretary of the Council of Conscience after 
the withdrawal of the Jansenists, then the Archbishop of Rouen, 
he proposed to Dubois to remodel the different laws of Louis XIY . 

1 Andenues Loisfranfoiaes, t. XXI. p. 278. It should be recognized that eveiy pre- 
caution was taken to prevent stock-jobbing as far as possible. It was forbidden to 
announce the price of any stock aloud, or to make any signal or manoonyre to raise or 
lower the price, under penalty of exclusion from the Exchange, and a fine of six thou- 
sand livres. Private individuals who wished to buy or sell commercial paper or other 
bills were to remit the money or bills to the brokers before the opening of the Ex- 
change, under penalty against the brokers of removal, and a fine of three thousand 
livres. All negotiations were to be made at the Exchange, to the exclusion of all 
odier places. It was forbidden to call any meeting elsewhere, or to keep any of- 
fice for the transaction of negotiations, etc., under penalty of a fine of six thousand 
Itvres. 

It most be admitted that we are far distant firom the law of 1724. This law, more- 
over, was not long observed, and stock-jobbing soon had full scope. 
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against heretics. Dubois would not listen to him. A second at- 
tempt with the Duke of Orleans, after Dubois' death, was not 
more successful. Tressan was not discouraged, and succeeded 
better with the new power. This government of revenue-farmers 
and fallen women thought to perform an act of lofty policy by re- 
turning to " the footsteps of Louis the Great," and received with- 
out examination, and without preliminary report, the plan of an 
ordinance presented by the Archbishop of Rouen. The declara- 
tion of 1724 renewed the most pitiless provisions of Louis XIV., 
with the exception of that which prescribed the drawing on hurdles 
of the corpses of backsliders, and which it was not dared to main- 
tain in the presence of the public disgust and abhorrence. But 
the abolition of this was much more than compensated for by new 
cruelties, less brutal and more refined : hypocrisy is more skilled 
in evil than fanaticism. An article, planned with infernal art, 
included, in the terrible penalties decreed against Protestant assem- 
blies, all exercise of worship, even within the family. To the penalty 
of death decreed against preachers was added the galleys for life 
for men, and perpetual imprisonment for women, against all who 
did not inform against them. It was enjoined on cur^s, or vicars, 
to visit the sick suspected of heresy, and to exhort them in private 
and without witnesses. An arbitrary fine was decreed against rela- 
tives, friends, or servants who should prevent the cur^ from having 
access to the sick, and the galleys for life against concealed Protest- 
ants who should exhort or assist the sick secretly. The law con- 
demning every Protestant, who should be cured after having refused 
the sacraments, to the galleys for life, and to confiscation of property 
as a backslider, was confirmed;^ if the sick man died, his memory 
was to be prosecuted, and his property confiscated. Formerly it 
had been necessary that the refusal of the sacraments should be 
attested to by a magistrate : now the testimony of the cur6 was 
sufiicient. The parish priest was constituted an official informer ! 
Parents were forbidden to consent to the marriage of their chil- 
dren in foreign countries, without express permission from the King, 
under penalty of the galleys for life for men, and perpetual 
banishment for women, with confiscation of property : at the same 
time, the new Catholics (and under this title were comprehended all 
Protestants, according to the fiction of the law of 1715, which 
denied that there were any Protestants remaining in Prance) were 
ordered to observe in their marriages the formalities prescribed by 

1 In the proTinces where confiscation was not permitted, it was compensated for by a 
fine of half the property. 
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the hobf canons and the ordinances. All civil status was thus 
annihilated for Protestants : there were thenceforth in France, 
before the law, only Catholics, and backsliders liable to the galleys.* 
The law was monstrous ; the execution was worse. The aged 
tyrant of Languedoc, Basville, aroused by Tressan in the depths of 
his retreat, rallied his remaining strength to draw up for the use 
of the intendants instructions worthy of Tiberius. He expired 
in the task, like a tiger over his last prey. As to the articles rela- 
tive to the sick, there was no means of adding any thing to the 
law : Father le Tellier was far exceeded by the infamous contriv- 
ance of that double provision which abandoned the dying, alone, 
to the representative of an inimical belief, and inflicted atrocious 
penalties on the relatives and friends who administered spiritual 
consolation to their kindred on the death-bed. But it was not 
the same with respect to marriage: here tyranny could still be en- 
venomed. The greater part of the Protestants had resigned them- 
selves, despite t^eir extreme repugnance, to the necessity of sub- 
mitting to the sacrament from the Catholic priests ; but, almost 
everywhere, this same clergy, formerly so easy with respect to 
sacrUegious communions, now received affianced persons suspected 
of heresy with excessive rigor, and imposed on them painful, hu- 
miliating, and immeasurably prolonged ordeals before granting 
them the nuptial benediction.- Sure of its victims, now that all 
other form of marriage was abolished, the clergy had no more con- 
cessions to make : in many dioceses, especially in Dauphiny, the 
cur^ compelled the betrothed children of Protestants to curse 
their deceased parents j and to swear that they believed in their 
eternal damnation.^ . . . The Protestants, in despair, ceased to 
present themselves at the Church, and returned to pray and to 
marry in the ivildemess, in the presence of their heroic pastors, 
a generation of martyrs that unceasingly sprung up anew at the 
foot of the scafifold ; but there they again found the intendants to 
prosecute, and the tribunals to condemn them.' The correspond- 
ence of Uie intendants lays bare the double character of this 
persecution, coldly cruel on the part of the libertine and infidel 



1 Andennes Loisfranfoises, t. XXI. p. 261. 

> Correspondence of the intendants, cited by L^montei, t n. p. 157. 

* Some Janseniflt tribunals, throngh opposition to the Molinistic bishops, showed 
indulgence; but others entered violently into the spirit of the law; and oftenest, more- 
OTer, in cases of unlawftil assemblages, there was no other judge than the intendant. 
The young pastors of the wilderness graduated, for the most part, from a seminaiy 
founded at Lausanne by Antoine Court, the father of the philosopher Court de Gr^belin. 
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higher functionaries, grossly fanatical on that of the lower clergy. 
This period calls to mind, far more than that of 1685, those last days 
of antiquity, when the epicurean and sceptical heads of the Roman 
empire hypocritically joined with the priests of the popular heath- 
enism in exterminating the Christians. 

The Protestant emigration had commenced anew. Sweden en- 
deavored to profit by it to repair her losses, by inviting the perse- 
cuted Frenchmen to seek a refuge in her midst. The government 
dared not refuse the Lutherans of Alsace the exemption secured 
to them by privileges guaranteed by the most solemn agreements, 
and Holland also obtained special conditions for her natives settled 
in France. The persecution did not rage long in its fiillest in- 
tensity against our unhappy Calvinists : it was not slackened, how- 
ever, for some years, until after important changes which were 
not long in occurring in the government. 

The Duke de Bourbon and his counsellors had carried the same 
brutal thoughtlessness into external as into internal policy. Mon- 
sieur le Due madly envied the young Duke of Orleans, the son of 
the Regent, the title of first piince of the blood, and could not 
endure the idea of seeing this rival, so insignificant in person, as- 
cend the throne if the King should die.^ His first thought, on 
arriving at power, was, therefore, to revive the plans of Alberoni 
and the Duchess du Maine against the branch of Orleans, and 
to concert with Spain to secure eventually to Philip Y. or his 
children the reversion interdicted them by the treaty of Utrecht. 
In the blindness of a hatred almost without foundation, he pre- 
ferred making the chances of his own branch one degree more 
remote to suffering the rights of the Duke of Orleans to subsist 
His designs, scarcely outlined, were thwarted by a strange piece 
of intelligence from Madrid, — the abdication of Philip V. The 
hypochondriacal Philip, who had been revolving this project in 
his mind for some years, had effected it January 10, 1724, to the 
great vexation of his wife ; and the crown of Spain had been trans- 
ferred to the brow of Don Luis, a youth of sixteen, the eldest son 
of Philip and the late Queen, Louise of Savoy. It would have 
been very difficult to induce the Gastilian oligarchy that had just 



^ The new Duke of Orleans, deroid of all political capacity, and all aptitade for 
things of this world, plunged into rigid Jansenistic devotion, as if to expiate the irreg- 
nlarities and impiety of his fiither ; and after the death of his wife, a princess of the 
House of Baden, retired to a lodge within the jurisdiction of the Monastery of St Gene- 
yiere, where he became wholly absorbed in pious woiks, and the study of Biblical contro« 
versy and texts. 
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succeeded to the power of the Italian Queen to enter mto the 
secret designs of the Duke de Bourbon ; but the new reign van- 
ished like a shadow, with no other event than some scandals be- 
tween the young King and his wife, one of those daughters of the 
Begent that carried vice and folly everywhere. Don Luis died 
of small-pox, August 30. Queen Elizabeth of Parma, and the 
French ambassador, the aged Tess^, united to force Philip to 
reascend the throne. This was not an easy matter. The gran- 
dees, who wished to reign in the name of the Infant Ferdinand, 
the second son of the late Queen Louise, set the theologians to 
work to persuade Philip, that, if he returned to the grandeur of 
this world, he would commit the same sin as a monk that should 
break his vows. Doctors were opposed to doctors, and the Pope's 
nuncio finally turned the scale. Philip resumed the title, Eliz- 
abeth the reality of power, to the great detriment of the peace of 
Europe. 

The secret compact projected by the Duke de Bourbon was 
not, however, concluded. Philip V. required France, in expia- 
tion of the invasion of 1719, to put her bloiod and treasure at the 
disposal of Spain ; and the Queen was accustomed to consider as 
an enemy every one that did not espouse all her passions and inter- 
ests without reservation. They both desired that, in the congress 
opened at Cambrai to terminate the regulation of the Austro- 
^Mknish interests, England should be compelled to restore Gibral- 
tar, and the Emperor to dispossess himself of Mantua by giving to 
the Infants the investiture of Parma and Tuscany, with war as 
the alternative. The Duke de Bourbon, more through folly than 
audacity, would, perhaps, have consented to run this dangerous i-isk, 
in which case he might have encountered a serious obstacle in the 
i^ed Fleuri ; but he was arrested by a nearer cause. Robert 
Walpole, who had been at the head of the English cabinet since 
the death of Lord Stanhope, and who had erected corruption into 
a diplomatic and parliamentary system with mathematical preci- 
sion, bought all that was for sale, both at home and abroad. 
Madame de Prie inherited the English policy of Dubois in inherits 
ing his pension ; and it may be imagined that thenceforth Man- 
sietNT le Due found it impossible to do any thing that would 
displease England. Not only was there no agreement with Spain 
against England and Austria; but Madame de Prie caused 
the failure of an important design conceived by a French diplo- 
matist for the formation of that Russian alliance which the Begent 

TOL. I. 16 
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had been unwilling to accept. The point in question was to 
marry Monsieur k Due to a daughter of Peter the Great, with 
the expectation of the throne of Poland after Augustus IL 

The policy of Prance would have changed, perhaps, had Phi- 
lip y. granted to Madame de Prie an earnestly desired favor. 
She wished to recompense the complaisance of her husband by a 
title, and to secure a high position to her children, of whom 
Monsieur le Due believed himself the father. Bourbon, not 
daring to make the Marquis de Prie duke and peer in France, 
took a fancy to solicit for him '' grandeeship" from the King of 
Spain. Philip and his wife rejected the request with disdain. 
Bourbon, seeing nothing more to do for himself with Spain, and 
retaining his apprehensions relative to the Duke of Orleans, then 
resolved to secure at the earliest moment a direct heir to the 
throne, should it be at the price of an open rupture with Philip 
Y. ; that is, to send back the Infanta Queen, a child of six, and 
to marry Louis XY. to some princess who could immediately 
render him a father. The young King was greatly strengthened 
by exercise and the chase ; but his health experienced alarming 
crises from time to time. A violent fever, which endangered 
his life for two days, just as he had accomplished his fifteenth 
year (January 20, 1726), terrified the Duke de Bourbon, and 
determined him to hasten the matter. Fleuri did not oppose 
it while arranging in such a manner as to avoid the responsibility. 
The sending back of the Infanta was signified to the court of 
Spain with a precipitancy that aggravated the pfifence. The daugh- 
ter of the Prince of Wales, the grand-daughter of (Jeorge I., was 
solicited for Louis XY. It was insane to ims^iue that the Han- 
overian King, who existed only through the Protestant principle, 
would rouse the indignation of England by causing a daughter 
of his race to purchase the crown of Prance by apostasy; and, 
on their side, the successors of Le Tellier could not give a Protes- 
tant Queen to France. George I. refused the hand of his grand- 
daughter. 

What England refused, Russia hastened to offer. Peter the 
Great had just died (June 8, 1725), leaving behind him a politi- 
cal machine so solidly constructed and skilfully launched, that it 
has never ceased, so to say, to go of itself. The widow of the Czar, 
the renowned Catharine, displaying in the service of her own 
greatness the genius which she had formerly shown for the safety 
of her husband on the banks of the Pruth, had appropriated to 
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herself the throue of the Bomauofis, to the prejudice of the heir, 
Peter Alexiowitz/ the son of that son whom the Czar Peter had 
pitilessly immolated to the security of his great work, like those 
symbolic victims that were buried beneath the foundations of 
antique cities. The dispossessed heir was the son of a sister-in- 
law of the Emperor Charles YI. ; and Catharine feared that the 
partisans of this child would seek a support in Austria. She 
turned, therefore, to Prance, and oflFered Louis XV. her second 
daughter (afterwards the Czarina Elizabeth) : the Russian prin- 
cess would have embraced Catholicism, and Russia would have 
put her forces at the disposal of Prance in the event of a Euro- 
pean war. As to Poland, Russia no longer even claimed the right 
to give it a Muscovite queen on aiding the Duke de Bourbon to 
seize the Polish crown when it should fall from the brow of Au- 
gustus n. : she herself proposed to the Duke de Bourbon to marry 
the daughter of the dethroned King, Stanislaus Leczinski, the 
unfortunate ally of Charles XII., who was vegetating in obscu- 
rity in the recesses of Alsace. This was a new and bold system of 
policy, but one that was too far above Monsieur le Due. Madame 
de Prie was unwilling for her lover to go to Poland to reign. 
Monsieur le Due thanked the Czarina loudly, but did not accept 
the proposal. These constant and useless efibrts of Russia to 
unite with France during the first part of the eighteenth century 
are singularly remarkable. Their success might have effected a 
confederation between France, Russia, Spain, and Italy, against 
Austria and England. How long would this association have 
lasted? and how far would it have been able to agree respecting 
Poland and Turkey? This matter is very obscure; but it is 
certain that there was no serious motive, no reason of public 
interest, in the obstinate refusals by which the court of Versailles 
responded to the assiduities of St. Petersburg. 

The proposals of the Czarina contributed indirectly to give the 
great affair of the marriage of Louis XV. the most unexpected 
termination. What Madame de Prie sought was a queen who 
would owe her every thing, who would have no support either in 
France or abroad, and whose character promised gratitude and 
docility. After passing in review all the princesses of Europe, 
the favorite fixed precisely on that poor daughter of a fallen King 

I Cfttharine pretended that her hnsband had designated her as his heir, and caused 
herself to be proclaimed by the soldiers. According to the l^islation of Peter the 
Great, the natural heir, whether son or daughter, was called to the throne, unless the 
last soYereign had designated another successor. 
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ters of Joseph I., to renounce all their rights, and had married 
them only on this condition to the electoral princes of Saxony 
and Bavaria.* From that time, his only thought was to cause his 
Pragmatic Sanction to be accepted and guaranteed both by the 
difierent parts of the Austrian monarchy and by the foreign 
powers. 

The assent of Spain was invaluable to the Emperor ; and he 
was too much dissatisfied with his ancient allies, the English and 
the Dutch, to be arrested long by consideration * for them. The 
treaty of Utreclit, which mingled so strangely in Belgium the 
seigniorial right of the Emperor and the protecting authority of 
Holland, had speedily caused dissension between the two powers 
thus placed in juxtaposition ; and the treaty of the Barrier had 
regulated only after much discussion the limits of that military 
protection which maintained itself by its own hands at the ex- 
pense of the country protected (November 15, 1715). A few 
years later, another question had reawakened the reciprocal bit- 
terness. In 1718, a shipping merchant of St. Male, who had 
brought back two vessels richly freighted from China to Dunkirk, 
and had been unable to obtain permission from the East-India 
Company to sell his merchandise in France, had carried his car- 
goes to Ostend, fixed the seat of his operations at that port, and 
established an association there for the East-India trade.^ The 
Emperor erected this association into a privileged company, 
December 19, 1722. This was an indemnity offered to Flanders 
for that iniquitous closing of the Scheldt formerly imposed by 
Holland on conquered Spain. The Flemish Company speedily 
became prosperous. Holland, then England, complained loudly, 
and insisted that the Emperor was infringing on the treaties in 
opening the seas to his Flemish subjects. Tlie Regent through 
deference to England, and Spain through hostility to Austria, had 
supported these complaints. But now every thing was changed 
on the part of Spain. An intimate understanding had been 
established between the Southerners, both the Italian and the 
Spanish refugees, who held an important place in the council of 
the Emperor, and the secret envoy of Philip V., the Dutch con- 
vertj Bipperda, a daring and eccentric adventurer, a sort of 

1 Coxe, MaUon d'Auiriche, U TV. ch. Izxxiy. ; Journal de LouU XV, p. 66 ; Da- 
mont, t. VIL pert ii. p. 103. 

s Perhaps be would not pay the ten per cent that the company imposed on the 
merchants of St. Malo in this trade. This took phice before the union of the East- 
India and West-India Companies in the hands of Law and his general company. 
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parody on Alberoni, who had replaced Alberoni in the confidence 
of the Queen of Spain. From these cabals resulted the most 
extraordinary combination. By a triple treaty, signed April 30- 
May 1, 1725, at Vienna, Charles VI. and Philip V. renounced 
all pretensions to each other's respective States, with a full, recip- 
rocal amnesty to the partisans of the two reconciled rivals; 
Philip guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction, and opened the 
ports of Spain to Austrian subjects, and the merchants of the 
Hanseatic towns, on the same conditions as to the most favored 
nations ; Charles promised his good offices in obtaining the resti- 
tution of Gibraltar and Mahon to Spain ; and a defensive alliance 
was agreed upon. By a secret engagement, which does not 
appear ever to have been put into writing, the Emperor promised 
his two daughters, the Archduchesses Maria Theresa and Maria 
Anna, to the two sons of Philip V. by his second marriage, Don 
Carlos and Don Philip, and engaged to cooperate by force in the 
recovery of Gibraltar and Mahon.^ 

This strange compact, which seems the dream of a diseased 
imagination, by grafting the younger branch of the Bourbons on 
the Austrian stock, would have destroyed anew the balance of 
power in Europe, and reconstructed the monarchy of Charles 
V. It is not certain that Charles VI. ever seriously had the 
intention of keeping promises opposed by his wife and almost all 
his German counsellors, who were at that time paving the way 
for the marriage of the two archduchesses to the sons of the Duke 
of Lorraine. At all events, he had given Spain nothing but 
secret promises, which he could always deny, for very positive 
restdts. 

What was known of the treaties of Vienna sufficed, neverthe- 
less, greatly to agitate Europe. George I. hastened to his Ger- 
man States to watch over the movements of the Emperor ; and, 
September 3, a defensive alliance was signed at Hanover between 
England, Prance, and the Eang of Prussia, Frederick William, 
the son-in-law of George I. They pledged themselves by a secret 
article to procure the abolition of the Ostend Company. The 
two Protestant monarchs exacted that to the treaty of Hanover 
should be annexed other articles, relative to the affiiirs of Poland 
and to the maintenance of the treaty of Oliva (of 1660), which 
had guaranteed, with France as security, the liberties of the Po- 

1 Dumont, t. VII. part ii. p. 106 ; W. Coze, VEspagM tout let BaurboM; L^monfcei, 
t. II. p. 226. 
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lish Protestants. An event, frightful in itself, and still more fatal 
in its future consequences, had recently roused the indignation 
of all Protestant Europe. The Lutheran inhabitants of Thorn 
having sacked the Jesuit college of that town, and broken or 
torn down the images of the saints^ (July 17, 1724), in conse- 
quence of an affiray provoked by the pupils of the Jesuits, the 
Polish diet, with frenzied rage, had arrested and brought to trial 
the magistrates and the most notable citizens for having excited 
or not having prevented this tumult. A great number were con- 
demned to death by a fanatical tribunal : the Protestant gymna- 
sium and churches of Thorn were confiscated, and given to Cath- 
olic communities. Condemnation to death would have been im- 
possible without the testimony of the Jesuits of Thorn. The Pope's 
legate himself, at the solicitation of the Chancellor of Poland, 
wrote to them that they could not take an oath in such a mat- 
ter without canonical irregularity. They evaded the question, 
and caused two members of their congregation who were not in 
orders to be sworn. The victims were given up to punishment; 
and, some time after, the Jesuits celebrated their triumph by per- 
forming in their church an allegorical piece taken from the Bible, 
in which the semblances of ten decapitated heads were displayed.^ 
The indignation was general, both among the Protestant nations, 
and among all who were no longer ruled by the frenzy of secta- 
rian hatred. England and Prussia through religious spirit, and 
Russia through policy, addressed threatening complaints to Po- 
land ; and the Duke de Bourbon, by virtue of the treaty of Oliva, 
found himself constrained to second the protests of the Northern 
powers at the very moment when he was so cruelly persecuting 
the French Protestants.' 
Tlie remonstrances and threats ended in nothing. Catharine I., 

1 It' is proved, by the complaint of the Jesaits themselyes, that the holy ciborinm 
was respected, at the prajer of one of the monks. 

3 Ldmontei, t. IL p. 239. — See the sentence promulgated under the form of an os- 
sessorial decree of the King of Poland, October 30, in Dnmont, t. VII. part ii. p. 89 ; 
and the certificates of the execution of this decree, December 5, 1724, ibid, p. 97. 

* Shortl J after ( 1 731 ), another persecution took place against the Protestants in South- 
ern G^ermany. I'rotestantism haying invaded the arch-duchy of Salzburg in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and the Salzburg mountaineers, an intelligent and 
laborious race, demanding of their archbishop the liberty of conscience, the prelate 
called in the Anstrians ; and thousands of these poor people were expelled from their 
country. They carried their trade, the sculpture of wood, to Nuremberg ; spread them- 
selves through Protestant Germany ; and the district of Salzburg remained depopu- 
lated and ruined. ^ See a very interesting article by M. Michiels, in the 5i2o2e of Octo- 
ber 9, 1S56. 
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steeped in voluptuousness, forgot on the throne the great qualities 
through which she had ascended it, and followed but feebly the 
traditions of her spouse. As to the Protestant powers, they were 
not disposed to carry their demonstrations so for as to make war 
for religion and humanity. The affair of Tliom, the worthy re- 
sult of the education that the Polish nobilily received from the 
Jesuits, and the worthy sequel to those persecutions which had 
formerly cost Poland the Cossack tribes, did not, therefore, im- 
mediately bear firuit ; but the germs of discord and vengeance 
continued to brood there, and were turned to advantage by Rus- 
sia. Russia adroitly affected towards Europe the zeal of a new 
convert to civilization, and set herself up as the protectress of 
tolerance and humanity. The new European generation, about 
to become absorbed by the exclusive idea of the reaction against 
fanaticism, conceived a disdain for Poland, as a land of supersti- 
tion and retrogressive anarchy ; disregarded the free and generous 
genius which her fatal instructors had perverted, but had been 
unable to stifle in her ; and lost the recollection of her past ser- 
vices, which were to be remembered too late ! 

From 1725 to 1726, it was the alliance of Vienna, and not 
the catastrophe of Thorn, that threatened Europe with a general 
war. The allies of Vienna and those of Hanover sought auxil- 
iaries on each side ; and all Europe seemed on the point of being 
divided between them. Nothing was talked of but military prep- 
arations. An ordinance of February 27, 1726, the work of Paris 
Duvernei, reorganized the militia, that imperfect reserve of the 
active army, on a greatly improved plan. It was formed in a 
hundred battalions of six hundred men each : this was a reserve 
of sixty thousand men for an army of a hundred and thirty- 
five thousand. Gk)od officers were given to the battalions ; and, 
without snatching the militia-men from their provinces or their 
labor, they were subjected to regular exercises. Unfortunately, 
the drawing by lot, under a system of arbitrariness and corrup- 
tion, was not executed with honesty and sincerity ; and this kind 
of conscription was infected with iniquitous abuses, almost as 
much as the recruital of the regular army with its fraudulent or 
compulsory enlistments.* 

1 Lemontei (t. II. p. 252) is mistaken in seeing in the militiA, so often employed 
by Loais XIY., a wholly new institution ; but he gives, on this subject, interesting 
details concerning our military condition. Recruital then cost three millions annual- 
ly : the generalities of the north of France furnished proportionally almost double 
Uie enlistments of those of the south ; and the soldiers of the north deserted much 
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France saw herself, with astonishment, hurried towards a war 
as foreign to her interests as her feelings, and provoked by the 
most puerile causes. This insane struggle was about to break 
out amidst the most unfavorable internal circumstances. So soon 
after a bankruptcy that had liquidated the public debt, financial 
disorder was already reappearing, owing to the avidity, the waste, 
and the unbridled pomp, of Monsieur le Due and Madame do 
Prie, and owing also to the thirty-five millions which the useless 
depreciation of the coin had cost the treasury.^ It had already 
become necessary to choose between a new bankruptcy and the 
creation of new resources, since economy was impossible with 
such rulers. As early as June 5, 1725, two months after the 
sending back of the Infanta, Duvernei had caused a tax of one- 
fiftieth to be decreed on all incomes for twelve years ; that is, he 
reestablished the income-tax already attempted from 1710 to 
1717, made it a quota-tax, and proportioned it exactly. The col- 
lection was to bo in kind, as Vauban desired, and to begin every 
where within six weeks, — an extravagant precipitancy, where any 
thing so difficult and so complicated as a tax in kind was in ques- 
tion. The fiftieth was reputed destined to be employed in the 
extinction of the rentes on the State, both perpetual and for 
life, which still exceeded fifty-one millions a year, despite the 
enormous arbitrary reductions which they had sufiered. Opposi- 
tion was expected from the parliament : it was resolved to antici- 
pate its remonstrances ; and, June 8, Monsieur le Due induced 
the King to carry to the parliament, in a bed of justice, the edict 
of the fiftieth, accompanied with other edicts creating masterships 
for a pecuniary price in all trades, reestablishing at five per cent 
the interest which it had been vainly attempted to lower to three 
and one-third per cent, etc. Every member of the parliament 

less frequently than the others. Voluntary enlistment, or that repated sach, gaye 
aannaUj irom eighteen to twenty thousand men, two-thirds of whom came from the 
towns. In the last days of the monarchy, the number of Frenchmen that drew for 
the militia, in ordinary years, was from throe hundred and thirty-eight to three hun- 
dred and thirty-nine thousand ; and the annual levy of milida, nearly fourteen thousand 
^y^ hundred. 

1 Duvernei affirms, in the preamble to the edict of Juno 5, 1725, that the llegent 
had left more than forty millions of new floating debt ; but this is improbable. There 
are valuable details of information in this preamble. Duvernei, to excuse the embar- 
rassment in which the Duke do Bourbon already found himself, explains that the 
Regency had subsisted, in great part, on the increase in value, recoinage, and restamp- 
ing of the coin ; that it had made nearly two hundred and thirty-four millions by 
these from 1716 to 1720, and nearly one hundred and twenty millions from 1720 to 
1724. — Aneiennes Lois franfoises^ t. XXI. p. 2S9. 
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abstained from the idle formality of Toting on a compulsory regis- 
tration ; and the people received the young King and his train 
in gloomy silence. 

The fiftieth, a tax equitable in itself, but exceedingly wrong in 
coming in addition to so many other taxes, was followed by ex- 
actions wholly feudal. Towards the close of the preceding admin* 
istration, after the death of Dubois, it had been suggested to the 
Duke of Orleans to reclaim the ancient crown right of Joyous Ac- 
cession (fe joyeux avSnemerU)^ by virtue of which the new King 
could compel the purchase, by a tax, of the confirmation of all 
privileges given or confirmed by his predecessors. In a commu- 
nity in which every right, whether individual or collective, existed 
only as a privilege,' all, or nearly so, were affected by this tax : 
tlie members of the parliaments and of other superior courts were 
alone excepted from it through policy. Monsieur le DuCy on enter- 
ing the ministry, had suspended the Joyous Accession^ in order 
to render himself popular : it was reestablished in July, 1725, 
and was farmed out, for twenty-four millions, to revenue-farmers, 
who obtained from the nation nearly double this amount. An- 
other feudal tax, the QueerCs Girdle (la ceinture de la mne), was 
levied on the trades. Meanwhile, the collection of the fiftieth 
was commenced with extreme confusion and diflSculty. No gen- 
eral regulation having been established, the tax was farmed out 
in certain generalities, and was collected by the government in 
others: everywhere it encountered the most lively opposition. 
The parliaments of Bordeaux, Brittany, and Burgundy, had 
refused to register the edict; and the entire body of the clergy, 
irritated at the blow dealt to their immunities by a tax that con- 
founded them among the mass of the tax-payers, joined in the 
resistance. 

The triennial assembly of the clergy met, at this very moment, 
at Paris, agitated with the bitter passions kept up by the intermi- 
nable quarrel of the Unigenitus Constitution. This ecclesiastical 
warfare had reached a most fantastic and curious phase. The ac- 
commodation of 1720, judged insufficient at Rome, and ill observed 
in France, was almost annulled in fact ; and the constitutionnaire 
bishops had not ceased to torment the members of their clergy 
who did not accept the Bull without restrictions. But it had hap- 
pened, in 1724, that the careless and voluptuous pontifi" who had 
placed the red hat on the head of Dubois, Innocent XIII., had been 

1 There was nothing, in fact, ontside this system, except freehold estates. 

2 L^montei, t. U. p. 211 ; Bailli, Hist, des Fuumces, t. II. p. lOS. 
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succeeded by an austere old man attached to the opinions <:f 77iom- 
ism; much less remote, consequently, from Jansenius than from 
Molina, and sympathizing strongly with the Cardinal de Noailles. 
Benedict XIU. (Orsini) was indeed that Christian Pope, that 
pontiff of the narrow way^ whom Pascal and Domat had in- 
voked in vain. Unable to retract the Bull without denying the 
infaHibUUy so dear to Rome, he would have willingly annulled it by 
explanations that would have completely changed its spirit: he 
only desired, that, for the honor of the Holy &c, Noailles should 
commence by a declaration of submission more complete than in 
1720. Benedict XIII. and Noailles agreed so well as to the sub- 
stance, that they would have agreed without diflSculty as to the 
form ; but a genuine rebellion broke out against the Holy Father 
in the Sacred College, in the Company of Jesus, and in the majority 
of the French episcopate. It was then seen what was to be thought 
of the real beliefs of the ultramontane faction, and the value that it 
set on its fundamental dogma, infallibility. The French constitun 
tionnaire bishops threatened to create a schism if the Pope betrayed 
the common cause by a shameful accommodation ; and the Sacred 
College showed clearly that it admitted the infallibility of the 
Pope only when assisted by the cardinals ; that is, the infallibility, 
no longer of the head of the Church, but of the curates of Rome 
presided over by their bishop ; for the cardinals had been nothing 
else in primitive times. Certain cardinals, fearing that the Pope 
might publish a dogmatic decree in an anti-Molinistic direction, 
added that the Pope had authority only to condemn error, but 
not to affirm truth.' No foe could have dealt ultramontane Ca* 
tholicism ruder blows than it inflicted on itself. 

Meanwhile, the immediate end was attained : the compromise 
proved abortive. The Pope recoiled before this outbreak, in 
which Fleuri had largely participated. The preceptor of the King 
had derogated from his habitual moderation when Jansenism 
was in question, since Father Quesnel had handled him so rough- 
ly for having written against the Jansenists, without serious con- 
viction and without knowledge of the matter. His hostile feel- 
higs were kept alive, moreover, by his confessor, the Sulpitian 
Polet, who had over him tlie influence, not of devotion, but of 
habit, and who, like all the congregation of St. Sulpice, was de- 
voted to the constiltUionnaire faction. Fleuri had signified to 
the Pope, in the name of the King, that his briefs would not bo 
received in France, imless they liad been drawn up with the coun- 
sel of the cardinals. 

1 Journal de Dorsanne, t. V. pp. 49, 58, 202. 
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Meanwhile, the edict of the fiftieth appeared. Under Louis XIV . , 
the income-tax of 1710 had not been designed at first to spare 
the clergy ; but the ecclesiastical order had hastened to ransom 
itself by a gratuity, and had obtained at this price the express 
recognition of its privileges. A unanimous outcry arose from it 
against the fiftieth, which was not susceptible of redemption. 
The assembly addressed remonstrances to the King ; then, as if to 
avenge itself on Monsieur le Due, plunged violently into theologi- 
cal discussions, wliich it had not permission to broach, these as- 
semblies being habitually designed only for the material interests 
of the clergy. It demanded provincial councils against the adver- 
saries of the Bull, and made so much noise, that Monsieur le Due, 
in spite of Fleuri, prescribed the dissolution of the assembly, Octo- 
ber 27. The assembly obeyed, but left the government a farewell 
letter so violent, that Bourbon caused the original to be seized, 
and the register to be stricken out. ^^ The bishops' mouths are 
closed," wrote the assembly : ^^ they are forbidden to instruct tiie 
King and the members of the Church when the faith is in the 
utmost peril," etc. 

These frigid declamations, these parodies on the fathers of the 
Church, would have been simply ridiculous, in ordinary times, on 
the part of so many scandalous and sceptical prelates ; but, asso- 
ciated with the refusals of taxes, they contributed to keep alive 
the general agitation. All classes were equally discontented. 
Bourbon and his mistress, who were very willing to economize at 
the expense of others, had authorized Duvernei to reduce the 
King's household anew, and to revoke all pensions granted since 
the death of Louis XIV. (February-November, 1725) : this fell on 
the court nobility. As to tlie people, their irritation increased with 
their sufferings. To the subversion of the coin and of commerce 
was added dearth. In the course of the summer of 1725, the ex- 
treme dearness of bread excited violent riots in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, and at Rouen, Caen, and Lisieux. Saint-Simon accuses 
Monsieur le Due of having created the dearth by criminal specu- 
lations in grain : this imputation does not appear well founded. 
The State made sacrifices amounting to ten or eleven millions in 
order to feed Paris : but there was much wastefulness, and prob- 
ably malversations, on the part of the subaltern agents ; for these 
sacrifices did not prevent the Parisians from paying the exorbi- 
tant price of nine sous a pound for bread.^ The urban grain riots 

^ L^moDtei, t. II. p. 218. The prevot des marchwids having been removed doring 
this crisis, the King ordered the municipal council to elect another, in these terms : " It 
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were succeeded by rural riots against the fiftieth. Bands of 
women, armed with pitchforks, marched through the country to 
the sound of the drum, threatening to burn whomsoever should 
collect or pay the tax. During the first months of 1726, the 
state of afibirs only grew worse. Had the tax been fully paid, 
the deficit would still have been eleven millions at the end of the 
year. 

The government was on the road to ruin; but a sudden change 
of persons and system might yet turn it aside before it reached 
the brink, and this change was inevitable. Monsieur le Due was 
clinging by a single hair. Almost from his accession, Bourbon 
had entered upon a secret struggle against the only real power 
that there was in Prance, — against Fleuri ; and had spared noth- 
ing to supplant him witli the youthful Louis. December 18, 1725, 
an attempt had been made to accustom the King to work with 
his prime minister without the presence of his preceptor. The 
Queen, wholly devoted to those who had placed the crown on her 
head, was the instrument of this intrigue. One day, when the 
King was with Fleuri, she sent for him to her apartments : he 
found there Monsieur le Due and Duvernei, who conversed with 
him, under some pretext, on public affairs. Fleuri waited a long 
time ; but Louis did not return. He understood what had hap- 
pened, wrote a farewell letter to the King, and went to take up 
his abode in the country-house of the Sulpitians, at Issy, declar- 
ing that he had long desired to retire, and to put an interval 
between the agitations of the world and death. The Queen gave 
the letter to her husband. Louis quitted her in silence, and went 
to pout in his wardrobe. He lacked energy to resolve on a course ; 
and it was necessary for some one to counsel him to do what 
he desired. A groom of the stool, the Duke de Mortemart, 
rendered him this service, and procured from him a written order 
to Monsieur le Due to recall Fleuri. Bourbon had the humilia- 
tion of being compelled to entreat Fleuri to return. The old man, 
so desirous ofretirementj was at Versailles the very next morning. 
This ordeal had proved his authority impregnable. The sinister 



u ova desire that yoa proceed immediatelj to do this, and that, in thus proceeding, 
yoa give yonr saffrageB to the tandidate Lambert." We see what were the manicipal 
liberties. The election of the consal-jadges (the tribunal of commerce) was not much 
more real. The jndge and the four consuls in office chose sixty merchants or traders 
of Paris to their liking, to elect their successors with them. The only restriction was, 
that there should not be more than fi7e merchants of the same corporation. — See Or- 
dinance of liatxdi 18, 1728; ilnciemies Lois franfoitea, t. XXI. p. 307. 
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ugliness of Monsieur le Duc^ and his utter lack of mental attrac- 
tions, had foiled all his efiforts to please the King. As to the 
Queen, a good and virtuous person, with a sweet face without 
beauty, and a mediocre mind without brilliancy and attractive- 
ness, fitted to inspire esteem and not love, she would not have 
ruled au ardent and impressionable young man, much less a cold 
and unfeeling nature like that of Louis XV. 

Fleuri was not anxious to push his triumph to extremities : he 
would have asked nothing better than to leave Monsieur le Due 
the name of power, while retaining the reality ; but this was 
impossible with De Prie and Duvernei. Again and again, Fleuri 
urged Bourbon to dismiss these two objects of public animadver- 
sion : he could not prevail on him to do so. He was patient some 
months longer. At the beginning of June, Bourbon had a mo- 
ment of rejoicing. He had striven in vain to appease the resent- 
ment of Spain. England, on her side, instead of entreating, had 
threatened and acted : three English fleets had been despatched 
to the Baltic, the coasts of Spain, and the waters between Spain 
and America, to prevent Russia from uniting with the Emperor, 
and to intercept the Spanish galleons. These movements caused 
discord and confusion in the Spanish council, and determined 
the downfall of the minister-adventurer, Bipperda, the negotiator 
of the treaty of Vienna. Bourbon fancied that he was about to 
conquer peace without, and to strengthen his authority within. 
Meanwhile, his own fall was resolved upon. June 11, the King, 
on setting out from Versailles for Rambouillet, said to Monsieur le 
DiiCj with a more gracious smile than usual, " My cousin, do not 
make me wait supper." A few hours after, the Duke received a 
harshly laconic note from Louis, commanding him to retire till 
further orders to his ch&teau at Chantilly. He returned to the 
political nothingness for which he was made, and nevermore 
reappeared on the horizon till his death, which occurred fourteen 
years after. Madame de Prie was exiled to Normandy, where, 
pining with ennui and restrained ambition, she poisoned herself 
to put an end to it. Pslris Duvernei was sent to the Bastille, 
where Madame de Prie and he had not hesitated to lodge their 
personal enemies. France applauded the downfall of this second 
Regency, worse, in some respects, than the fiirst.* 

^ M^fyi. de ViUars, p. 325. Here ends the book of L^montei, a book ingenious, 
highly colored, witty, — too witty, perhaps; in short, the most distinguished historical 
work produced by tiie school of Voltaire since Rnlhi^re and his Anarchie de Pclogne. 
The somewhat studied brilliancy of the form should not make us disregard the so- 
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SEXmON n. — THE CARDINAL DE FLEUBI. 

Pleum, who was then seventy-three, took the direction of aflFairs 
at an age when most men have long since renounced active life. 
He did not attribute to himself the title of prime minister, but 
induced Louis XV. to declare, like Louis XIV. formerly, that he 
was about henceforth to reign by himself, — a puerile parody of 
a great speech, a falsehood which would always remain a false- 
hood. Fleuri only caused the red hat to be given him which he 
bad lost the fii*st time through the malevolence of Monsieur le Due 
(September, 1726) : he judged it necessary to have no supe- 
rior in rank among the French clergy. The personal changes 
effected by Fleuri in the administration relate to names too obscure 
to deserve remembrance in history. After an insignificant reaction 
against the agents of Monsieur le Due and Madame de Prie, the 
court fell into a dead calm. After the splendid grandeur, the 
elegant and sumptuous pleasures, of the youth of the Great King, 
there had been the somewhat stiff and constrained majesty of his 
old age, then the mad license of the Regent and of Madame de 
Prie : there was now silence and ennui under a septuagenarian 
minister and a youthful king, who, hitherto timid and almost 
shy with women, without taste for the pleasures of the mind and 
the imagination, showed an inclination for nothing but play and 
the chase. 

Fleuri strove to lull every thing to sleep within as without, and 
to treat France and Europe like his royal pupil. He began by 
doing every thing compatible with his plan of government ; a very 
simple plan, — to calm the irritation that animated all classes of 
society. Very ignorant in economical and financial matters, he 
nevertheless understood, that, after the great bankruptcies which 
had reduced the debt, the government could do what would have 
been impossible before these bankruptcies ; that is, sustain itself 
in ordinary times, in times of peace, without other innovation than 
a rigorous economy, — an economy that suited his tastes as well as 
the state of affairs. He could not satisfy the court with respect 
to pensions, without derogating from this ; but he did somethhig 
for the nobility in general by creating six companies of cadets, 
designed to train officers at the Bang's expense (December 16, 

liditj of the substance. No one hitherto has known, like L^montei, the unpublished 
sonrceB of the history of the eighteenth century ; and it is much to be regretted that 
his work stopped at 1726. 
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1726). He gave the clergy a satisfaction much more brilliant. 
October 8, a declaration appeared in favor of the absolute freedom 
of ecclesiastical property : it was by pure misunderstanding, it 
was said, that the edict of the fiftieth had been applied to the 
property of the clergy. " The rights of the churches, dedicated to 
Ood, and outside the commerce of men, are irrevocable, and can- 
not be subjected to any confirmation or other tax." * These were 
the maxims of the Middle Ages in all their purity : the State was 
utterly routed by the Church. The assembly of the clergy, 
again convened extraordinarily in 1726, responded to this sol- 
emn confirmation of its privileges by a gratuity of five millions. 
The clergy had long since learned, that, to maintain the rightj 
there must be concessions in fact. 

General interests had their share like privileged interests. A 
fortnight after the fall of Monsieur le Due, the administration 
had begun to raise the value of the coin as an extraordinary 
resource : a declaration of June 15, 1726, promised that the coin 
should thenceforth be fixed at seven hundred and forty livres, 
nine sous, one denier, a mark of fine gold ; and fifty-one livres, 
three sous, three deniers, a mark of fine silver (forty-nine 
livres a mark of coined silver, on account of the alloy).' 
This promise was better kept than so many analogous promises 
had been ; the nominal value of the coin was thenceforth sub- 
jected only to almost insensible modifications; and it may be said 
that the principle of the stability of the coin from that time 
became a part of social economy. To-day, after a century and a 
quarter, the silver mark stands at fifty-four francs.' The most 
commendablel claim to honor of Fleuri's ministry would be that 
of having blotted out one of the worst economic scourges which 
France had endured since the feudal ages ; but it is not qertain 
that Fleuri really knew the full scope of the service which he 
rendered, and that he did any thing more than permit the 
execution of a project of Duvernei himself. 

Divers reductions of taxes followed the declaration concerning 
the coin : there was some diminution of the villain-taxes, and 
some abatement of the arrears. The fiftieth was modified, then 
completely abolished in July, 1727 : it had, it was said, yielded 
only three millions. The general tax was diminished twelve or 
thirteen millions : it was, in 1726 and 1727, about one hundred 

1 Anciennea Lois JnuipaiseSf t. XXI. p. 301. 

s Art de verifier les Dateif p. 614 ; Melon, i^. ticonomitte* finaneien, p. 784. 

'Written in 1851. 
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and eighty millions, at forty-nine francs a mark. The reduction 
of the expenditures coincided with the reduction of the taxes. 
This severe economy contributed, with the character of the King, 
to extinguish the splendors of Versailles, and to set off the more 
vividly the luxury, the pleasures, the active and sparkling life, of 
Paris: contrary to the times of Louis XIV., it was now the city 
that attracted the court. 
I Economy apart, the diminution of the taxes had been compen- 
sated for on the spot by the increase of the receipts. The fall of 
Monsieur le Due had restored confidence to the farmers of the 
revenue. The company of the farmers-general, which had replaced, 
as early as 1728, the direct administration by the government, 
established in 1721, after the overthrow of the System^ yielded only 
fifty-five millions for the five great farms : a new lease of August, 
1726, obtained eighty millions for them. Some other duties and 
revenues, indeed, had been added to the farms. The lessees still 
made a magnificent bargain ; for Fleuri, without knowing the 
value of the concession that he made them, left them the arrears 
due to the administrators under the government, from which they 
derived more than sixty millions, and made, besides, ninety-six 
millions in six years, the duration of their lease. The lease of 
1732 produced a new increase ; the farms and the general receipts 
united yielded, for 1733, one hundred and fifty-six millions, instead 
of one hundred and forty in 1727 ; the whole taxation, through the 
Increase of consumption and the diminution of valueless paper, 
amounted to two hundred millions, instead of one hundred and 
eighty millions.^ 

One class of society, notwithstanding, had been struck, in 1726, 
in the midst of the concessions made to all the other classes, — this 
was the unhappy creditors of the State, the habitual victims of 
the monarchy. Fleuri had neither sufficient energy nor sufficient 
positive knowledge to follow a plan of conduct without deviation. 
If economy could now suffice to govern, it was, nevertheless, on the 
condition, either that the taxes should not be diminished, or that 
recourse should be had to borrowing to provide for the excess of 
the expenditures over the receipts ; an excess which the reduction 
of the expenses, and the increase of the farms, in August, 1726, 

1 Bailli, t n. p. HI ; Mim de VUUtn, pp. 326, 341. Villan speaks of a raTenne of 
two hundred and thirty millions in 1733 (p. 439); bat there most be exaggeretion in 
this. Dutot {^conomistea Jmanciers, p. 943 ) says, on the aathority of the Abbtf de Saint- 
Pierre, that the real leTenne amounted to only one hundred and eighty-two millions, 
all chai^ges deducted. 
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were not yet sufficient to cover. Fleuri desired neither means, 
and preferred to autliorize an iniquitous proceeding, and to do 
what Duvernei himself had rejected ; namely, to declare a new 
partial bankruptcy. A mass of liie-rentesj already reduced to 
four per cent by the visa, and which had not been paid for two 
years, was repudiated. The small perpetual rentes under ten 
livreson the villain-taxes were abolished, which fell on precisely the 
poorest creditors ; and an annual saving was thus effected of thir- 
teen millions and a half, without counting twenty-seven millions 
of arrears that were annulled November, 1726. The parliament 
remonstrated; and a hundred and fifty thousand holders of 
rentes clamored so loudly, that Fleuri took a step backward, and 
reestablished the rentes under three hundred livres, and others 
belonging to the creditors in the most straitened circumstances, 
to the amount of one million eight hundred thousand francs (Jan- 
uary, 1728).* 

This was the only violent and irregular act of Fleuri's adminis- 
tration. The constant increase of the receipts calmed the alarm 
of the aged minister, and permitted him thenceforth to follow his 
natural inclination. In short, no reforms, no innovations, no pro- 
jects : such was the character of this administration. Things being 
left to their free course, so far as established institutions permitted, 
it was found that to govern little was to govern well, in many re- 
spects, in comparison with those who had governed much and ill. 
It was governing well, at least for some time, until France had 
recovered breath from the economic tempests that had followed 
the tempests of war. Tlie life of a great people is not a thing so 
simple that it can go on long in this manner by routine alone, 
without general ideas and enlightened guidance. Provisionally, 
manufactures and commerce, after the unheard-of disorder from 
1720 to 1726, revived with marvellous promptitude, and displayed 
an activity worthy of admiration ; prosperity was seen to spring 
up anew, and increase from day to day, if not in the country, at 
least in the towns, the workshops, and the seaports. We shall 
show, a little later, what a powerful impulse was manifested spon- 
taneously by the maritime and colonial movement of France, — 
a subject of the highest importance in the study of the national 
genius. 

The commercial prosperity, and the financial statu quo of which 
we have just spoken, tell sufficiently that the general war, immi- 
nent under Monsiev/r le Doc and through him, had not broken 

1 Villan, pp. 326, 329, 331, 351 ; BaQli, 1 11. pp. Ill, 112; Lacretelle, t IL p. 67. 
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out. The agitation caused Europe by the double league of Vi- 
enna and Hanover had been for some time prolonged, and allies 
had been recruited on either side. The counsellors of the Cza- 
rina, bought by Austria, or wounded by the little value which the 
French government had set on the Russian alliance, had induced 
Catharine to give her assent to the treaty of Vienna, and her guar- 
antee to the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI. (August 6, 1726). 
The eccentric and fantastic King of Prussia, who disliked his fath- 
er-in-law, George 1., and who feared being shut in with liis young 
army, the sole object of his affections, between the masses of Rus- 
sia and Austria, abandoned the Hanoverian alliance, treated se- 
cretly with the Emperor, and also guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, on condition that Charles VI. would promise him the integral 
reversion of the duchies of Jiilich and Berg, after the existing 
possessor (the Elector Palatine), (March 12, 1727). By way of 
compensation, Holland (August 9, 1726), Sweden (March 25, 
1727), and Denmark (April 16, 1727) rallied to the support of 
England and France. Meuri, while cooperating with England in 
extending the Hanoverian alliance, used every eflFort to dispel the 
storm, and with reason ; for a war so unfounded would have been 
high treason against humanity : unhappily, the particular course 
which he followed to maintain the peace of Europe, and which 
became systematic with him, does not deserve the same praises as 
the end. He linked himself to England like the Regent and 
Monsieur le Duc^ and formed a close personal intimacy with the 
two brothers Walpole, one of whom, Robert, ruled England, while 
the other, Horace, the ambassador to Prance,^ directed British 
diplomacy on the Continent. With Pleuri, this policy can no long- 
er be explained by a shameful venality. Horace Walpole had 
gained possession of the aged prelate by adroit iSatteries, and es- 
pecially by hastening to see him at Issy, when he feigned to re- 
tire, — a skilful calculation which the old man took for an impulse 
of affection. 

There was, nevertheless, a more general cause for the conduct 
of Pleuri : when a policy is thus espoused successively by minds 
and in systems so different, it must have some reason for existing, 
beyond private interests or feelings. There was, indeed, a reason ; 
namely, that the peace of Europe depended on the good under- 
standing of France and England, and that the Walpoles desired 



1 The latter muBt not be oonfoanded with the second Horace Walpole, the son of 
Bobert» lo well known In the French socie^ of the eighteenth centnrj. 
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peace at any price as much as Fleuri himself: they judged it 
useful to the material interests of England, and necessary to tlie 
consolidation of tliat singular system which may be called consti- 
tutional corruption, and which consisted in lulling the English 
nation,^ and buying its representatives. But was it necessary to 
make France purchase this pacific understanding, quite as much 
desired at London as at Paris, by sacrificing a part of her vital in- 
terests, by letting her navy dwindle away systematically, precisely 
when her colonies were growing from hour to hour, and when her 
merchant-shipping was receiving from the sole force of private ac- 
tivity that vigorous impulse which Colbert had formerly labored 
so much to impart to it from the hand of the State ? The gov- 
ernment abandoned the sea' at the moment when the nation was 
making a generous effort to gain possession of it. We shall see 
hereafter the deplorable consequences of this lack of liarmony. 

The passions of the Spanish government were the great difficul- 
ty in the way of that general pacification so much desired by 
Fleuri ; none of the other States seriously wishing war. Philip 
Y. and bis wife had no personal hatred against Fleuri, and would 
have willingly accepted his offers of reconciliation, provided that 
France would separate from England. Contrary to the universal 
expectation, the fall of Bipperda, the prime minister of Spain, had 
not rendered the cabinet of Madrid more pacific. Ripperda had 
fallen, not on account of his warlike disposition, but of his indis- 
cretions, his fickleness, his boasting contradicted by events, and 
that antipathy so easily aroused in Spain against foreigners. His 
successor, the Catalan Jos4 Patifio, a distinguished administrator, 
trained by Alberoni, continued to arm, and to lavish Spanish gold 
on Austria, in order to purchase auxiliaries to the league of Vi- 
enna. Philip and Elizabeth clung with eagerness to the very 
natural and national idea of retaking Gibraltar, and attempted to 
realize it with the blind temerity which was the habitual character- 
istic of the Queen, and which became that of the King in the rare 
intervals of his hypochondriacal atony. About the commence- 

1 To lull the political spirit, be it undentood ; for Bobert Walpole powetfdllj aided 
the commercial impalBe. 

^ It is eyident that this abandonment could not have been wholly complete. For in- 
stance, ia 172S, a squadron was despatched to bombard Tripoli in order to punish the 
Barbary pirates : the Tripolitans submitted, the following year, to the required satis- 
&ction. — See, on the abandonment of our naval forces, the warm representations of 
the Count de Toulouse, and of Valincourt, Secretary-General of the Marine, to the 
Regent, to Monsieur le Due, and to the Cardinal de Fleuri ; M^in. sur la Marine, 
1724-1726, prefixed to the Mim. de VUleUe, 
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ment of 1727, they gave the signal for hostilities against the En- 
glish ; seized tlie rich, privileged ship of the South-Sea Company ; 
sequestrated the freight belonging to English, French, and Dutch 
traders in Spanish vessels ; and entered upon the siege of Gibral- 
tar : a most useless siege ; for the Spaniards could neither carry the 
place by main force, nor prevent the English from revictusdling 
It by sea. 

Spain had not the power to compel a general war. Austria did 
not follow her. The Emperor had been unable to draw the Ger- 
manic diet into the Vienna alliance ; he felt that he was not in a 
condition to defend Belgium against Franco and the maritime 
powers ; he was not less vulnerable on the Upper Rhine and in 
Italy ; lastly, he lacked money ; and the subsidies of Spain were 
far from being sufficient for him : on the other hand, his wife 
and his German ministers did not desire the Spanish marriages, 
nor, consequently, war. When he saw that England did not yield 
the point debated between her and him (that is, the Ostend Com- 
pany), and that the French army was at the disposal of England, 
be yielded. May 31, 1727, preliminaries were signed at Paris 
between the ambassador of Charles YI. and the allies of Hanover. 
Charles suspended the Ostend Company for seven years ; a seven- 
years' truce was concluded ; and the Emperor promised that Spain 
should raise the siege of Gibraltar. It was agreed that the mer- 
chantrvessels seized on both sides should be restored, and that 
treaties of commerce should be reestablished on the same footing 
as before. A Congress was convened at Aix la Chapelle for the 
definitive treaty. 

Whatever may have been the irritation of Philip V. and his 
wife, Spain, in her turn, yielded to necessity ; and, as early as 
June 13, the ambassador of Philip Y. at Yienna signed the pre- 
liminaries. The death of Gteorge I, meanwhile (June 22), re- 
vived for a moment the courage of Spain, who hoped that the 
Jacobite party would profit by this event to excite a crisis in Eng- 
land ; but the transmission of the crown to the second King of 
the Hanoverian dynasty, George II., was eflFected without the 
least disturbance. The relations between Yersailles and St. 
James were in no wise modified ; and Fleuri even contributed, by 
his good offices with the new King, to cause Robert Walpole to be 
maintained at the head of affairs. The Madrid cabinet was forced 
to resign itself to the necessity of ratifying the preliminaries : it, 
nevertheless, long continued to dispute their execution, complain- 
ing, not without reason, that the English had begun, before any 
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declaration of war, as early as 1726, to blockade the galleons in 
American ports, and demanding indemnities for this act and for 
the English contraband trade. There were also several other 
points under discussion : an official reconciliation was nevertheless 
effected, in the month of August, 1727, between the two branches 
of the House of Bourbon. Louis XV. and Philip V. exchanged 
amicable letters ; and the removal of Fleuriau de Morville, the 
minister of foreign afiairs, who had participated in the sending 
back of the Infanta under Monsieur le DuCy was presented as a 
satisfaction to Philip and his wife. Morville involved in his 
disgrace his father, the keeper of the seals, Fleuriau d'Armenon- 
ville ; and the seals were given, together with the ministry of for- 
eign affairs, to the president Chauvelin, a parliamentarian, who had 
been until then a stranger to the diplomatic career, and who had 
only made himself known as yet by his complaisance to the court 
in the afifairs of the Bull Unigeniltis ; but who, having once 
reached his goal, patiently and imceasingly employed all the facul- 
ties of a superior mind in endeavoring to inspire the aged Fleuri 
with an enlightened and national policy in all external questions. 
Chauvelin desired that the self-love and the interests of Spain 
should be conciliated ; but little more could be done for her than 
to cause her complaints to be referred to the projected Congress. 
A dangerous crisis of Philip V., by terrifying Queen Elizabeth, 
induced her finally to permit the execution of the preliminaries 
to be peacefully regulated (March 6, 1728).* 

The Congress that was to assemble at Aix la Chapelle was 
transferred to Soissons, through regard for the Cardinal de Fleuri, 
who had assumed in person the functions of first French plenipo- 
tentiary (June 14, 1728). Almost all the European States sent 
representatives to Soissons. The high rank and numbers of the 
plenipotentiaries did not render the Congress more fruitful. The 
Queen of Spain had relapsed into her former course as soon as 
her husband was out of danger. The cabinet of Madrid still 
demanded the restitution of Gibraltar, — which, it proved, had 
been promised it by the late King, George I., — and, meanwhile, 
made no haste to keep its promise concerning the reestablishment 
of commerce, and the restitution of the immense property belong- 
ing to foreign merchants on the fleets of Mexico and Peru. 
Nothing was decided in the Congress : the true negotiation was 
not at Soissons, but now at Versailles, now at Madrid. Several 

^ Dnmont, t. YII. part ii. pp. 146-150. 
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times, the rupture between France and England seemed immi- 
nent. Fleuri constantly appeased them. Meanwhile, the respec- 
tive disposition of the powers changed by degrees. The party 
which supported the Spanish alliance in the council of the Em- 
peror still had credit enough to cause a secret proposition to be 
addressed to Fleuri, to marry the eldest of the arch-duchesses, 
Maria Theresa, to the Infant, Don Carlos, on condition that France 
would guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI. Fleuri 
hesitated, for fear of a rupture with England : he was, moreover, 
very doubtful whether it was to tlie interest of France to encour- 
age a marriage which might again unite tlie sceptres of the Em- 
pire and Spain in one hand.^ The proposition was not renewed : 
the anti-Spanish party resumed the ascendency at Vienna ; and 
Austria, while continuing to suck Spain like a leech, thought 
thenceforth only of deceiving her as long as possible. Not only 
was the idea of the Spanish marriages abandoned, but the cabinet 
of Vienna strove to lessen as far as possible the concession of Par- 
ma and Tuscany by putting itself in a position to lay claim to a 
multitude of pretended Imperial fiefs in these duchies, and insin- 
uated to the confederates of Hanover that it would abandon 
Spain, if they would guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction ; to which 
France was very averse. 

The Spanish minister, Patino, strove, not without success, to 
enlighten Queen Elizabeth concerning the bad faith of her allies, 
and induced her to demand the admission of Spanish garrisons 
into the places of the territory of Parma, instead of the neutral 
garrisons agreed upon by the treaty of 1721. French and English 
diplomacy seized the moment, and offered to secure to Spain what 
she claimed in Italy, in consideration of the faithful and complete 
execution of the agreement of March, 1728. Elizabeth demand- 
ed of the Emperor categorical explanations concerning his inten- 
tions: she received only an evasive answer. She then turned 
again to France, and attempted to obtain its support to the plan 
of a definitive treaty, which would refer to the decision of neutral 
powers the commercial questions, and the question relative to Gib- 
raltar and Minorca. Chauvelin won for a moment the assent of 
Fleuri ; but Horace Walpole quickly regained possession of the 
feeble old man. Meanwhile, the birth of a dauphin of France 
(September 4, 1729) dispelled the vague hopes which Philip 

1 Which would hare happened ; for Don Carlos became King of Spain, in 1759, bj 
the death of his half-brother, Ferdinand. — See, concerning this incident, the MimoirfM 
de VtOoTV, pp. 421-431. 
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y . and his wife had always preserred concerning the crown of 
Louis XIY. Elizabeth clung so much the more eagerly to her 
Italian aspirations ; and, not succeeding in separating France and 
England, she accepted what these two allies had offered her to- 
gether. In the month of November, 1729, these long intrigues 
ended in a treaty signed at Seville between France, England, and 
Holland on the one hand, and Spain on the other. Gibraltar was 
not called in question. The abolition of the clauses of the treaty 
of Vienna, contrary to anterior treaties of commerce ; the reestab- 
lishment of the state of affitirs tliat existed before 1725, an arti- 
cle wholly to the advantage of the English ; the introduction of 
six thousand Spaniards into the places of Parma and Tuscany ; 
and the assent of Spain to the proceedings of the allies of Hano- 
ver relative to the abolition of the Ostend Company, — such were 
the principal clauses of the compact that ruptured the fragile alli- 
ance of Spain and Austria.^ 

The Emperor broke forth into complaints and reproaches, as if 
he had acted with all the integrity imaginable. He strove to arm 
the Empire in behalf of his cause, and invoked the promises of 
Russia and Prussia ; but the Germanic diet did not enter into the 
quarrel, and Russia had just experienced a change of reign : Catha- 
rine had died (May 16, 1727), and had been succeeded by the child 
whom she had set aside from the throne, the grandson of Peter 
the Great, Peter II. Russia did not stir ; and the King of Prus- 
sia, a very military, but very unwarlike monarch, took care not 
to compromise liimself. Charles VI., abandoned to his own 
forces, put a good face on the matter, and assembled numerous 
troops in Milanais to oppose the entrance of the Spaniards into 
Central Italy. Spain demanded assistance from her new allies, 
and war, at the end of which she saw the recovery of tlie Two 
Sicilies. They negotiated instead of acting. Fleuri did not de- 
sire war with any one. England did not desii-e it with Austria. 
Once more put in possession of the commercial privileges secured 
to her by her treaties with Spain, she now aimed at becoming rec- 
onciled with the Emperor, who, on his side, made her secret ad- 
vances, and offered to submit to all the conditions of Seville, if 
England would guarantee his Pragmatic Sanction. Accessory 
questions concerning the interests of George II. as the Elector of 
Hanover protracted the negotiation. Charles VI. had also ad- 
dressed analogous advances to France, and appeared disposed to 

1 Dnmont, t. VII. part ii. p. 158. 
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make territorial coDcessions in the Netherlands in order to gain 
for his beloved Pragmatic Sanction the guarantee of Louis XV. 
Fleuri, as usual, was not sagacious enough to decide in time : the 
fear of offending his jealous allies, the English, paralyzed all ini- 
tiative in him. The whole of the year 1730 was passed in this 
manner. January 10, 1731, the Duke of Parma, Antonio Par- 
nese, died without children : the agents of the Emperor, to gain 
time, persuaded his widow to declare herself pregnant ; and the 
Imperial troops provisionally occupied the territory of Parma. 

Spain lost patience : she had already signified that the aban- 
donment of her allies released her from the compact of Seville ; 
and she dishonorably retained the property belonging to foreign 
merchants on the fleet and the galleons of 1730. Forty-five mil- 
lions of this belonged to French commerce. The ship-owners 
of Cadiz were little more than the commissioners of the for- 
eign merchants who could not trade directly with the Spanish 
Indies. The English cabinet was afraid of again losing the commer- 
cial privileges recovered with so much difficulty, and commissioned 
its ambassador at Vienna to conclude negotiations with the Em- 
peror without more delay. At this moment, secret parleys had 
been resumed between Austria and France ; and the Emperor ap- 
peared on the point of promising the cession of Luxemburg. He 
preferred to cede none of his territory, and to treat with Eng- 
land ; meanwhile postponing the solution of whatever regarded 
the Hanoverian interests. March 16, 1731, a new compact was 
therefore signed at Vienna : the Emperor promised to abolish 
the Ostend Company, thus sacrificing the natural rights of Bel- 
gium to the tyrannical selfishness of the maritime powers,^ and 
promised no longer to oppose the entrance of the Spaniards into 
Tuscany and Parma. England guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, but with the secret proviso that the inheriting arch-duchess 
should neither espouse a Bourbon, nor any other prince sufficient- 
ly powerful to destroy the balance of power in Europe. 

Spain, although she obtained by the second treaty of Vi- 

1 The affair of the Danish East-India Company was another very chaiacteristic in- 
stance of this tyranny. The King of Denmark, in 1728, having renewed the privi- 
leges of this company, the principal station of which' was at Tranqnebar, on the coast 
of Coromandel, and having granted it a free entrepot at Altona in Holstein, on the 
Elbe, with other privileges designed to attract to it foreign capital, England and Hol- 
land did not content themselves with forbidding their subjects to become interested in 
this association, bnt addressed threatening remonstrances to Denmark as if it had 
eoooached on their rights, and succeeded in stifling the growth of the Danish Com- 
pany. — Jwamai de Louis XV. 
VOL. I. 19 
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a pastoral letter of instructions, in which he reproduced proposi- 
tions more or less analogous to those which had been condemned 
by the Bull Ihigenitt^. The archiepiscopal see of Embrun, the 
metropolis which had jurisdiction over Senez, was at that time 
filled by a personage even more scandalous than the Archbishop 
of Rouen, Tressan ; namely, Gu^rin de Tencin, the former agent 
of Dubois at Rome, suspected of incest with his sister,^ and con- 
victed of perjury and simony at the bar of the parliament ; a fact 
known to all Paris, which had not hindered him from being raised 
to the highest dignities of the Gallican Church ! This intriguer, 
the equal of Dubois iu vice, but not in talent, had nothing more 
to wish for but the Roman purple. More able than Tressan, he 
comprehended that the persecution of the Jansenists was a better 
claim to favor at Rome than the persecution of the Protestants. 
He gained such influence over Fleuri, that, despite the aversion 
of the latter to noise and scandal, he obtained permission to con- 
voke a provincial council at Embrun to pronounce judgment on 
the letter of instructions of the Bishop of Senez. The simoniac 
procured the condemnation of the saint (August, 1727). The 
aged prelate, having refused to retract, was suspended from his 
functions by the council, and banished by the Kiug to the recesses 
of the mountains of Auvergue. This was the last provincial 
council held under the monarchy. 

The Bishop of Senez lodged an appeal, with respect to the 
spiritual power, to the Pope and the future council, and appealed, 
with respect to the temporal power, from the ecclesiastical court, 
as exceeding its jurisdiction, to the parliament of Paris, which 
received the appeal. Fifty advocates of the parliament, the most 
renowned of their order, published an opinion in favor of the con- 
demned and despoiled prelate : twelve bishops, the Cardinal de 
Noailles at their head, addressed to the King a protest against the 
Council of Embrun (March 13, 1728). The noise was echoed far 
and wide. The Molinistic majority of the episcopate agitated 
violently in a contrary direction, sustained by, the government, 
which issued a Draconian ordinance against whomsoever should 
print, without permission, works contrary to the bulls received in 
the kingdom, the respect due to the Holy Father, the bishops, and 
the authority of the King. The printer was to be pilloried for 
the first offence, and condemned to the galleys in case of its repeti- 

^ The celebrated canoness, Alexandrine de Tencin, the nuBtresB of the Regent, 
Dubois, and many othen, and the mother of D'Alembert 
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tion.^ The Duke de Noailles, and the wife of the Marshal de 
Gramont, the nephew and niece of the cardinal, and the Chan- 
cellor d' Aguesseau, long accustomed to sacrifice his personal incli- 
nations to the external peace of the Church and the State, aided 
Meuri and Chauvelin in circumventing the old man. He was 
made to sign a retraction of his opposition to the Council of Em- 
brun ; but he no longer had either memory, or will, or real re- 
sponsibility for his actions. The Jansenists, in their turn, made 
him retract his retraction : then he suffered the Molinists to draw 
from him the signature of a mandate by which he purely and 
simply accepted the Bull (October 11, 1728). Such a victory 
had not much moral value. Almost all the cures refused to read 
this mandate from the pulpit ; and it was not dared to constrain 
them, for fear of an insurrection. Noailles retracted his mandate, 
moreover, by new protests (December, 1728-February, 1729). 
Death at length snatched from this painful position a man who 
had survived himself, and who retained enough self-consciousness 
to comprehend it (May 4, 1729). He had never shone through 
great force of character or genius ; but his evangelical virtues 
and his excellent intentions had merited the respect of France. 
It was the crumbling of a last relic of the seventeenth century.^ 
The strife continued over the tomb of Noailles. The court of 
Rome had obtained by intimidation, and despite many individual 
protests, the retraction of the principal appellant religious orders ; 
but the lower secular clergy, less dependent, stood firm, supported 
by public opinion. At Paris, the bourgeoisie and the artisans sus- 
tained Jansenism in an immense majority, not through attach- 
ment to efficacious grace or to gratuUom predestination^ but 
through hatred of the Jesuits and contempt of the constittUion- 
naire bishops. A new enterprise of the court of Rome gave the 
Jansenists a powerful auxiliary. Benedict XIH. having rendered 
general in Catholicism the office of St. Hildebrand (Gregory 
Yin.), a saint beatified at Borne at the time of the Les^ue, but 
recognized neither in France nor in Germany, the parliament of 
Paris set aside the legend of this fierce apostle of papal omnipo- 
tence (July, 1729). The parUaments of Brittany, Metz, and Bor- 
deaux, rendered similar decrees: the antirconstitutionnaire bishops 
prohibited by mandates the office of the pretended saint. The 
Pope launched briefs against the decrees of the parliaments and 

1 AndeimeB lMjranfaise$, t. XXI. p. 312, liaj 10, 1728. 
* Journal de Donanne, t. V. poMnm. 
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the mandates of the opposing bishops : the parliament of Paris 
prescribed the annulment of the briefs (September, 1729-Pebru- 
ary, 1730). 

Fleuri had felt that it was morally impossible to check the par- 
liament in such a juncture ; but he offered great compensations 
to Rome. In November, 1729, a lettre de cachet excluded from 
the Faculty of Theology forty-eight doctors who had renewed their 
appeal to the council since 1720 : the Sorbonne, thus mutilated, 
was then made to vote anew on the pure and simple reception of 
the Constitution, which passed, despite the protest of the forty- 
eight and of a number of their fellow-members. Many vicars and 
priests attached to parishes were recalled, and even exiled. A 
large number retired to Utrecht, which had become, within the 
past few years, the Oeneva of Jansenism, tolerated by the govern- 
ment of the United Provinces. The Jansenists had there an 
archbishop, elected by the metropolitan chapter, according to the 
tradition of the Church of Utrecht, but to whom the Pope had re- 
fused the pallium^ and who found himself schismatic despite him- 
self. This state of affairs has been prolonged from generation to 
generation to our day ; each bishop elected soliciting communion 
from the Pope, who invariably refuses it. 

April 3, 1730, the King went to the parliament to carry to a bed of 
justice a declaration prescribing the execution of the Bull Unig^enU 
ttiSy and of all the anterior bulls against Jansenism. Not a cry of 
Long live the Sing! was raised as Louis XY. passed. The 
attitude of the parliament was very firm : several magistrates de- 
clared that they should consider that they were themselves betray- 
ing the Eang in receiving a bull that stigmatized those whom the 
fear of an unjust excommunication did not prevent from doing 
their duty (Art. 91 of the Bull). More than two-thirds of the par- 
liament voted openly in the negative. The registration was none 
the less imposed on it ; but the parliament, the very next morning, 
set about deliberating and protesting anew, despite the explicit 
orders of the King. Upon new injmictions, however, it discon- 
tinued its meetings. In the course of these debates, the Great 
Chamber, although composed of the oldest and least impetuous 
magistrates, struck out the preamble of a resolution^ because the 
attorney-general had said therein that <^ the King was employing 
all his efforts to reestablish peace in his kingdom." This indirect 
blame addressed to the King in person was a grave and new 
symptom. 

Hostilities were violently rekindled, some months after, between 
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the parliament and the constUutionnaire bishops on account of an 
opinion of the advocates in favor of ecclesiastics oppressed by their 
superiors. The parliament set aside a mandate of Tencin, very arro- 
gant towards the magistracy ; then a mandate of La Fare, the bishop 
of Laon, a worthy acolyte of Tencin, who had been guilty of abso- 
lute swindling in his youth, and who would not have been a fit sub- 
ject for a musketeer, to use the expression of a contemporary.* The 
new Archbishop of Paris himself, M. de Vintimille, a Molinist prel- 
ate, but who had the reputation of being more expert in gastronomy 
than theology, was summoned before the parliament on account 
of another mandate, in which he enunciated maxims attacking the 
rights of the temporal power. The court took alarm ; and, March 
10, 1731, a decree of the council imposed silence on every one 
concerning questions relative to the limits of the temporal and the 
spiritual powers. July 22, a royal circular exhorted the bishops 
not to entitle the Bull a rule of faith, but only ih^ judgment of 
the Church, and not to interrogate laymen on this subject (at the 
point of death or otherwise). This impartial course should have been 
maintained ; but the council was the first to derogate from its own 
law of silence by yielding to the importunities of the Molinists, 
and authorizing the Archbishop of Paris to issue the mandate, the 
subject of the quarrel (August, 1731). This occasioned a great 
tumult : the advocates, tacitly excommunicated by the mandate on 
account of their attack on the episcopal jurisdiction, ceased to 
plead in the last resort. September 7, the parliament proclaimed, 
under the form of a decree, all the Oallican maxims concerning 
the independence of the temporal power. The council annulled 
the decree the same day, under the pretext that it transgressed 
the orders of the King ; and another decree of the council declared 
that the Constitution should be executed ^' as the judgment of 
the universal Church." The parliament did not yield, and, Novem- 
ber 30, it repaired in a body to Marly to present its remonstrances 
orally to the King, who refused to receive it. On its return to 
Paris, it maintained, in respectful terms, its decree of September 7. 
The royal council sought to separate the advocates from the par- 
liament by making them a sort of reparation through a decree very 
honorable to their body ; a circumstance that attests the growing 
influence of this class, destined to so active a part in the future 
revolutions (December 1).^ The leaders of the parliamenti on the 

1 Jonmal of the advocate Barbier, 1. 1, p. 339. 

* From this epoch dates that loftj qualification, — the Order of AdvocaUt, a reminis- 
cenoe of Roman municipal traditions. — See Voltaire, Hist, du Parlement de Paris, 
ch. Izir. 
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contrary, were twice summoned to court, and Bcverely reprimand- 
ed : the King ordered their written remonstrances to be torn to 
pieces before their eyes. The Abb^ Pucelle, the Ex-Secretary of 
the Council of Conscience under Noailles, was exiled with another 
counsellor. The parliament suspended the course of justice, and 
received an appeal from the ecclesiastical court, as having exceed- 
ed its jurisdiction, against the mandate of the archbishopi despite 
the express orders of the King (June 13, 1732). Four magis- 
trates were again exiled ; and a decree of the council annulled 
the decree of June 13. The seven Chambers of Inquiries and 
Bequests resigned in a body. 

The parliament was much bolder, and the government much 
weaker, than in the times of the Regent, although there was a king 
governing by himself; a king who brought to the beds of justice, 
and to all the solemn acts of his authority, only a haughty ennui 
and a puerile impatience. Fleuri sought a compromise. The first 
president, Portail, devoted to the court, consented to ask a pardon, 
which his companions had not commissioned him to solicit. The 
King granted forgiveness^ and sent back the resignations. The 
members who had resigned returned ; but, instead of resuming 
the course of justice, they employed themselves in drawing up 
remonstrances. August 18, 1732, a new royal declaration, which 
almost entirely took away from the parliament the right of re- 
ceiving appeals from the ecclesiastical court as having exceeded 
its jurisdiction (appels comrne dP aims') ^ interdicted the assembling 
of the Courts of Inquiries and Bequests, enjoined the resumption 
of its duties, under penalty of deprivation of office, etc. The par- 
liament neither resumed its duties nor registered the declaration. 
September 2, it was sunmioned to Versailles for a bed of justice, 
the first that had been held outside of Paris. The King prescribed 
the registration of the declaration of August 18. The parliament 
refrained from voting, and, September 4, affirmed, by a decree, 
that it was impossible for it to execute the declaration. On the 
7th, three-fourths of the members of the Chambers of Inquiries 
and Bequests were exiled by lettres de cachet^ which dispersed 
them through France. 

This was a great stroke ; but it was not sustained. Although 
the aged magistrates of the Oreat Chamber had not openly made 
common cause with their colleagues of the Courts of Inquiries 
and Bequests, the government recoiled : the letters of exile were 
revoked from December 1, 1732 ; and the King granted the suspen- 
5um, that is, the annulment, in point of fact, of the declaration of 
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August 18. It was therefore as a conqueror that the parliament 
resumed the course of justice. The royal authority had been 
doubly humiliated in this struggle : it had suffered itself to be 
defeated in sustaining, against its own interests, the interests of 
Borne and of the episcopate.^ 

During the parliamentary strife, events of a very different na- 
ture, the work of Jansenist enthusiasm, had raised this enthusiasm 
to madness, and struck all France with astonishment. In the closing 
years of the seventeenth and the first of the eighteenth centuries, 
the G^vennese solitudes had witnessed the reappearance of those 
extraordinary phenomena which history shows us as signalizing 
all religious crises. Now analogous prodigies broke forth and 
multiplied in the midst of Paris, under the eyes of the most 
scoffing, the most frivolous, the least enthusiastic, and the least 
religious generation that France had yet produced ; and this gen- 
eration was for a moment fascinated thereby. The moral situa- 
tion of the persecuted Jansenists logically brought about these 
prodigies : they, who believed themselves the sole heirs of the * 
primitive Church, the sole depositaries of the doctrine of the 
Apostles and the Fathers, of St. Paul and St. Augustine, saw 
themselves hunted down, exiled, interdicted the sacred ministry, 
excluded from the last sacraments by the enemies of the dogma 
of grace, which was to them the sum of religion. They saw with 
their own eyes the fall, the defection^ of the Church, which the 
Gallican as well as the Ultramontane theologians had so many 
times declared impossible. Scarcely a few scattered champions 
of the truth remained in tlie episcopate. The visible Church 
thus fallen, how could the Christian faith be saved, and the prom- 
ises of Christ accomplished, if not by the direct and supernatural 
intervention of the Divinity ? The expectation of miracles capa- 
ble of confounding the enemies of grace was very natural among 
men who believed, like the mass of the Christians, moreover, that 
the Creator sometimes deranges for special causes the general 
laws that he has given to Nature. 

When prodigies are expected, they always come. The Janse- 
nists had already had formerly, during the palmy days of Port 
Royal, the famous miracle of the Holy Thorn. In the years 
just preceding the death of the Cardinal de Noailles, several 
miraculous facts began to be pointed out to public attention, con- 

1 Conoeming the whole "parliamentaiy quarrel, see the Jcurwd of the adrocate Bar^ 
bier, t L pp. 299-324, tt teg. ; Journal de Louis XV, 1782-1739 ; Andmnm LoUfnm- 
faita, t XXT., same datee. 
TOI* t. 20 
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sisting of sadden cures of inveterate diseases. The most promi- 
nent of these cures was that of a woman healed of a paralysis 
and a bloody flux by prostrating herself before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in a Jansenist parish procession in the Faubourg Saint- An- 
toine. Among the witnesses who signed the official report of this 
event is found the name of Abouet de Yoltaibe.^ 

Meanwhile, there chanced to die in the Faubourg Samt-Marceau 
a churchman belonging to a parliamentary family by the name 
of Paris, an ascetic and ecstatic devotee, very charitable, and 
strongly opposed to the Bull, who, through humility, had been 
unwilling to rise above the deaconship, and who had caused his 
own death, at the age of thirty-seven, by dint of macerations 
(May 1, 1727). He passed for a saint in his quarter. The poor 
and infirm whom he had nourished gathered together to make 
novenas about his tomb, in the Cemetery of Saint-M^ard. Ere 
long the rumor spread of some miraculous cures. The Jausenists 
flocked thither from the whole city. Electric thrills ran through 
these crowds animated by a like emotion ; the agitation redoubled; 
the women burst into sobs and cries ; the most excited were 
seized with nervous attacks and convulsive spasms ; a few fell into 
trances ; the sick and impotent, transported with an ardent faitli, 
caused themselves to be stretched on the blessed tomb ; unfor- 
timates tortured by nervous crises found there an unhoped-for 
calm ; paralytics and cripples, on the contrary, after violent con- 
vulsions, rose and walked ; it was even pretended that afiections 
of quite a diflferent nature, and wholly foreign to the nervous sys- 
tem, — cancers and ulcers, — disappeared suddenly, which would 
be absolutely inexplicable. It is certain, and the fact had a pro- 
digious efiect, that a woman in good health, who took a fancy 
through derision to stretch herself on the tomb of the holy man, 
feigning to be paralytic, was suddenly seized with such horror of 
her sacrilege^ that a real attack of paralysis supervened. A great 
part of Paris believed, without reservation, in the supernatural 
power of the Deacon PSris : another part, at least as large, aston- 
ished and curious, mingled with the Jansenists, through the spirit 
of opposition, to see miracles performed in spite of the police. 
The facts were multiplied to such a degree, not only in Paris, but 

1 May 31, 1725. — It is vexadoas that Voltaire should not have explained what he 
thought of the nature of the occurrence ; for if he did not believe in a miracle, and 
scoffii at it, he none the less appears not to have suspected the woman La Fosse of 
imposture. — See his letter of August 20, 1725, to Madame de Bemi^res, in his Cor^ 
respondanoe g^nOraU, 1 1. ; see also the Jaunud of the advocate Barbier, 1. 1, p. 219. 
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at different points of Prance where the blessed P&ris was in- 
voked, and a large number of these facts seemed so well attested, 
that the cansHttUionnaireSj driven to despair, took the course of 
attributing these phenomena to the Devil. This was done by the 
Archbishop of Paris, in his mandate of July 15, 1731 ; then by 
Pope Clement XII., ^ in his brief of August 22, of the same year, 
against false miracles. 

For nearly four years these strange spectacles had been re- 
newed, with intervals of quiet, followed by increased agitation, 
when the government, after having molested and individually 
prosecuted a few of the actors, caused the Cemetery of Saint- 
M^dard to be closed by order of the King* (January 27, 1732). 
The royal power did not, like the ecclesiastical power, accuse the 
canvulsionists of being instruments of Satan : it accused them of 
being impostors, according to the report '^ of a great number of 
physicians and surgeons " commissioned to examine them. The 
public set no value on reports evidently dictated by the authori- 
ties ; and the Jansenist effervescence only changed its scene of 
action. The convulsions took place with closed doors, in private 
houses; and the miracles were transported from place to place, 
harassed and hunted down by the police. All llie efforts both 
of the ecclesiastical and secular powers would have failed to 
subdue this pious rebellion, had it not found its decline in its own 
excesses. The nocturnal and mysterious meetings of the sect 
assumed a more and more fanatical character. The scenes pre- 
sented there became at once indecent and cruel. The most com- 
mon trait among the women, who played the principal part therein, 
was an extremely singular combination of hysterical excitement, 
and that momentary insensibility which magnetizers sometimes 
succeed in producing in somnambulists, but which, in the convul- 
sionists, was manifested spontaneously. In the violence of their 
spasms, the convulsionists shrieked for succors, for consolations. 
These succors consisted in trampling upon their bodies, and striking 
them violently. Pour or five men stood with their whole weight 
on a young girl stretched on the ground, or struck her with bil- 
lets of wood, without her expressing the least suffering. Some 
caused themselves to be crucified, in imitation of the Passion, 
without appearing to feel the nails that pierced their hands and 
feet ! To these unheard-of follies were joined the ancient follies 
of the Protestant sectarians revived, — the apocalyptic predictions, 

1 ConinL He had sncoeeded Benedict Xm. in 1730. 
< Andennet Lou Jranfai$e8, t. XXI. p. 369. 
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the number 666, the figure of the name of the Beast discovered 
in the name of Louis Quinze^ the appearance of a pretended 
prophet, Elias, etc. 

It was too much, not only for the public, but for the enlight- 
ened portion of Jansenism. The tradition of Arnauld and Nicole 
and of the Cartesians of Port Royal was incompatible with this 
orgie-like frenzy. The serious theologians of the party loudly 
protested against it; the parliament denounced the sectarians: 
the reasoners separated from the fanatics, and sought to distin- 
guish between the doctrine and its compromising disciples, be* 
tween miracles and miracles. The public did not stop at these 
distinctions: the reaction once commenced in public opinion, 
nothing was seen but imperfect cures, relapses of those pretended 
to have been healed miraculously, deaths caused by the convul* 
sions, scandals and knavery mixed with the fanaticism. After 
believing in impossibilities, men even denied the truth: every 
thing was swallowed up in ridicule, and nought remained in 
the mind of Paris and of France but the shame of having 
been duped.* 

The humiliation of the Jansenists was not destined to turn to 
the advantage of the Jesuits, but of a third party that was grow- 
ing in full view, and everywhere extending its conquests. The 
conclusion that was drawn from all this religious strife by an 
immense portion of the public, we shall seek, not in the celebrated 
writers, the heads of schools, but in an obscure chronicler, who 
registered, month by month, without dreaming of publicity, the 
news of the parliament and the city, — a mind of average scope, 
and of opinions by no means bold on any other subject, the faith- 
ful expression of the reasoning bourgeoisie. ^^The more we 
search into these matters, whether of the prophecies or of the 
ancient miracles received by the Church, the more we see the 
obscurity of the one and the uncertainty of the others, which were 
established in those remote times with as little foundation as that 
which is taking place to-day before our eyes. ... If this happens 

1 Bj way of compensation, the Molinists found it in the name of Father Quetnd. 
See a curious MS. note prefixed to t. III. of a collection of documents in quarto, con- 
cerning the miracles of tiie Deacon F&ris, belonging to the Bibliotheqne de T Arsenal; 
4974, T. 

* See Becueil des miraclea opHres par I* intercession du diacre Pdris, three vols, in 12mo. 
The Biblioth^ue de TArsenal possesses another collection of yery curious documents 
collected into three quarto volumes by M. de Paulmi ; see also Ixi ViriUsur les mtro- 
dies, etc, by Carre de Montgeron ; and the celebrated Jansenist journal, NouvtOes 
eocUsiaMtiques, 17SS, et seq. 
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in our days, iii a refined, irreli^ons, and licentious age, we need 
no longer be surprised in what manner, in all times, the different 
systems of religion have gained favor. Politics interfere with 
them, and the establishment is insensibly effected. ... By what 
we see (concerning the manner in which the Bull Unigenitus has 
been received), we can judge healthfully of the internal respect 
that we should have for all the great points decided by the uni- 
versal Church." * 

This quotation, which reveals so grave a moral situation, suf- 
fices for the moment : we shall, ere long, examine more closely 
and more at length into the state of ideas in France, and shall 
witness the formation of the great philosophic and infidel party. 

The compromise concluded between the ministry and the par- 
liament at the close of 1732 did not put an end to the hostilities 
kept up by the question of the miracles. The parliament contin- 
ued to set aside the mandates of the ultramontane bishops ; the 
council of the King, to set aside the Jansenist mandates, and to 
invoke the law of silence^ infringed upon every moment by both 
factions: but this no longer attracted the attention of the public, 
to which external events offered a more lively interest. After 
twenty years of peace, scarcely interrupted, in 1719, by an expe- 
dition without peril or glory, France had again taken up arms 
under the pacific Fleuri. 



SECTION m. — THE CARDINAL DE PLEUM (cOfUinued) . 

Afteb the compromises of 1731, the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Charles YI. remained the great affair of Europe ; Austrian diplo- 
macy laboring to obtain, French diplomacy to prevent, the guar- 
antee of Germany. The Emperor succeeded. January 11, 1732, 
the diet of Batisbon accepted and became security for the law of 
the Austrian succession; but the success was incomplete, the 
electors of Saxony and Bavaria and the Palatine having formally 
protested against it. Denmark shortly after acceded to the Prag- 
matic Sanction ; and a treaty of alliance and guarantee was con- 
cluded by this crown with Austria and Russia (May 26, 1732). 
Tlie Eang of Denmark gave to the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, the 
son-in-law of Peter the Oreat, a pecuniary indemnity for the part 
of Schleswig that he had formerly possessed ; and Russia ratified 
the acquisition of Schleswig by the Danish monarch. Russia al- 

1 Journal of the adTOcate Barbier, 1. 11. pp. 54, 70, 232. 
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ready bad no longer for a sovereign the grandson of Peter the 
Great. Peter II. had died at fifteen, January 30, 1730 ; and an 
intrigue of the principal boyars had replaced him, not by the 
elder of his aunts, the two daughters of Peter the Great, but by 
the second daughter of the brother of Peter, the dowager-duchess 
of Gourland, Anne Ivanovua. 

Meanwhile, Spain persisted in her turbulent policy : unable to 
have war in ItJdy, she had waged it in Africa, where she had re- 
covered the ancient conquest of Ximenes, Gran, which the Moors 
had wrested from her in 1708, during the misfortunes of the War 
of the Succession (July, 1732). The famous sajring of Alberoni 
has been taken too literally : ^' Spain is a corpse which I galvan- 
ized, but which, at my departure, fell back into its grave." ^ The 
vivifying impulse given by Alberoni was never to be completely 
arrested, and Spain was never more to become what it had been 
under the last Austrian kings. The Spanish cabinet, exalted 
by its African victories, made new efforts to draw France into an 
offensive alliance against the Emperor. War was far from 
Fleuri's thoughts; but Ghauvelin and the Marshal de Yillars, 
members of the council since the death of the Regent, urged the 
i^d minister to negotiations designed at least to provide for the 
event of war. For instance, the King of Sardinia, who had hith- 
erto held aloof from the Franco-Spanish combinations through 
too just distrust of the extravagant pretensions of Queen Eliza- 
beth, now negotiated with France, and offered her Savoy, provided 
that France secured the annexation of Milanais to Piedmont.^ 

They might have long continued to manoeuvre in this wise in 
the labjrrinths of diplomacy, had not an event wholly foreign to 
the Austrian Pragmatic Sanction caused a crisis in affairs. 
Another succession than that of Charles YI. was the first to be- 
come vacant ; a succession not less litigated, and which had many 
times awakened the forethought of politicians. Augustus 11., 



1 Letter of Cardinal de Polignac, October 30, 1724, in L^montei, t. II. p. 118. A 
Tcry singular drcnmstance signalized this descent of the Spaniards in Africa : the 
Mussulman general who disputed Oran to them with courage, if not with success, waa 
no other than the ex-prime minister of Spain, the Hollander Bipperda, become, from 
Protestant, Catholic, and from Catholic, disciple of Mahomet, and vizier of the Em- 
peror of Morocco. This strange adventurer died in 1737, at the moment when he was 
thinking of founding in Morocco a new Messiahship, according to which Moses, Jesna 
Christ, and Mahomet would have been only the precursors of the true Messiah. About 
the same time, another renegade, less mystical, the Frenchman Bonneval, figured as 
largely at Constantinople as Bipperda at Morocco. 

s Uim, de Villars, pp. 419-427. 
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Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, died February 1, 1738. 
Who was to be his successor ? The definitive entrance of Russia 
into European combinations gave this question an importance 
which the Polish elections had never before possessed in the same 
degree. France was free from any pledge, since Stanislaus 
Leczinski's renunciation of his rights had been the condition of 
the marriage of his daughter to Louis XV. What was France 
to do ? She had lately refused a cordial understanding with Rus- 
sia, and had thrown back this power into the Austrian alliance : 
she must therefore prepare to contend openly and energetically 
against Russia and Austria united, but according to what plan ? 

There were two lines of conduct between which to choose. 

It was evident that the ancient national Polish party had not 
been reconciled to foreign royalties by the violent, crafty, and cor- 
rupt government of Augustus of Saxony; that this party was 
about to turn to the father-in-law of Louis XV., to the Ex-King 
expelled by foreigners, and not by Poland ; and that in opposition 
to Stanislaus, the son of the late King Augustus; the new elector 
of Saxony, Augustus III., would set himself up as a candidate, 
supported by thirty-three thousand Saxon soldiers, and twelve 
millions of ready money bequeathed him by his father. It 
seemed most natural at first sight that France should support the 
exclusive Polish nationality and the father-in-law of Louis XV. ; 
but the difficulties in the way of tliis were prodigious. The Cardi- 
nal de Fleuri, on bad terms with the. daughter of Stanislaus, who 
had the fault in his sight of being the creature of Monsieur le 
Due and Madame de Prie, had made no preparation for this con- 
tingency. Austria and Russia, on the contrary, had screed in 
advance to exclude Stanislaus and the influence of France : their 
treaty of 1732 with Denmark stipulated, it is said, by a secret 
clause, that they would oppose, in case of the death of Augustus 
II., the election of the son or the father-in-law of the King of 
France as Eang ; and the King of Prussia had subscribed to this 
pledge. Should it, nevertheless, be resolved to support Stanis- 
laus, it was necessary to act with the greatest celerity and vigor ; 
to send Stanislaus at once to Dantzic, and to despatch a fleet with 
an imposing force as speedily as possible after him, in order to 
laud as soon as the Saxons interfered in behalf of their prince ; 
to threaten the Russian ports of the Baltic ; to draw in Sweden ; to 
regain Denmark, disaffected towards the Austro-Russian alliance ; 
to strive to obtain Prussian neutrality ; finally to conclude matters 
as quickly as possible with Spain and Sardinia in order to attack the 
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Emperor in Italy. There remained a formidable problem : Holland, 
whose political life was becoming weaker from day to day, would 
certainly remain neutral ; but what would England do ? Would 
she suffer France to revive her navy and to rule the Baltic? 
And, should she interfere against us, how put ourselves quickly 
enough in a condition to sustain the shock, in the state of di- 
lapidation into which our fleets and arsenals had been suffered 
to fall? 

There was a second course to take, less chivalrous, less simple 
of conception, but of a profounder policy. This would have been 
to change the instrument of the degradation of Poland into an 
instrument of independence and regeneration ; to draw closer, in- 
stead of breaking, the bond between Poland and Saxony ; to make 
the prot^g^ of the Russians the proteg^ of France ; and to cause 
Stanislaus to renounce the throne, and the Polish patriots to accept 
Augustus ni., while guaranteeing the national liberties, and ur- 
ging the modification of the laws that kept Poland in a state of 
anarchical powerlessness. This was a scheme that offered great 
advantages : it would no longer have been necessary to seize upon 
the Baltic, or expose France to maritime war against the English ; 
the party opposed to the Pragmatic Sanction would have been 
maintained compact in Germany ; and France would have had her 
communications open with Poland through the Palatinate, Bava- 
ria, and Saxony, her allies ; it would not even perhaps have been 
impossible to renew, at least /or a time, the understanding broken 
off with Russia, to gain over to this combination the Grerman ad- 
venturers that governed Russia in the name of the Czarina Anne, 
and to attain the isolation of Austria. Prussia would not probably 
have stirred. 

Of the two courses that have just been set forth, the first was 
embraced with eagerness, both by the old generals of Louis XIV., 
who were weary of seeing their glory tarnish, and by the men of 
the young court, who aspired, in their turn, to win renown and 
military honors : all chose the simpler and more apparent. As to 
the second course, a single man in the administration was capable 
of conceiving and executing it ; namely, Chauvelin, who enter- 
tained this thought. Certain indications of this are found iu the 
writings of his friend, the heir to his policy, the patriotic Marquis 
d'Argenson ; but all support was lacking. Those who desired war 
in the council and about the King would have cried out against 
sacrilege, had it been talked of sacrificing the father-in-law of 
Louis XV. to views too able for them ; and as to Fleuri, nothing 
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in the world was more impossible than to make him adopt a sud- 
den and decisive policy ; although, at heart, the second course 
would have suited him much better than the first. A third would 
have suited him still better ; namely, to do nothing at all. He 
could not adhere to tliis : the general outcry was too strong, and 
he dared not brave it. The same weakness that rendered Reuri 
pacific, rendered him powerless to resist the advocates of war. It 
was not the King that forced him to action. Louis remained in- 
different and inert during the hot debates of the council ; not a 
ray of glory illumined his beautiful, cold face ; not a youthful 
outburst escaped from his disdainful lips : the blood of Henri IV. 
and Louis XIV. seemed frozen in his veins. 

The council of the King decided to support Stanislaus. A letter 
had been received by which the primate of Poland, the Regent of the 
kingdom during the interregnum, claimed the protection of the 
Bang of Prance in behalf of Polish independence. Immediately 
upon the news of the death of Augustus H., the Emperor and the 
Czarina had declared the formal intention to exclude Stanislaus, 
both taking as a pretext their riglit to guarantee the laws and lib- 
erties of Poland ! The Emperor invoked the ancient treaties of 
reciprocal assistance which had fraternally united Poland to his 
kingdom of Hungary ; and the Czarina appealed to the mediation 
of her uncle, Peter the Great, between Augustus II. and the con- 
federated Polish malecontents, in 1717. Stanislaus had been ex- 
cluded and banished by a law dictated by foreign powers ; and 
foreign powers pretended to protect the constitution of Poland by 
maintaining this law : this was the beginning of that system of 
falsehood and hypocrisy by which Austria and Russia paved the 
way for and consummated the slaugliter of the Polish nationality. 

March 17, Louis XV., in answer to the hostile demonstrations 
of the Emperor, signified to the foreign ambassadors that he should 
maintain, as far as in him lay, the liberty of the Polish election, and 
that he should consider any undertaking contrary to this liberty 
as a violation of the peace of Europe. The Polish diet, en- 
couraged by the declaration of the King of Prance, determined 
on the exclusion of all foreign candidates (April-May).* 

Having spoken, it was necessary to act : Pleuri did not act, at 

^ Concerning all the affairs of Poland, see Roosset, Recueil (Tactes, nSgociatuma, etc^ 
depuu la paixd* Utrecht, t. EX. pp. 137-279 (April, 1733-Febniary,1734) ; t. XL pp.. 
3-112 (1734-1735). This collection, pablished in Holland, forms a sequel to that 
of Lamberti. See also Histoire de la demitre guerre, et des nSgodatuma pour la paix^ 
hy P. Massnet, 1 1., Amsterdam, 1737 ; and M^m. de Villar$, p. 431, et $eq. 
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least in Poland. Instead of despatching Stanislaus immediately 
to Dantzic, as the primate of Poland had urgently requested, di- 
rectly after the death of Augustus II., Fleuri retained the royal 
candidate several month3 in France, and contented himself at first 
with sending three millions in ready money, and opening a credit 
with the French ambassador to Poland : then, when he finally 
decided to make maritime preparations, he embarked fifteen hun- 
dred soldiers at Brest on a small squadron, with a French noble- 
man who played the part of Stanislaus, wliile this prince traversed 
Germany and reached Warsaw in disguise (August-September). 
This was all that the cardinal-minister designed to do to redeem 
the promise giyen by the King of France to the Poles. 

The enemies had better employed their time. Poland was al- 
ready shut in between two Russian and Austrian armies. The 
Elector of Saxony had secured the support of the Emperor by ac- 
cepting the Pragmatic Sanction, rejected by his father : he gained 
over Russia by promising the investiture of Courland to the Cour- 
lander, Bieren, the favorite of the Czarina ; and rich staroslies to 
the Germans, Milnnich and Ostermann, her principal ministers 
(July, 1733). It was not, however, to tlie interest of Muscovy for 
Poland to have a King possessed of personal power ; but the 
wretched character of Augustus III., his frivolity, and his incapa- 
city, compensated but too well for the individual strength given 
him by the resources of Saxony. The Diet of Election, scarcely 
assembled, August 25, received news of the entrance of the Rus- 
sians into Poland. Fifty thousand soldiers were marching on 
Warsaw. A number of the opposition quitted the diet : all the 
rest, sixty thousand noblemen,* voted for Stanislaus. A single 
noble pronounced the too famous veto: he retracted it, and 
Stanislaus was proclaimed September 12. 

What followed showed how far Poland had fallen through the ex- 
cess of the individual independence of the nobles, the subjugation 
of the peasants, and the absence of all organization of the national 
forces.^ The Poles had not to deal with all the coalition formed 
against them : the Austrians, massed in Silesia, did not cross 
the frontier. The Emperor, seeing that Prussia and Denmark re- 
mained stationary, and beginning to fear that he had counted too 
much on the weakness of the French government, hoped to avoid 
war by abstaining from participating materially in the invasion of 

1 One of the manifestx^es of Stanislaus' party says about a hundred thousand. 
> We shall revert to the institutions of Poland, and the causes of its ruin. 
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Poland. The Russians and the Saxons were sufficient, witli the 
cooperation of a feeble minority of factious Poles. The Polish 
nobility dispersed to defend their homes, ravaged by the Cossack 
and Calmuck bands that were burning castles and villages. The 
regular armies of Poland and Lithuania, very weak at all 
times, had been systematically disorganized by Augustus II., who 
confided in his Saxon troops alone ; and were reduced to fifteen 
thousand men, undisciplined, and not inured to war. Only eight 
thousand men at arms could be assembled at Wai-saw, who bravely 
defeated the crossing of the Vistula until the entire close of the 
electoral period. The factious Poles, who were quartered at 
Praga, on the other side of the river, were unable to make their 
way in time to the plain of Wola, near Warsaw, the place conse- 
crated to the royal elections. On the eve of the day that the 
electoral period expired, they assembled in a forest on the right 
bank of the Vistula, and proclaimed Augustus of Saxony King 
(October 5, 1733). They numbered only three thousand nobles ; 
but the whole Russian army was behind them. The Polish troops 
were at length compelled to evacuate Warsaw. King Stanislaus, 
immediately after his election, seeing himself without an army to 
keep the field, had departed with his principal adherents. There 
was not in the whole interior of Poland a single fortified town be- 
fore which it was possible to arrest the enemy. Stanislaus could 
find a safe asylum nowhere except at Dantzic, a wealthy Hanse- 
atic city, which was protected by, rather than subject to, the crown 
of Poland, and which, in its turn, protected its suzerain with 
courage and devotion. Stanislaus once established at Dantzic, 
nothing was lost, provided that he received in this port a French re- 
enforcement capable of serving as a point of support to the Polish 
confederations that were being levied in- every province against 
the foreigner. 

The enemy fully comprehended this. After organizing the oc- 
cupation of the principal towns, while Augustus III. caused him- 
self to be crowned at Cracow, the Russians marched on Dantzic 
in the month of January, 1734. General Miinnich, who directed 
all the affairs of war in Russia, hastened thither in person with 
all the troops that he could assemble. The forces of the besiegers, 
nevertheless, were not very considerable. The invaders had to 
occupy, with a hundred thousand men, as well Russian and Saxon 
as irregular hordes, an immense country, threaded in every direc- 
tion by bands of the confederated nobiUty. Miinnich had not, 
perhaps, thirty thousand men to employ in the vast circumvalla- 
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tioD of Dantzic. He succeeded, after great efforts, in barring the 
Vistula, and cutting off the communications of the city with the 
sea and the fort that commanded the mouth of the river. The 
approaches were energetically disputed, and cost the enemy much 
bloodshed. The besieged, who had received from France, before 
the siege, artillery, money, and engineers, kept their eyes con- 
stantly fixed on the sea. A few French ships finally appeared in 
the roadstead about May 10, and landed three battalions at the 
mouth of the Vistula; then, on the 14th, reembarked this feeble 
detachment, and again set sail ! The leaders of this farcical expe- 
dition had judged it impossible to attempt any thing. They 
brought back the squadron to Copenhagen ; Denmark having re- 
mained neutral, despite her secret engagements with Austria and 
Russia. 

The French embassy at Copenhagen was filled at that time by a 
Breton colonel, of brilliant wit, learning, and courage, — the Count 
de Pl^o. In despair at the disgrace which he saw reflected on the 
French name throughout the North, he assembled at his house the 
leaders of the expedition, and reproached them for not having fought 
at any price. " It is easy to say this,'^ exclaimed one of the oflScers, 
" in safety at one's fireside." — " What I have said, I will show you 
how to do," returned Pl^lo ; and he summoned them to return 
with him to Dantzic. The commander of the land forces, the 
Count de La Peyrouse-Lamotte, a brave officer, who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself formerly in Spain against the English, could 
not withstand the challenge, and went over to the side of Plelo. 
They set out, like the devoted victims of ancient times, both con- 
vinced of the impossibility of conquering. Before embarking, 
Pl^lo wrote briefly to Chauvelin : " I am sure that I shall not re- 
turn : I commend to you my wife and children."" May 24, La 
Peyrouse and Plelo landed, under the fort of Wechsel Munde (the 
mouth of the Vistula), with the fifteen hundred soldiers, reenforced 
by a few Frenchmen that Plelo had picked up at Copenhagen : on 
the 27th, they marched to the Russian lines, forced the barriers, 
and pushed forward, under a deadly fire, to join the besieged who 
had issued from the city. Success seemed ready to recompense 
their heroic daring, when Pl^lo fell, riddled with bullets. The 
passage was again closed, and the rallied masses of the enemy 
threatened to swallow up this handful of men. La Peyrouse 
brought back his little troop in good order, under the guns of 
Wechsel Munde, to his camp, where it was besieged by a part of 

1 Flaasan, L V. p. 71. 
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the Russian army. Had the expedition numbered five or six 
thousand men, instead of seventeen or eighteen hundred, the 
death of Pl^lo would not have prevented the success of tlie enter- 
prise. 

The city and the little French camp vied with each other in 
valor and constancy ; but neither the one nor the other had any 
aid longer to hope for. The little French squadron had been forced 
to stand out to sea before the Russian fleet. La Peyrouse main- 
tained himself nearly a month in his camp. At length, June 23, 
bombarded by land and sea, and threatened with an assault which 
his exhausted troops could no longer sustain, he capitulated on 
condition of reembarking with arms and baggage. Such was the 
issue of the first encounter between French and Russian arms. 
The result was as honorable to our soldiers as dishonorable to the 
government : one of those contrasts which we are condemned to 
find unceasingly during the reign of Louis XV.* 

A few days after. King Stanislaus made his escape, almost alone 
and in disguise, through the inundation that extended to the south 
of Dantzic, and took refuge on Prussian territory. The city, at 
the end of its resources, consented to recognize the usurper, and 
to pay a ransom to the Russians (July 7). A considerable num- 
ber of Polish noblemen rejoined Stanislaus at Konigsberg, where 
the King of Prussia tolerated this immigration, which entitled itself 
the Confederate States of the Kingdom of Poland ; but, mean- 
while, the leaders of the real, the militant confederations, lost cour- 
age on seeing their efforts foiled by Muscovite discipline, and sub- 
mitted, one after another, to the Saxon King imposed by Russia. 

The French government, unwilling to do any thing of impor- 
tance by itself, had attempted to procure diversions in the direction 
of Sweden and Turkey ; but it did not persuade Sweden m time, and 
Turkey had relapsed into a barbarous and fanatical government 
since the disaster to the Yizier Ibrahim in 1730. She was, more- 
over, occupied with an unsuccessful war against Persia, regen- 
erated by the famous Thamas Kouli Khan : she would, neverthe- 
less, have consented to intervene, had Fleuri been willing to pledge 
himself to an open alliance against Austria, and to promise not to 
make a separate peace.^ He feared that this would determine 

1 MaMoety HisL de la demiire guerre, t. L pp. 150-212 ; lUdt de VexpidUion ds 
1733, by Col. M. Anbert, in the Monileur de I'armie, May, 1854. The Bussians ex- 
pressed the most lively admiration of their heroic adyersaries. M. de La Peyroase and 
his officers, carried proyisionally to St Petersburg, were. loaded there with honors by 
the Czarina. 

* This ofier from Turkey was dae to a French renegade, the rival of Bippenia, the 
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England to support Austria, and refused. The French ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople succeeded only in exciting an irruption of 
the Crimean Tartars in the direction of the Caucasus, insufficient 
to react seriously on Poland. 

In all this great Polish question, the Cardinal de Fleuri had 
condemned France to play the wretched part of a goTernment that 
neither knew how to forbear nor to act. Never had the French 
name been compromised to this point in modern politics. 

European aflFairs, however, had not everywhere the same aspect ; 
and the glance of a Frenchman, on passing from the north to the 
south, found less afflicting spectacles. Austria compensated for 
Russia. 

The bellicose party, generals and courtiers, seconded by Chauve- 
lin, compelled Fleuri at least to make war by land, since there was no 
means of constraining him to do so by sea. Chauvelin could not 
save Poland : he resolved to free Italy. The spring and summer 
of 1733 were passed in warm negotiations with Spain and Sar- 
dinia. The lack of confidence of foreigners in the resolution of 
Fleuri, and the extravagant pretensions of tlie Queen of Spain, 
were the cause of this delay. It was not only for her children, 
but for herself, that Elizabeth Farnese dreamed of dominion 
over Italy. By securing to herself an individual sovereignty, she 
designed to escape the gloomy, monastic existence which was the 
fate of the dowager-queens of Spain. At length, two secret trear 
ties were signed with the cabinets of Turin and Madrid (Septem- 
ber 26-October 25). It was agreed by these to expel the Austri- 
ans from Italy : Milanais was to be annexed to Piedmont, and to 
form a kingdom of Lombardy ; Naples and Sicily were to be con- 
quered for the Infant Don Carlos, who was to cede Parma and 
Tuscany to his younger brother, Don Philip;^ the Two Sicilies 
and the presides of Tuscany were to be annexed to Spain in case 

Count de Bonneval, who, after having deserted in torn the banners of Fiance for those 
of Anstria, and those of Austria for Torkej, seemed to wish to rehabilitate himself in the 
eyes of his first country by striking a blow to the old enemies of France. — See T. 
Lavallee, Bevue Ind€pendanU, January 10, 1844. 

1 The Marquis d'Argenson, the eldest son of the famous lieutenant of the police, and 
the friend of Chauvelin, had proposed to him to reestablish the republic at Florence 
and Sienna. — See Mem, du marquis d^Argenson, p. 369, 1 vol. 8vo, 1825. These are 
not Memoirs, properly speaking, but rather extracts from the vast MS. collection of 
notes, reflections, aneoiotes, and observations on matters of all kinds, left by the Mar- 
quis d'Argenson. One of the inheritors of his name has just published a second edi- 
tion, much more extended, which we have already cited several times, under the title 
of Mim. et Journal \n€dit, etc., 5 vols, in ISmo, 1857, 1858. The SocUti de Vkistoire 
de France is preparing a third edition on another plan. 
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of the extinction of the male posterity of Elizabeth Faruese. A 
private agreement between France and Sardinia stipulated that 
Savoy should be ceded to France as soon as the King of Sardinia 
possessed Mantua in addition to Milanais. France, in the idea of 
Ghauvelin, was to have the honor of restoring to Italy the national 
independence which she had been the first to begin to wrest from 
it under Oliarles VIII. Chauvelin judged that the sons of Philip 
v., transplanted to Italy, would become Italians, as Philip V. 
bad himself become Spanish. Confederated Italy, delivered 
from all foreign rule, would resume the rank that belonged to her 
among European powers. A single thing marred this beautiful 
conception, and threatened to frustrate its effect, — the reversion of 
the Two Sicilies to the crown of Spain, wrung from Chauvelin by 
the supposed necessity of the Spanish alliance.^ 

While the Spanish and Sardinian alliances were secured, the 
neutrality of the two maritime powers was obtained by promising 
not to attack the Austrian Netherlands. Holland asked nothing 
but to remain at peace, provided that her barrier was not touched ; 
and Robert Walpole, to whom the unpopular extension of the 
excise duties was occasioning very grave embarrassments, acknowl- 
edged the sacrifice of our maritime interests made to him by 
Fleuri, by leaving France a certain latitude of action on the Con- 
tinent. The reservation relative to Belgium sufficed English in- 
terests for the moment ; and the cabinet of London was greatly 
dissatisfied that the Emperor should have excited a European 
crisis without consulting George 11. Prussia and Denmark, as 
has been seen, remained stationary. The Russians were occupied 
in invading and restraining Poland. Austria found herself, there- 
fore, alone, when France, then Spain and Sardinia, issued a triple 
declaration of war against her (October 10-27). 

Two French armies immediately crossed the Alps and the 
Rhine.* They were commanded by the last two survivors of the 
great generals of Louis XIY., Yillars and Berwick. It had been 
judged necessary to make a diversion in Germany to favor the 
great Italian expedition, October 12-14: a French detachment 
occupied Nancy without resistance ; and an army corps, assembled 
at Strasburg under the command of Berwick, invested the fort 

I Garden, TraitA de paix, t III. p. 172. This recent work is the only one that em- 
braces in a chronological order the whole modem diplomatic history. M. de Garden 
has remoulded Koch and Schoell. — M€m. de d*Argenaon, p. 371. 

s A regiilationof May 2S, 1733, had ordered cayalry-offloers to resome the cnirass, 
and cavah7-men the breastpkte. — SeelfSm. de ViUan, 
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of Kehl. The French government excused itself to the Oermanic 
body for this attack on a fortress of the Empire by protesting that 
it intended to keep nothing which the necessity of reaching Aus- 
tria compelled it to occupy in Germany. The French levied no 
contribution, and paid for all that they took. Eehl, the fortifica- 
tions of which had been badly kept up since the peace of Baden, 
surrendered October 28. The November rains arrested the army, 
and no other operation was attempted this year on the Rhine. 

Events, on the contrary, were precipitated in Italy. Forty 
thousand French joined twelve thousand Piedmontese atYercelli. 
Five thousand Spanish cavalry passed through the south-east of 
France and Liguria, to rejoin sixteen thousand infantry in Tus- 
cany that had been transported by the Spanish fleet to Leghorn. 
Yillars, appointed marshal-general (the title that Turenne had 
borne), set out, October 26, to put himself at the head of the 
Franco-Piedmontese. A juvenile order reanimated his octogena- 
rian heart. He was faithful to his character in his last words to 
the cardinal-minister, when he bade him adieu at Fontainebleau 
before the whole court : ^' Tell the King that he can dispose of 
Italy ; I am going to conquer it for him."^ 

This was not a vain boast. To conquer Italy, that is, to drive 
the Austrians from it, was not very difficult, provided that each 
of the allies did his duty. The Emperor had shown a strange 
lack of foresight. He bad refused to listen to Prince Eugene, 
who urged him to put himself in a posture for war. He had 
stripped Lombardy to such a degree in order to mass his troops 
on the Polish frontier, that the Governor of Milanais had scarcely 
twelve thousand men at his disposal. Until the last moment, 
Charles VI. had believed either that Fleuri would not dare attack 
him, or that the King of Sardinia would defend the Alps against 
the French. The Gk)vernor of Milanais had stripped his maga- 
zines to furnish munitions to the Piedmontese. 

The King of Sardinia, Charles Emmanuel HI.,' appointed gen- 

1 Villars, p. 414. Here end his memoirs, very yaluable concerning the latter part 
of his lift, when he sat in the royal conncil. 

3 King Victor Amadeos II., &ther of the late DachesB of Bnigimdy, and maternal 
grandfather of Louis XV., abdicated, in 1730, in favor of his son, Charles Emman- 
uel. His brain becoming enfeebled while his restless temper grew no calmer, he 
soon took some steps which seemed to indicate the intention of resuming the sceptre 
which he had given away ; upon which his son brutally arrested him, and threw him 
into a fortress. This was one of the great monarchical scandals of the age. Victor 
Amadeus II. died a prisoner, November 10, 1732, Mrithout Louis XV. or any other 
sovereign having interested himself in his behalf. They had feigned to believe him 
insane to exempt themselves £com intervening. 
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eralissimo of the combined forces by the treaty of September 26, 
had not waited for Villars' arrival to enter the field. As early as 
October 24, the Franco-Piedmontese advanced from the Sesia to 
the Ticino. Vigevano surrendered on the 27th ; Pavia sent its 
keys on the Slst ; the army crossed the Ticino, and Milan submit- 
ted November 3. The Austrian garrison retired within the castle. 
The Governor Daun hastened to concentrate in a small number 
of places the few troops that he possessed, while waiting for an 
army to come from Germany to his assistance. There was no 
room for hesitation : it was necessary to mask the places by de- 
tachments, and to march to the Mincio and the Adige, the 
debouches of the Tyrolean Alps. This was the idea of Villars, who 
joined Charles Emmanuel, November 11, at Milan. The King of 
Sardinia rejected this plan. Charles trusted Fleuri indifferently, 
Queen Elizabeth not at all, and had no official news as yet of the 
treaty between France and Spain, which had not been signed until 
October 25, at Madrid. Persuaded that the Queen of Spain would 
seek to retract the promise of Milanais to the crown of Sardinia, 
made by France, he thought only of taking possession as speedily 
as possible of the Milanese towns, as if the substantiality of this 
possession were not subordinate to the general events of the war. 
The Franco-Piedmontese army was therefore employed in carry- 
ing on sieges. From November to February, Pizzighettone, the 
citadels of Cremona and Milan, Novara, Tortona, the fort of 
Fuentes, etc., were forced to capitulate. Three months sufficed 
for the entire conquest of Milanais ; but the great fortified town 
of Lombardy, Mantua, remained in the hands of the Austrians, 
and the army of succor was gathering in the Tyrol. 

It was still possible either to bar the way to the enemy, or to 
overpower him on the descent from the Alps. Villars conjured the 
young candidate to the throne of Naples, Don Carlos, and the 
Spanish General Montemar, to join the Franco-Piedmontese in 
order to fall together on the Tyrolean army. The Spaniards bad 
other orders. Their Queen was incapable of postponing for the 
collective interest the impatience of her dynastic covetousness : 
she had enjoined on her son to march straight to Naples. The 
Spaniards, as early as the month of February, 1734, turned their 
back on Upper Italy, and, from Tuscany, proceeded by the States 
of Rome to the Neapolitan frontier. 

Charles Emmanuel was fully confirmed in his opinion of the 
views of the Spanish government, which evaded all direct pledge 
to him. He did not doubt that Queen Elizabeth, Naples once 
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united in her hands to Parma and Tuscany, would aspire to the 
entire dominion of Italy ; and he feared that he should be but 
feebly supported by the French government against the Bourbons 
of Spain. Thenceforth he began to play the double game so 
habitual to his father and his ancestors, was unwilling to deprive 
himself of all chance of reconciliation with the Emperor, did not 
complete his contingent, which should have amounted to twenty- 
four thousand men, and refused to engage the army beyond the 
Oglio. The advance posts in the territory of Mantua alone were 
carried ; and the greater part of February, March, and April, was 
consumed in an inaction which drove Yillars to despair. Instead 
of that glorious and decisive campaign by which Yillars had 
thought to terminate his career, the aged warrior found himself 
carried back to those days of heart-rending deception, when an 
ally intractable to the teachings of his genius, the Elector of Ba- 
varia, had caused the failure of his great designs. The Imperial 
army, commanded by the Field-Marshal Merci, had meanwhile 
descended without obstacle into the territories of Brescia and 
Mantua. It numbered about forty thousand men, the best sol- 
diers of the Emperor. It did not seek to cross the Oglio to attack 
Milauais, but crossed the Po by stealth, between San Benedetto 
and Borgo Forte, in order to carry the war into the territory of 
Parma, and to place itself between the Franco-Piedmontese and 
the Spaniards (May 2, 1734). Experience had proved that it 
was impossible to prevent an operation of this kind, as the cross- 
ing of the Po, like that of the Adige, could be effected at too 
great a number of points. Yillars, on learning of this, drew the 
King of Sardinia beyond the Oglio, and endeavored to take the 
enemy in the rear, before he had' finished crossing the Po. He 
was too late, and could only overtake and defeat a few detach- 
ments. The King and the marshal, while making a reconnois- 
sance with the body-guards of Charles Emmanuel and eighty 
grenadiers, suddenly found themselves in the presence of a con- 
siderable party, which fired upon them. The King was entreated 
to retire. " That is not the way to escape from the strait," ex- 
claimed Yillars. He drew his sword, the King did the same, and 
both charged at the head of the body-guards. The enemy was 
broken and dispersed. As the King was complimenting the aged 
marshal on the vigor and activity that he had preserved, " Sire," 
returned Yillars, '^ these are the last sparks of my life : this is 
the last operation of war in which I shall find myself; and 

< It u thni^ in parting, that I bid it adien.' " 
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The aged warrior, in fact, disgusted by the obstinate refusal of 
cooperation that had caused the failure of his plan, had solicited 
and obtained his recall to France. He set out, May 27, from the 
camp at Bozzolo ; but he never more beheld his countiy. The 
exhaustion which he had alleged in support of his request to be 
recalled was real. Fatigue and sorrow had at last snapped the 
springs of his life : he was forced by sickness to stop at Turin, 
where he died, Juno 17, at eighty-two. He was the last of the 
great French generals of the ancient regime. 

Bloody obsequies were given him. The oflFensive plan of the 
Austrians had been retarded by a double attack of apoplexy that 
had befallen Count de Merci, a general as active as intrepid. His 
lieutenants, from the end of May to the beginning of June, had 
attacked the French advance posts, fallen back on the Parma, and 
suffered themselves to be forced back from the Parma to the Lenza. 
Merci, recovered, reascended the Parma, and crossed it above the 
city of Parma. On the morning of June 29, he marched straight to 
the Franco-Piedmontese intrenchments, the left of which rested 
on the glacis of Parma, the right on the village of Crocetta and 
on marshes which extended to the Taro. The road from Parma to 
Plaisance, bordered by two deep ditches, covered the narrow front 
of Uiese bulwarks. The King of Sardinia was absent. The old- 
est of the French lieutenants-general, the Marquis de Coigni, 
had just received the chief command with a marshal's baton : he 
had made good defensive dispositions, and the attack was very 
rash. It was pushed with extreme vigor by the enemy's right. 
Merci wished to cut off the Franco-Piedmontese from Parma, and 
to bring them to a stand at the Po. The assailants filled the 
fosses, which the fascines did not suflSce to fill, with their corpses : 
the first ranks swallowed up, the rest passed over their bodies. 
The double ditch of the road to Plaisance was crossed ; but the 
first French rank that gave way had behind it three other ranks 
of infantry, supported by the cavalry. This heavy mass arrested 
the enemy by a terrible fire. Merci fell, mortally wounded, like 
his ancestor, the great Count de Merci, formerly at Nordlingen. 
Prince Louis of Wiirtemberg, who took the command, was soon 
disabled in turn. Five other Austrian generals, and a host of 
higher officers, strewed the French intrenchments. The fire of the 
Imperialists slackened by degrees : at evening, they retired to the 
Secchia. Not a battalion on either side had lost its colors, and 
not a prisoner had been made. The Franco-Piedmontese had lost 
almost as many officers as the Austrians, but less than half as 
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mauy soldiers. The enemy admitted a loss of six thousand men, 
which our accounts make much greater. 

The King of Sardinia arrived at the camp the day after the 
battle, and resumed the conduct of the army ; but he employed 
a dilatoriness in the pursuit, which it was sought to attribute to 
the lack of provisions. The main body of the enemy had time to 
pass through the territory of Modena, gain Mirandola, and in- 
trench itself between this place and Revere, on the Po. The 
Franco-Piedmontese established themselves on the Secchia, and 
occupied the territory of Modena, the sovereign of which had 
shown himself friendly to the Austrians. The Imperial army, 
reenforced by a few thousand men from the Tyrol, and com- 
manded by a new leader, the Field-Marshal Konigsegg, found 
itself in a condition to move forward anew in less than three 
weeks after the battle of Parma, and encamped on the right bank 
of the Secchia, in front of the Franco-Piedmontese. The latter 
occupied the left bank, from Bondanello to the outlet of the 
Secchia into the Po, and held Quistello at tlieir centre, as a tSte- I 

de-pont, at the right of the Secchia. Both armies remained | 

nearly two months face to face without stirring, but not without I 

suffering much from this unhealthy sojourn on the Po. The 
Franco-Piedmontese were badly guarded, and the greater part i 

of their horses were turned out to pasture in the territory of 
Modena. The Secchia was fordable at many points. At day- 
break, September 15, a corps of Imperialists suddenly feigned an , 
attack on the mouth of the Secchia ; while Konigsegg in person, ' 
with another corps, crossed this river near Bondanello, at the ex- 
treme right of the French, and threw himself on the headquarters ' 
of the Marshal de Broglie, who had been associated with Goigni 
in the command of the French army. Broglie only had time to 
escape in his shirt: his son, his servants, and his equipments 
were taken. The extreme French right was cut off from the cen- 
tre. The enemy, descending the Secchia, pushed on to Quistello, I 
seized it, and carried off the baggage, coffers, and plate of the ' 
King of Sardinia, a great quantity of artillery and munitions, and 
many horses and mules. This surprise might have resulted in an 
utter rout. Nothing of the kind occurred. The Franco-Piedmon- 
tese rallied behind a ditch and some fortified cassines. On the next 
day, the 16th, as the Imperialists seemed manoeuvring to move 
between the Franco-Piedmontese army and the bridges that it 
had on the Po, behind Guastalla, the King of Sardinia and the 
two marshals fell back hastily on Guastalla, and anticipated the 
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enemy. On the 17th, a strong detachment, posted at the mouth of 
the Secchia, which was unable to follow this retreat, was taken 
entire by the Austrians. Only a few hundred had been killed 
in the two actions of the 15th and 16th of September ; but more 
than three thousand prisoners remained in the hands of the 
enemy. 

Konigsegg sought to make the most of his advantage. Arriv- 
ing on the evening of September 18 at Luzzara, the scene of a 
famous encounter between VendSme and Prince Eugene, he as- 
sailed the Pranco-Piedmontese anew, on the 19th, in the position 
where they had halted in front of Guastalla. The allied army 
occupied a triangle formed by the Po, the Grostolo, and the Gros- 
tolino. The allies, who had just received reenforcements, were 
burning to avenge the reverse of Quistello : they saw the Austri- 
ans advance with warlike joy. Konigsegg made the most obsti- 
nate efforts to penetrate to the pontoon-bridges of the Po, and to 
crush the allies against the point of the triangle where they were 
posted. His cavalry and infantry were overpowered again and 
again : everywhere repulsed with great loss, he was forced to beat 
a retreat towards the close of the day, with an army reduced at 
least five or six thousand men. Prince Louis of Wiirtemberg was 
killed with many other leaders : a corps of seven battalions is cited 
which had no commander left but one lieutenant^olonel. 

This brilliant retaliation for Quistello, which had cost the allies 
many men, resulted in nothing. The enemy retired in good 
order ; and, moreover, the King of Sardinia, brave in battle like 
all bis race, either did not know how or did not wish to profit by 
the victory. Konigsegg recrossed at the north of the Po, towards 
Borgo Forte, September 26, received a few recruits, and extended 
his troops between the Po and the Oglio. The Franco-Piedmontese 
occupied the other bank of the Oglio : then, heavy rains having 
caused the Po, the Oglio, and the Mincio to overflow, the Bang of 
Sardinia, in spite of the Marshal de Coigni, insisted on evacuating 
the country between the Oglio and the Adda, and brought back 
the army to Cremona. The enemy took advantage of this to 
extend on the north of the Po as far as the left bank of the 
Adda : on the south of the Po, the French maintained themselves 
as far as Guastalla, and kept the territory of Modena. The armies, 
devastated by disease even more than by the sword, finally took 
up their winter-quarters in December. Rivers of blood had been 
shed to no effect in Lombardy during the past six months.^ 

1 ICtfBiiet, Hut. de la demihe guerre, t I. pp. 104-138, t. II. pp. 332*363 ; Col* 
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The campaign of the Spaniards in the Two Sicilies had been far 
more decisive. There had not been here the internal wranglings 
and enervating suspicions attendant on coalitions. The Spaniards, 
having to account to no one, had simply gone straight forward. 
March 26, twenty thousand men had entered the kingdom of 
Naples by the way of Frosinone, while the Spanish fleet coasted 
along tlie shore with eight thousand more soldiers. The Austri- 
ans had eighteen or twenty thousand men on the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory. They might have concentrated and kept the field, mean- 
while avoiding a collision until they had received aid : they dis- 
persed, on the contrary, among the fortified towns, and thought 
to ruin the invading army by obliging it to carry on sieges. This 
was an exceedingly bad plan against enemies masters of the sea, 
and favored by the population. The promise made by Don 
Carlos to abolish the taxes established by '< the tyrannical govern- 
ment of the TedeschV^ (Germans) had won the Neapolitans: 
they had, moreover, the same reason for turning against Charles 
VI. that had induced them to turn in his favor in 1707, when he 
was not yet emperor, — the desire of having a king for themselves 
alone, and of no longer being under the jurisdiction of a foreign 
government. The Austrian viceroy, seeing the Spanish fleet 
master of Procida, Ischia, and Pozzuoli, and the army at Aversa, 
evacuated Naples, with the exception of the castles (May 3). 
Naples immediately called in Don Carlos : the four castles sur- 
rendered from April 23 to May 3. May 15, Don Carlos, after a 
solemn entry, in which he lavished gold with an unsparing hand, 
issued the decree by which his father ceded to him the throne of 
the Two Sicilies. Thus was inaugurated the dynasty of the 
Bourbons of Naples under favorable auspices which time has not 
confirmed. The first consequences of this revolution were very 
happy; and this beautiful country, which the Austrians had 
so cruelly oppressed, breathed again under an amiable and 
benevolent young prince, and a wise minister, Bernardo Tanucci, 
ex-professor of law at Pisa, who .caused security, economy, and 
justice to reign in a land where these blessings were well-nigh 
unknown. 

A few days after the proclamation of the new King (May 25), 
the easy successes of the Spaniards had been confirmed by a vic- 
tory which left the enemy without resources. Their general, Mon- 
temar, had pursued to Pouille the only corps which the Austrians 

letta, Storia di Napoli, t. 1. 1. i; Botta, Sioria d'ltalia, t. VIII. 1. xl; Moratori, 
Annal, t. XVI. ; Campo-Raso, Catnentarios, t. II. 
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had retained outside the fortified towns, and which was approach- 
ing the Adriatic to receive some reenforcements of Croats by sea. 
Before the main body of the reenforcements had disembarked, the 
Austrian corps, at least eight thousand men strong, was taken or 
utterly destroyed at Bitonto. The large garrisons of Pescara, 
Gacta, and Capua, capitulated from the month of July to the 
month of October, and the wliole kingdom of Naples recognized 
Don Carlos. Montemar made a descent in Sicily at the end of 
August with thirteen thousand men. The Austrians had less than 
six thousand in this large island, even more unfriendly to them 
than Naples. The people rose everywhere in favor of the Span- 
iards. The Austrians made a serious defence only in the castles of 
Messina, Syracuse, arid Trapani ; but, unable to hope for any aid, 
they at length surrendered these fortresses from March to July, 
1785, and the third branch of the Bourbons found itself com- 
pletely master of the Two Sicilies. The aged Alberoni, forgetting 
the ingratitude of Elizabeth Farnese, rejoiced, in the obscurity of 
his retreat at Plaisance, on hearing the echo of the cannon that 
expelled the Austrians from Milan, Naples, and Palermo. 

In short, although the suspicions of Charles Emmanuel, and the 
audacious bravery of the generals of the Emperor, who had, in 
some sort, inverted the rfiles between the French and the Austri- 
ans, had rendered the campaign of the Po indecisive, the affairs 
of Austria were in a very bad condition beyond the Alps. Lower 
Italy was irrevocably lost ; and Upper Italy was destined to be so, 
provided that the generals of the three allied crowns were willing 
to act in concert for one single season. 

On the Rhine, the campaign of 1734 was not so fruitful in 
events, although great forces had been put on foot on both sides, 
especially on the side of the French. The Emperor had suc- 
ceeded in drawing the Empire into his quarrel by showing the 
Germanic territory violated by the takinjg of Kehl. The French 
government would indeed have acted more wisely if it had at- 
tacked, instead of Kehl, the Austrian town of Breisach, which would 
liave given no cause of complant to the Empire. The Diet of 
Batisbon had declared war against France, March 13, 1734, despite 
the protests of the three electors of the House of Bavaria, — the 
Duke of Bavaria, the Archbishop of Cologne, and the Palatine. It 
had promised the Emperor forty thousand men, then a hundred 
thousand ! Prince Eugene would therefore have at his disposal 
a formidable army : but there was much to diminish it ; and the 
Diet, which did not feel the general interests seriously menaced, 
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employed very little zeal in fulfilling its engagements. Austria 
was forced to admit that it was not easy to dbpense with the 
guineas of England and the ducats of Holland. The French 
found themselves first on foot, although later than was desired by 
their general, Berwick, who had returned to Strasburg as early as 
the end of March, and had found nothing ready for the projected 
siege of Philippsburg.^ Every thing had been retarded by the 
negligence of the minister of war, Bouin d'AngervilUers, and 
above all by the intrigues of a visionary schemer, who bewildered . 
the aged Fleuri by his loquacity and presumptuous assurance, 
which the court mistook for the boldness of genius, — the Count 
de Belle-Isle, the grandson of the unfortunate Fouquet, who had 
revived the fortunes of his humbled family, and dreamed of the 
destiny of great captains, as his ancestor had dreamed of that 
of great ministers. He sought to persuade Fleuri to cause the 
army to march from the Rhine directly to Saxony and Bohemia. 
The cardinal recoiling firom this rash scheme, Belle-Isle at least 
succeeded in procuring the command of a separate corps to occu- 
py Treves and the Lower Moselle, and to take Trarbach.' All tliis 
prevented Berwick from commencing his operations before the 
end of April. At length, Trarbach being taken, and all our forces 
at liberty, Berwick hurled beyond the Rhine three large bodies of 
troops, — the first two by the way of Kehl and Fort Louis ; the 
third, much lower down, by the mouth of the Necker (May 8). 
The enemy's army, greatly inferior to the French, was posted be- 
hind the old lines of Etlingen, between the Dourlach Mountains 
and the Rhine, at the north of Rastadt, and was about to be shut 
in between the different French corps. Eugene, on arriving at 
the Oerman camp, April 26, hastily evacuated the lines of Etlin- 
gen, and fell back with his army to Heilbronn. A diversion which 
he had ordered a strong detachment to attempt against Upper 
Alsace, in the direction of Breisach, had just been repulsed by 
the armed peasantry : it was the first time that the popular militia 
of Alsace had signalized themselves imder the French colors 
against their ancient suzerain, Austria. 
Berwick did not follow Eugene in his retreat, but caused Phi- 



^ A regulation had been issaed, Febraaiy 13, 1784, concerning the equipments of 
officers, to oblige them to diminish their loxnry, and to relieve the army of the mul- 
titude of servants, beasts of burden, and carriages with which they encumbered it. 
The preceding year, it is said, there had been as many as eighteen hundred post-chaises 
at Strasbuig. — See Journal de Barbier, t. II. p. 2S. 

s Five-hundred-ponnd shell were employed for the first time in this siege. 
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lippebu]^ to be invested by all the French corps united (the end 
of May). There, were full a hundred thousand men. Two-thirds 
of this powerful army were designed to guard the circumyallation, 
while the rest carried on the siege. Berwick did not witness the 
success of the arrangements that he had made. On the morning 
of June 12, as he incautiously mounted the banquette of the 
trenches to examine the works, two batteries, the one French, the 
other the enemy's, fired at the same time : a shot, perhaps a 
French one, carried off his head ! Berwick and Yillars thus died 
five days from each other. Contrary to their character, the grave 
and prudent Berwick perished through imprudence : the impetu- 
ous Yillars died in his bed. The last rays of the sun of Louis 
XrV. expired with them. 

There was a moment of anxiety at Versailles and throughout 
France. The rising of the Rhine and of the little rivers that 
descended from the snowy mountains of Swabia inundated the 
camp, rendered it very difficult to carry on the works, and ob- 
structed the communication between the quarters. Eugene, hav- 
ing received all the reenforcements for which he could hope, had 
planted himself in sight of the French intrenchments, and called 
to mind the fatal action of Turin, in which he had formerly forced 
our siege lines. The circumstances were different : the Marshal 
d'Asfeld,^ Berwick's successor, could move formidable masses 
upon whatever point of the circumvallation the enemy might at> 
tack : Eugene had only sixty thousand men, and the quality of 
these troops was in general indifferent, the ^lite of the Imperial 
forces having crossed over into Lombardy. The hero of Hoch- 
stadt and Turin liad grown old, was conscious of it, and decided 
not to risk his glory in a more than doubtful attack. He suffered 
Philippsburg to capitulate after a noble defence (July 18). Eu- 
gene prevented the French, without much difficulty, from pushing 
their advantages farther : the Marshal d'Asfeld, a good engineer- 
ing officer, knew little of field warfare, and dared not undertake 
any thing of importance. 

D'Asfeld, aged and fatigued, requested to be replaced after the 
campaign. The Marshal de Coigni, who was no younger, and who 
had been unable to agree in Lombardy either with his second in 
command, the Marshal de Broglie, another old and indifferent 
captain, or, above all, with King Charles Emmanuel, was given 
him as a successor. The armies of France, like France itself, 

1 He was not German, as his name might lead us to believe, but the son of a 
chant of the Rne Saint-Denis, named Bidal, ennobled in Gennanj. 
▼OL. I. 28 
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were beginning to be governed by a bureaucracy which had not 
even the advantages of experience. As Bleuri had not been reared 
in the midst of important public afiairs, so the generals that suc- 
ceeded Yillars and Berwick had not been trained to great military 
operations.^ Goigni did nothing on the Rhine, in 1735, that d(v 
serves the attention of history. Prince Eugene, whose forcea 
were diminishing, and who was badly seconded by the cabinet of 
Vienna, abandoned to his rivals in power and to those envious of 
him, contented himself with holding Coigni in check, and inter- 
dicting to him the siege of Mayence. 

In Italy, the command of the French troops had been transferred 
to the Duke de Noailles, recently appointed Marshal of France. 
Age had not given more clearness or stability of mind to this an- 
cient adversary of Law ; but neither had it taken away from him 
his active and comprehensive faculties. He found the army, in 
the month of March, 17S5,4n the most deplorable condition. The 
great losses caused by the sword of the enemy and the fever of the 
rice-fields were the least evil : it was, above all, a moral evil that 
was preying upon the army. Not only was the old license of the 
military nobility aggravated to such a point as to permit the 
most impure of vices, unnatural vice, to be displayed almost 
openly in the camp, but the cupidity which the Regency had in- 
filtrated into the veins of the nobility stifled the sentiment of 
honor, and broke the natural tie of affection between the leaders 
and the soldiery. The captains prevented their companies from 
being filled up in order to make money on the pay ; the colonels 
became the accomplices of the captains, and aided them to gain 
over or to intimidate the commissaries of war ; the gratuities de- 
signed for the wounded ofiicers were given by favor, and not on 
account of wounds. The health and life of the soldiers were made 
matters of speculation : during the rigorous season, they were 
left in open cloisters and porches ; the hospitals were neglected or 
abandoned. The soldiers, famished and desperate, abandoned 
themselves to universal marauding. The most horrible excesses 
are cited : instances are told of women whose fingers and ears 
were cut off to tear from them their gold rings !' 

The same pillage, if not the same atrocities, had taken place 

1 Those who attained to high grades bj commanding the companies of soldicr- 
offioers that formed the king's household were no better acquainted with them than 
simple cavalry-captains : those who attained to them by more important services, had, 
nevertheless, thanks to the mechanical invention of Louvois, the ordn du taUeaUf com- 
manded detachments only in turn, that is to say, rarely, and advanced only by seniority. 

s Mem. de NoaiUes, p. 294 ; F. Barri^re, Avani propoi aux Metn. de madame du Hauuet* 
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the preceding year in Germany. The demoralization of the nobles 
and the oflScers, which engendered that of the soldiery, was only 
one of the symptoms of the social decomposition that had com- 
menced. It is a striking fact, that, amidst so much moral ruin, 
the essential trait of the Gallic race, martial valor, should have 
been maintained unalterable. 

Noailles succeeded in restoring some order in the army of Italy; 
but he was not in a condition to hold the field before the month 
of May. The Spaniards had finally decided to cooperate with the 
Pranco-Piedmontese in Lombardy ; and the conqueror of Naples, 
Montemar, after taking from the Austrians the presides of Tusca- 
ny, joined Charles Emmanuel and Noailles (the end of May) . The 
Imperial army, which had not suffered less than the French, and 
which had lost its best soldiers in battle and the hospital, found 
itself unable to resist the united forces of the three allied crowns. 
The Pield-Marshal Konigsegg evacuated the country south of the 
Po ; then, leaving a large garrison in Mantua, fell back on the 
Italian Tyrol, completely abandoning the field to his adversaries 
(the middle of June). It seemed as if the allies had nothing more 
to do than to mask the debouches of the territory of Trent, and 
to press the siege of Mantua : but to take Mantua was not every 
thing ; the question was to know what to do with it when it was 
taken. The court of Spain laid claim to Mantua for Don Carlos, 
without even giving Charles Emmanuel the direct guarantee which 
he demanded for Milanais. The King of Sardinia, as may be 
readily comprehended, thenceforth showed very little zeal in sec- 
onding the attack on Mantua, and refused to send thither his 
park of siege artillery. Fieuri would not and the Spaniards could 
not make up at great cost for this refusal of Charles Emmanuel. 
They limited themselves to a blockade which might be greatly pro- 
longed without effect, and let slip the opportunity of wholly ex 
pelling the enemy from the Peninsula. 

The war was therefore waged laxly, in 1785, in Lombardy, as on 
the Rhine. Towards autumn, the Imperialists made some offensive 
movements in two directions, — they again descended from the 
territory of Trent, by the left bank of the Adige, on the Venetian 
territory, the neutrality of which was very little respected by 
either party ; and the principal corps of their army of (Germany, 
which was no longer commanded by Eugene, crossing the Rhine, 
again ascended the Moselle as far as Treves. They were face to 
face, when a suspension of arms arrested the belligerent forces.^ 

1 Mim, de Noailles, p. 297 ; Massaet, Hist, dt la guerre prisenie, t. IV. 
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Negotiations had not ceased daring the past eighteen months. 
Fleuri desired onlj to quit as speediljas possible a war into which 
he had been drawn in spite of himself; and Robert Walpole, in re- 
fusing to the Emperor the armed cooperation of England, had not 
designed to abstain from all intervention in a quarrel that so se- 
riously aifected the balance of power in Europe. England and 
Holland had offered their mediation in the month of June, 1784; 
and, as early as this epoch, the King of Sardinia had attempted 
to enter into a secret negotiation with the Emperor through the 
medium of the English cabinet. The Emperor, after useless in- 
trigues with George II. and the parliament to destroy Walpole 
and raise to power a warlike minister, had resigned himself to 
the necessity of accepting the mediation. The allied crowns had 
done the same. Towards the end of February, 1735, the plan of 
a compromise was transmitted by the mediators to the ambassa- 
dors of the belligerent powers at London and the Hague. The 
propositions of England and Holland may be summed up thus : 1st, 
The discussions as to the right to the sovereignty of Poland were 
to cease ; Stanislaus was to abdicate the crown, retaining the title 
of King and his patrimonial estates ; a full and entire amnesty 
was to be granted for the distwrlnmces of Poland ; the party 
opposed to Stanislaus was to accept the act of abdication, and to 
thank this prince for his sacrifice through a solemn deputation ; 
the Russians were to evacuate Poland. 2d, The Emperor was to 
cede Naples and Sicily to the Infant, Don Carlos, and Novara and 
Tortona to the King of Sardinia ; France and her allies were to 
restore to the Emperor all the rest that they had taken from him ; 
Don Carlos was to cede to the Emperor his rights over Tuscany 
and Parma. 8d, France and Sardinia were to guarantee the 
Austrian Pragmatic Sanction, and Spain was to renew her 
guarantee ; 4th, An armistice was to be declared, preliminary to 
the discussion of this project. 

The plan was, upon the whole, very advantageous to the Em- 
peror, since he was indemnified for what he had lost, and very 
important restitutions were made to him : he had, besides, the 
guarantee so warmly desired ; and the party that he had supported 
remained masters of Poland, at the price of an honorary satisfac- 
tion given to France. He felt it, and, without ceasing to complain, 
appeared disposed to accept the substance of the project. Wal- 
pole believed himself able to count equally on tlie acceptance of 
Fleuri, who had almost promised it in advance ; but his hope was 
disappointed. The Queen of Spain was furious at the propo- 
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sition to cede Parma and Tuscany. The French court and public 
were indignant that it should be designed to sacrifice the father- 
in-law of the King with no other compensation than a vain title ; 
and the minister of foreign afifairs, faithful to the idea of driving 
the Austrians from Italy, adroitly circumvented the cardinal. 
Fleuri dared not give his assent to the project, and the three 
allied crowns replied only that they were ready to agree to an 
armistice in order to negotiate. A second declaration, transmit- 
ted to the mediators by the allies, July 20, 1735, affirmed that the 
propositions made concerning the Italian States increased rather 
than diminished the power of the Emperor on the Peninsula. It 
was Ghauvelin, indeed, that spoke here. 

Russia, on her side, rejected a general armistice that would 
have comprised Poland, where parties of the confederated nobility 
were still scouring the country in the name of Stanislaus. The 
Czarina, who had been unable to succor the Emperor in 1734, 
despatched sixteen thousand Russians to Germany in June, 1735, 
and promised Charles YI. twenty-four thousand more. The 
Russians appeared for the first time on the Rhine in September, 
1735. They remained in reserve on the right bank. The war 
seemed ready to become universal. England had made great 
levies of soldiers and sailors at the very moment when she was 
proposing her plan of conciliation ; Denmark had concluded a 
treaty of subsidy with her in 1734 ; Sweden had just signed one 
with France in June, 1735 ; Portugal, embroiled with Spain, was 
treating with the Emperor, and claiming the protection of the 
English fleets ; Turkey was striving to rid herself of the Persian 
war in order to prepare to profit by the reverses of the Emperor. 
The noise of arms resounded everywhere : but the head of the 
English cabinet did not on this account become more warlike ; 
and the formal refusal to succor the Emperor, renewed by Holland, 
served as an excuse to Walpole for England. The English min- 
ister relied on persuading Fleuri to accept his plan on condition 
of a few modifications ; but the negotiation took another channel. 
When the Emperor was forced to renounce all hope of assistance 
from his former allies, in his indignation at what he very unjustly 
called their defection, he thought only of treating directly with 
France. Fleuri, at the first indirect overtures, hastened to send 
a secret agent to Vienna, unknown to his allies. Ghauvelin could 
not avert the blow. He vainly entreated the cardinal not to 
guarantee the Austrian Pragmatic Sanction, except at the price 
of the Emperor's entire renunciation of Italy. When ho saw 
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this noble cause lost, and profound policy decidedly impossible 
with Pleuri, he fell back rapidly on the special interests of France 
by one of those evolutions that belong only to the supple and 
powerful mind of the true statesman : he strove to cause this 
peace, wliich he had dreamed of as so glorious, to be at least use- 
ful, and to contribute to the completion of the French territory, 
— that work transmitted by our national politicians from genera- 
tion to generation. He had the consolation of succeeding in this. 
October 3, 1735, preliminary articles were signed at Vienna 
between France and Austria. The first article, concerning Po- 
land, difiered from the Anglo-Batavian project, inasmuch as it no 
longer stipulated for the solemn deputation from the party op- 
posed to Stanislaus, and announced the perpetual guarantee of 
the liberties and constitutions of the Poles, particularly of the 
free election of their king. Next came the indemnity granted to 
Stanislaus : it was in this that Chauvelin had succeeded in gain- 
ing an advantage of the Iiighest importance to France. The Em- 
peror consented that the young Duke, Francis of Lorraine, to 
whom was destined tlie hand of his eldest daughter, Maria 
Theresa, should exchange the duchies of Lorraine and Bar for 
the reversion of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, which was to be 
taken from Don Carlos. Stanislaus was to enter in possession of 
Barrois immediately, and of Lorraine as soon as Tuscany de- 
volved on Duke Francis, which it did not appear would be long 
delayed, as the last of the Medicis was wasting away, worn out 
by debauchery. After Stanislaus' death, the duchies of Lorraine 
and Bar were to be ceded in full sovereignty to the crown of 
France; the Emperor promising to employ his good offices to 
obtain the consent of the Empire, and the King of France sur- 
rendering for his father-in-law and himself the vote and seat in 
the Diet of the Empire that belonged to the Duke of Lorraine. 
Naples and Sicily, with the presides or Spanish places on the side 
of Tuscany, remained the property of Don Carlos. Tortona, 
with Novara or Vigevano, and the Imperial fiefs of Langhes in 
Liguria, remained in possession of the King of Sardinia. The 
Duchy of Parma was to be ceded in full possession to the Em- 
peror, who thus recovered, as well as the Empire, the rest of his 
losses. The King of France guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction. 
The preliminaries were to be converted into a definitive treaty in 
a congress to which the maritime powers, the Czarina, and King 
Augustus, were invited.^ 

1 Conoeming the negodationi, see Booaget, t X. 
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The enfranchisement of Italy was thus wholly abandoned, since 
the Emperor recovered almost all his possessions in Lombardy, 
acquired Parma directly, and Tuscany, granted to the affianced 
husband of his heiress, indirectly, and obtained dominion over 
Central Italy, while losing that of Lower Italy. Fleuri had at 
first demanded nothing for France but the little Duchy of Bar: 
Chauvelin in some sort forced him to gain Lorraine for us ! It 
was the last continental acquisition of the monarchy. This rich 
and beautiful country, French by language and position, and capri- 
ciously attached by the feudal bond to the German Empire, had 
ceased to be dangerous to France, since it had been locked 
between Trois EvSch^s, the towns of the Sarre, and Alsace, 
which had become French, and since France had occupied it at 
pleasure without striking a blow. Lorraine had been long since 
reduced to a negative value : it was about to increase the positive 
strength of France. Our eastern provinces were to form thence- 
forth a compact body. 

Tlie minister who knew how to pursue the progress of the 
French nationality even in the decline of the ancient regime 
deserves to live in the memory of modern France. 

The order to suspend hostilities was sent to the armies in Italy 
and Grermany at the beginning of November. The King of Sar- 
dinia, who expected little better from his allies, resigned himself 
to the necessity of again descending from the throne of Lom- 
bardy ; but the Queen of Spain and her maniac husband learned 
with concentrated rage of what they called the treason of France. 
Their discomfiture was the more poignant, inasmuch as they had 
paid subsidies to the French army in Italy : it was the first time 
that France received instead of giving, which the economical 
Fleuri must have considered as his most glorious triumph. Their 
wrath was powerless : the Spaniards were not in a condition to 
dispute Italy with the Imperialists by themselves alone. Their 
general, Montemar, was forced to fall back on Parma and Tus- 
cany, then provisionally to accept the armistice. April 15, 
1786, the court of Spain, trembling with rage, signed the pre- 
liminaries of Vienna, which the Grermanic Diet ratified on its 
side. May 18. Conformably to the agreements of Vienna, King 
Stanislaus had abdicated formally at Konigsberg, January 27, 
1736 : two months afterwards he bade adieu to Prussian hospi- 
tality to return to France. All of his partisans acknowledged 
Augustus III. ; and a general Diet of pacification was convoked at 
Warsaw, Juno 25. Proud even in its humiliation, the Polish Diet 
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declared all the brethren reunited ; and, morally stigmatiziDg in 
8ome sort the king that had been imposed on it by force, it set a 
price on the head of whomsoever in future, in an iuterregnumy 
should call in foreign troops, and obliged Augustus III. to promr 
ise that the Saxon army should quit the republic at the same time 
as the Russians. Unfortunately, it took a sort of national pride 
in persevering in the fatal course of religious persecution, and in 
making, in the presence of the schismatic armies of Russia, new 
laws against heretics and schismatics. Dissenters were excluded 
from eligibility to the Diet, and from all functions that conferred 
a share in the legislative and judicial power, with the penalty for 
high treason against those among them who should solicit the 
protection of foreign powers to reestablish their ancient rights. 
Russia made no protest : this unjust and discordant law promised 
her too useful weapons.^ 

Neither was the definitive treaty waited for to execute the rest 
of the preliminaries of Vienna. The Emperor made a new con- 
cession to France, — he consented that Lorraine should be delivered 
to Stanislaus at the same time as the Duchy of Bar ; no longer 
when the Duke of Lorraine should be invested with the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, but as soon as the Imperial garrisons should 
be received into Tuscany in the place of the Spanish garrisons, 
and the Kings of Spain and the Two Sicilies should have given 
their renunciation in due form (April 11-August 28, 1736). 
The Emperor had hastened to be fully sure of peace in order to 
be able to execute, in accordance with Russia, great projects 
against the Ottoman Empire, and to indemnify himself on the 
Danube for what he lost on the Mediterranean. Spain, on the 
contrary, thought only of raising up one difficulty after another. 
The death of the able minister Jos^ Patifio (November 3, 1736), 
who held in his hand all the moving springs of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, meanwhile, induced Queen Elizabeth to permit the 
exchange of reciprocal renunciations between the Emperor, Spain, 
and the new King of Naples (January 5, 1737) ; but Spain had 
not lost all hope of exciting some difficulty. Elizabeth knew 
how much Ghauvelin regretted leaving so large a part of Italy to 
the Emperor, and hoped that the decrepitude or death of Fleuri 
would soon cause the real authority to devolve on this irreconcila- 
ble enemy of Austria. A cabinet revolution at Versailles de- 
stroyed these hopes. 

Ohauvelin had exercised great influence over the aged Fleuri 

1 BooBset, t. XI. pp. 137-a09 ; Bulhi^re, Anankie de Pohgne, %, I. pp. 1-153. 
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for some years, at the price of much circumspection and many 
sacrifices. He had been forced to immolate, in person, the keeper 
of the seals to the minister of foreign affairs, to assume the un- 
popularity of the decrees of the council and lettres de cachet 
against Jansenism, and to disguise and extenuate as long as possi- 
ble the greatness and boldness of his diplomatic plans. He had 
succeeded in this manner, since 1732, in playing the part, so to 
speak, of second prime minister, in aiding the cardinal in his 
work with the King, and in causing the other ministers to work 
at his house as at that of an acknowledged superior. The dawn 
of a great ministry seemed breaking in the twilight in which Fleuri 
retained France. Events did not permit Chauvelin to remain 
long enough in the shade. In 1733, Chauvelin, to use the ex- 
pression of Frederick H, jvggled war out of Fleuri : in 1736, the 
cardinal revenged himself by juggling peace out of Chauvelin. 
Distrust had begun to enter flie old man's soul. The natural in- 
decision of Fleuri, and the need that he had of this laborious and 
enlightened auxiliary, at first protected Chauvelin ; but, as soon 
as their growing lack of harmony was perceived, the ambitious 
oourtiers who were jealous of the elevation of Chauvelin coalesced 
with the cabinets of London and Vienna. It is pretended that 
Horace Walpole caused a correspondence to be stolen in Spain, 
after the death of Patino, which that minister had held with Chau- 
velin unknown to Fleuri : it is certain that these secret relations 
were represented to the King and the cardinal as a state-crime. 
Chauvelin was exhibited to the cardinal as an ingrate that was 
aiming to disgust him with the ministry in order to usurp his place. 
Louis XY., on his side, had taken an aversion to the minister of 
foreign affairs for the most futile reasons, — because he talked 
and laughed too loudly in his presence ; a susceptibility which 
well characterizes his soul, pusillanimous in great things, and 
haughty in trifles. Louis XIY. troubled himself little about the 
polish of Colbert's manners. February 20, Chauvelin was. ex- 
iled to his estates by a lettre de cachet. Fleuri bade him adieu in 
a letter in which the old man reproached him for having kept up a 
secret foreign correspondence, and for having broken off the pacific 
measures of the King ; and concluded by saying, '^ You have been 
wanting in duty to the King, to the people, and to yourself." 

Posterity will not ratify the decree uttered by the pedagogue 
of Louis XV. : it will pity the eminent politician who was con- 
demned, in the strength of manhood, to the long tedium of inac- 
tion and exile, and who, a man of action rather than a philosopher, 

YOU I. 24 
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consumed his life iu regrets, and useless efforts to return to pow- 
er.^ The fate of Ghauveliu was to be thenceforth, to the end of 
the monarchy, that of every statesman who sought worthily to serve 
Prance.* 

Ghauvelin was replaced in the ministry of foreign affairs by an 
intendant of finance, Amelot de Chaillou, a cipher ruled by a fop 
as fickle and light as the wind, — the minister of the marine, Mau- 
repas. An ambitious schemer, of gigantic dreams and chimerical 
imagination, the Count de Belle-Isle, imposed himself more and 
more on the aged minister by the very contrast of their minds. 
Inert mediocrity, triumphant with Fleuri, was soon to be subjugat- 
ed by adventurous intrigue, through having been unwilling to 
submit to the ascendency of firm and active reason. 

The conduct of the King had been wretched in every point in 
this occurrence. A few of his familiars having attempted to take 
up the defence of Chauvelin with him, he promised them secre- 
cy towards Fleuri, and failed in his word. One of these noble- 
men, the Duke de La Tr^moille, had, it is said, the courage to 
declare to Louis XY. that he remained the servant of the King, 
but that he renounced the friendship of Louis.' This was not the 
first time, moreover, that the King played towards the cardinal 
the part of a treacherous schoolboy who denounces his comrades 
after promising to be silent. The preceptor of Louis XV. had 
succeeded but too well in stifling in him all manly dignity : Louis 
long remained a great, sullen child, and became a man only 
through vice. 

The execution of the preliminaries of Vienna was consummated 
in the course of 1737 ; the Duchy of Bar, then the Duchy of Lor- 
saine, was surrendered to Stanislaus in February and March ; 
the Duchy of Parma was delivered to the Emperor in April. 
Lorraine at first regretted its dynasty, almost as old as the Capets, 
and associated with its fate for seven centuries.^ The last duke 
but one, Leopold, who died in 1729, had, by a wise and paternal 
administration, effaced in great part the traces of the prolonged 
calamities drawn upon the province by his grand-uncle, the Duke 
Charles IV. The new prince, Stanislaus, soon consoled the people 



^ He did not die until 1762. 

> See M€m, de d'Argensm, p. 312, 1825 ; Journal de BaHner, t. L p. 402, t. IL pp. 
124-134; nassan, t V. p. 76. 

'Lacretelle, t. 11. p. 183. 

* Gerard of Alsace had been the first Duke of Upper Lorraine in 1048 : the dachy 
had nerer gone out of hia honae. 
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of Lorraine by following the example of Leopold. Beneficent, 
loving, and affable, the protector of agricnlture and commerce, and 
the friend of letters and arts, he was destined, in turn, to leave 
behind him a popular memory : it is to him especially that Nancy 
owes that monumental aspect, that air of a little capital, which 
strikes travellers. He was able to do more than Leopold, owing 
to the wholly new position towards France that had been given 
Lorraine. From a continually suspected and continually oppressed 
neighbor, Lorraine became the prot^g6 of France, while waiting 
till it should become wholly French. As early as 1738 (August), 
a royal declaration admitted the people of Lorraine to all the 
advantages of native-born Frenchmen: the union was already 
morally consummated. 

The Ex-Duke of Lorraine did not wait long for the compensa- 
tion promised him. The last of the Medicis, John Gaston, died 
July 9, 1737, carrying with him to the tomb a name formerly 
glorious, but degraded for the last two centuries. The young- 
er branch of tlie Medicis had ruined Tuscany as the eldest branch 
of the House of Austria had ruined Spain. Like Spain under the 
French princes, Tuscany began to revive under the Lorraine 
princes, and with a more rapid progress, at least in material re- 
spects. 

The exchanges of territory effected, the definitive treaty was 
protracted more than a year longer. The guarantee of the Aus- 
trian Pragmatic Sanction was warmly rejected by public opinion 
in France, and was repugnant to Fleuri himself: the Elector of 
Bavaria conjured the cabinet of Versailles not to ratify an en- 
gagement so contrary to his pretensions and to the secret engage- 
ments that bound France and Bavaria. Fleuri, notwithstanding, 
after exhausting all delays and all excuses, finally yielded to the 
importunities of the Imperial government. Peace was signed 
November 18, 1738, not in a general congress, which was not as- 
sembled, but at Vienna, between the ministers of the Emperor and 
the ambassador of France. 

" His Sacred Most Christian Majesty,*^ says Article X., " moved 
both by the ardent desire for the preservation of the balance of 
power in Europe, and by the consideration of the conditions of 
peace to which His Sacred Imperial Majesty has consented prin- 
cipally for this reason, binds himself in the strongest manner to 
defend the order of succession in the House of Austria .... 
more fully explained by the Pragmatic Sanction, etc. . . • ; 
he will defend the said order of succession with all his forces, 
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against any one whomsoevery as often as there may be need ; 
he promises to defend him or her, who, according to the said or- 
der, may succeed to the kingdoms, provinces, and States now 
possessed by His Sacred Imperial Majesty, and to maintain them 
therein in perpetuity." * 

It was impossible to find terms more explicit. The Emperor was 
at last satisfied : all Europe, except the princes of Bavaria, had 
guaranteed the integral transmission of his inheritance to his 
eldest daughter. We shall soon see what this guarantee was 
worth. 

The treaty of Vienna was accepted by the King of Sardinia, 
February 3, 1739 ; by the Kings of Spain and Naples, April 21. 

More than three years had elapsed between the preliminaries 
of peace and the definitive treaty ; but to the people, in France, 
peace had dated from the day of the reduction of the army and 
the taxes.^ The Comptroller-General Orri (the son of tliat Orri 
who had directed the finances of Spain during the War of the Suc- 
cession) had provided for the expenses of the war by creating life 
rentes (November, 1733 -August, 1784), and by procuring ii\e 
reestablishment of the income-tax abolished since 1717 (Novem- 
ber 17, 1733), and of the ofiices of governors of towns, maires and 
other municipal functionaries, — offices which it was the habit to 
create and abolish almost periodically (November, 1733). The 
clergy had obtained from the King the declaration that their 
property neither bad been nor could bo comprised in the institu- 
tion of the income-tax (March, 1734) : but this declaration had 
been sold, and not given by the royal power ; and the clergy were 
forced to resign themselves to the necessity of paying almost the 
equivalent of their income-tax under the name of a gratuity: they 
had given twelve millions in 1734, and ten in 1735. The gov- 
ernment had promised that the income-tax should cease three 
months after the publication of peace. Fleuri acted honorably in 
this respect : he did more than keep his word to the letter. The 
income-tax was abolished January 1, 1737 ; that is, as soon as the 
territorial exchanges were secured. Orri strove to extinguish by 
means of lotteries a part of the burdens imposed on the State by 
the new life-rentes (December, 1737-August, 1739) : the tickets 
were paid for partly in specie, partly in titles of rentes. The vil- 

1 Wenck, Codex Juris gentium, 1. 1, p. 109. 

s A dedication of Angiut 25, 1737, condemned to the pillorj and the galleys whom- 
soever should make recruits bj fi»ud and foroe, or should keep enlisted men in ptirate 
confinement —ilncioifMt Lois/ranfoiaet, t, XXil. p. 30. 
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lages and communes were pennitted to elect their municipal offi- 
cers, in spite of the sale of these offices that had taken place.^ 

From 1736, Prance had some years of material tranquillity, 
scarcely disturbed by the eternal warfare of the Bull, constantly 
more petty and more monotonous. The combatante were not less 
infuriated, but their circle became narrowed by degrees ; and the 
multitude, attracted elsewhere, scarcely regarded them except 
with an abstracted or disdainful eye. We shall see later whither 
public opinion was drifting, and shall examine, as a whole, the 
state of minds, and the movement of ideas and manners. As re- 
gards this last point, the moral condition, it is only necessary to 
point out here the kind of revolution that had transpired at the 
court, and the new habits of the King ; the private life of Louis XV. 
having counted among the principal symptoms and the immediate 
causes of the fall of ancient society. Until the age of twenty-five, 
that is, until 1735, Louis had set, at least in appearance, the ex- 
ample of a regular life, — a bourgeois life, as was said at court. 
Nevertheless it is affirmed, that, scarcely adolescent, before his 
marriage he had not escaped an infamous vice, which some young 
courtiers, corrupt from childhood, had borrowed from the traditions 
of Henri IIL and the brother of Louis XIV. ;* and that Pleuri saved 
the young King from this degradation. However this may be, 
the devotion which the cardinal had taught the King, wholly ex- 
ternal and formal as it was, served him for some time as a curb. 
Louis never had any tenderness for his wife ; Fleuri himself had 
contributed to prejudice him against her, for fear that she might 
gain possession of his mind : but he appears to have been mate- 
rially faithful to her during some years, which were signalized by 
the birth of two sons and several daughters. A court without in- 
trigues and a King without passions did not suit the views of the 
courtiers. There was a general conspiracy among them to awaken 
Louis. The hero of the plot was the Duke de Richelieu, seduc- 
tion personified, vice made man. Louis was first impelled to the 
excesses of the table : to the taste for wine were joined the love 
of play and that of the chase ; then came some passing gallan- 
tries ; finally, an adroit and audacious valet de chambre threw into 

1 Andennei Lois Jrom^aiaes, t. XJLLL. p. 40; Bailli, t. II. p. 115 ; Journal de LouU 
XV. 

s Sonlavie, Mimoires du marSchal de Richdieu, t. V. p. 55. This bj no means com- 
mendable chronicler of the scandals of the eighteenth centary is &r from desenring 
entire confidence ; but certain allusions of the Memoirs of Villars (p. 304) seem to 
confinn his assertions. Perhaps, howerer, the words of Villars might be interpreted 
in a less odious sense. 
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the arms of the King a ladj of the court, who was enamoured with 
his fine mien, and who had made him all the advances, — the Coun- 
tess de Mailli (1732). This had not at first the expected results. 
Madame de Mailli's morals were lax ; hut she was neither ambitious 
nor covetous : she saw in her intrigue with the King only a secret 
intimacy with a man that pleased her ; and was so little in Fleuri's 
way, that the aged cardinal was suspected of having had a hand 
in the aSsdr. Mailli suited him as well as any other mistress, 
since the time for mistresses had come. The Queen, it must 
be acknowledged, would have rendered this event almost in- 
evitable, even if the courtiers had not conspired against the 
fidelity of the King. It was impossible to be a more irreproacha- 
ble woman, but it was impossible to be one more devoid of 
tact, than Maria Leczinska. Grave and austere, of rigid and often 
most inopportune devotion, she did every thing that was necessary 
to disgust a husband younger than herself, whose sterile mind 
needed to be excited and aroused, and who, if he had a cold heart, 
had very ardent blood. Louis no longer in any wise felt the ef- 
fects of his sickly childhood. A domestic quarrel, caused by tiie 
coldness of the Queen, brought about the rupture desired by the 
intriguers of the court. Madame de Mailli was declared the mis- 
tress of the King (1735). Pleuri, who had tolerated the fact, 
would have gladly prevented or stifled the scandal ; but he felt on 
this occasion the limits of a power until then absolute, and took 
care not to persist. 

The curb was broken : Louis was never more to pause in this 
career. He had been restrained only by a sort of physical timidi- 
ty, joined to the fear of hell ; but all innate sentiments of honor, 
all delicacy of heart, were unknown to his unhappy nature. He 
was not more faithful to his mistress than his wife, and soon ex- 
ceeded the bounds of ordinary libertinism by giving to France an 
unheard-of spectacle. Madame de Mailli was the eldest of five 
sisters of the House of Nesle, all remarkable either for beauty or 
for mental charms. The second sister, who was at school in a 
convent, induced her eldest sister to send for her to Versailles, 
with the fixed design of pleasing Louis in her turn, of ruling him, 
and of seizing the political character for which the gentle Mailli had 
not cared. Mademoiselle de Nesle succeeded in part : she seduced 
the King, and did not cause her sister to be sent away, but did 
much worse, — she shared him with her (1739). She became 
pregnant : the King married her, for form's sake, to the Marquis 
de Vintimille, the grand-nephew of the Archbishop of Paris. The 
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successor of t]ie virtuous Noailles blessed the marriage without, 
scruple. A third sister of the Nesles, who was married to the 
Duke de Lauraguais, was ere long associated with her two elder 
sisters ! It seemed as if Louis could no longer know pleasure 
unless seasoned by incest. 

The Regency had returned to Versailles without its wit and 
gayety. The moral effect of such examples is readily compre- 
hended : as to the political consequences, they were not inunedi- 
ate. Fleuri had capitulated as to morality, but not as to econo- 
my: he defended his authority and his coffers with much address 
against the audacious Yintimille ; and Louis, satisfied, provided 
that his aged preceptor spared him remonstrances on his debauch- 
eries, turned a deaf ear to the insinuations of his mistress. Car- 
ing little for magnificence, and very indolent, he was not sorry 
that the cardinal interdicted him too great liberality, and re- 
jected with dismay the idea of quitting the beaten track. The 
routine inaugurated in 1726 continued therefore to rule France, 
or rather to leave it to develop of itself in facts and ideas. 

It is not yet time to speak of ideas : as to facts, they offered 
the most interesting and most novel spectacle, at least in an eco- 
nomic point of view. The arts and manufactures were flourish- 
ing in our towns, despite the fetters of regulations. Commerce, 
scarcely slackened a moment by a war wiUiout serious risk and 
purely continental, was pursuing its progress in the Mediterra- 
nean and the Levant, where France kept a decided preponder- 
ance,^ and taking a great impulse in the direction of the East and 
West Indies, which the government had not instigated, and at 
which it was speedily dismayed. France was executing sponta- 
neously the plans of Colbert and Law, and becoming too mari- 
time to suit Fleuri, who would gladly have confined her within 
her frontiers. What transpired in this period of the eighteenth 
century is the best refutation of the deplorable prejudice bom of 
our misfortunes, — that France is not fitted for maritime commerce, 
the only conmierce that indefinitely extends the power of a nation 
with its sphere of activity. 

The vast machinery of the Indian Company, freed from the 
wrecks of the System, was again set vigorously in motion. What- 
ever maybe the abuses of exclusive companies and of all monopolies, 

1 By way of compensation, the French flag was almost unknown in the Baltic ; and 
our commerce with Portugal, verj flourishing before the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, had declined since the Methwen treaty, and was replaced by the English com- 
merce. — See Fhissan, t. V. p. lOS. 
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and whatever the force of the principle of commercial freedom, the 
commerce of the East Indies at that time, it must be admitted, was 
subject to such conditions that the isolated efforts of private indi- 
viduals to carry it on would probably have faUed. The greatness 
of the distance and the length of the voyages were not insurmount- 
able obstacles: but the multiplicity of the elements with which it 
had to do ; the necessity of great advances and of divers numer- 
ous risks, largely compensated for, and patiently pursued; the dis- 
order and fickleness of all those Oriental governments on which a 
powerful association was alone capable of imposing some respect 
for engagements contracted and rights acquired, — seem to prove 
that the commerce of tlie Upper East could scarcely be carried on, 
except as a bodp, to use the expression of Law. The organic 
centre of this vast body was the new Breton town of Lorient 
(L'Orient). This dockyard of the first East-India Company 
under Colbert, a mere hamlet of eight or nine hundred souls in 
1726, rapidly became a splendid city. The beautiful blue granites 
of Blavet and Scorff were transformed into imposing structures 
on tliose quays whence the East-India vessels sailed and re- 
turned periodically, more numerous and more richly freighted 
from year to year. The returns, which had been only two mil- 
lions per annum from 1714 to 1719, before the reorganization of 
the company, amounted to eighteen millions from 1734 to 1736.^ 
Our East-India factories, so long languishing, became resplen- 
dent with triumphant activity. A hundred thousand East-Indians 
took shelter under our flag at Pondicherry. Chandernagore in- 
creased rapidly. The Mascarene Islands, that station so well cho- 
sen between Africa and India, became, the one the Isle of Bour- 
bon, a rich agricultural colony ; the other the Isle of France, a 
naval post from which we ruled the Indian Ocean. By a happy 
scheme, which founded free trade on monopoly itself, while the 
company carried on exclusively the traffic of Prance with the 
East Indies and of the East Indies with France, the French traders 
and the agents of the company privately carried on the extensive 
coasting-trade among the Indies throughout the whole East, as far 
as China. The French ships multiplied, encouraged by success : 
the Euglish and Dutch companies trembled with jealousy on see- 
ing these new-comers hasten, with such ardor, to repair the time 
lost by France. 

The honor of this great movement did not belong to the finan- 
ciers at Paris who directed the Indian Company, any more than 

1 L. Gn^rin, Hist, maritime de France, 1. 11. p. 202 ; Melon, p. 732. 
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to the aged head of the ministry or to the comptroller-general. 
The movement, wholly spontaneous, — the adventurous growth of 
Prance, — was personified in two men, who, posted, the one in the 
heart of India, at Ghandernagore, on the Ganges, the other in the 
midst of the seas, in the Isle of France, did or taught others to 
do all that appeared new, useful, and bold. The moment has not 
yet come to set forth the labors, the glory, and the misfortunes of 
these two men, equal in daring and will, if not in character and 
genius, — of these men, both of whom Colbert would have em- 
ployed for the greatness of the country, and whom the ministers 
of Louis XV. only knew how to oppose to each other, and to sa- 
crifice one after the other. Let it suffice to announce here Dupleix 
and La Bourdonnais, . . . 

The American possessions were developing still more largely 
than the Indian factories. In America, the progress was not 
summed up in a few great men, as in the East Indies: the force 
of events sufficed there, since a man of genius, Law, had caused 
the removal of certain obstacles that fettered colonial production. 
The vast and frozen Canada formed an exception. Although its 
population had perceptibly increased since the time of Louis 
XIV., it was very far from receiving, in any respect, an impulse 
comparable to the English colonies of the continent, its southern 
neighbors. Louisiana, on the contrary, had begun to prosper, 
since the company, through want of knowing how to make it prof- 
itable, had ceded it back to the government in 1731, and since 
freedom of trade thither had succeeded the system by which the 
company reserved to itself all traffic with France, and prohibited 
all traffic with the neighboring foreign colonies. But the great 
interest, wealth, and life were with the brilliant sun and spark- 
ling waters of the tropics, in the West Indies. France had won 
there by degrees, since 1717, a decisive and irresistible prepon- 
derance over England. 

Under Colbert, the too numerous and too heavy duties;^ the 
obligation imposed on vessels that trafficked between France and 
the West Indies to return to the same ports from which they had 
sailed, in order to prevent commerce between the colonies and 
foreign countries ; lastly, and above all, the prohibition to reexport 
the raw sugars brought from the West Indies to France, a prohibi- 
tion that sacrificed colonial agriculture to the refiners' trade, — had 

1 A capitation-tax of a hnndred pounds of raw sugar per head for each colonist, 
whether free or not ; duties on tobacco, indigo, cocoa, cotton, etc. — See Rainal, Hist. 
pkUotophique dea deux Indes, t. HI. pp. 337-343, Geneva, 1780. 
VOL. I. 26 
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greatly lessened the effects of so many salutary measures due to 
the great minister. The production of sugar, which amounted, 
in 1682, to twenty-seven million pounds a year, while Prance 
consumed as yet only twenty millions, had naturally fallen off 
as soon as the foreign markets were closed ; and, after Colbert, 
the bad administration and the increasing destitution in France 
had deprived the colonies of the compensation hoped for by Col- 
bert from the increase of the internal market. The colonies had 
declined. Baw sugar, from fourteen or fifteen francs per quintal in 
1682, had fallen to five or six francs in 1713. In 1696, the Island 
of Santa Cruz had been abandoned voluntarily. In 1698, there 
were not twenty thousand negroes in all the French West Indies, 
and fifty vessels of moderate tonnage sufficed for the commerce 
of the islands. From 1717, from the moment when the influence 
of Law began to sway public affairs, every thing changed. An 
important regulation freed from all duties French merchandise 
designed for the islands, greatly diminished the duties on merchan- 
dise from the islands destined for French consumption, authorized 
merchandise from the islands brought to France to be freely ex- 
ported thence to foreign countries in consideration of a duty of 
three per cent, and laid a general tax on foreign sugars. Mar- 
seilles was admitted among the ports that enjoyed the privilege of 
American commerce, which opened the Mediterranean to our colo- 
nial commodities. The agriculture and commerce of the French 
West Indies progressed with giant strides. In 1740, French 
sugar had driven English sugar from allthe European markets. 
The coffee of the French West Indies, a production quite recently 
borrowed from Dutch Guiana, had acquired an almost exclusive 
superiority. While . the Spanish part of St. Domingo was lan- 
guishing in stagnation, the French part, much smaller in extent, 
grew so rapidly, that it was equal in value, by itself alone, to all 
the English West Indies.^ Martinique, which had not fifteen thou- 
sand negro laborers in 1700, numbered seventy-two thousand in 
1736 : it was overflowing with specie as with all kinds of paper. 
The general entrepSt of our Windward Islands^ its ports received 
every year two hundred vessels from France, and thirty from Ca- 
nada. Guadaloupe, which had begun to progress a little later, was 
aspiring to rival her rich and flourislung neighbor. They were 
the two queens of the Antilles, and the most productive of all the 

1 The southern coast of St. Domingo, from Pointe-k-P!tre to Cape Tibaron, was 
under the jorisdiction of the Indian Company. It was the least wealth j part oS the 
island, and the only part of the West Indies subject to monopoly. 
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American archipelago in proportion to their extent. The ports 
of France privileged to trade with America participated largely in 
this fruiful activity, the most evident profit from which reverted 
to their shipping-merchants. The sumptuous edifices with which 
the eighteenth century peopled Nantes, Marseilles, and, above all, 
the magnificent Bordeaux, now so fallen,^ sufficiently attest the 
active and brilliant life of those days of prosperity. 

We may sum up in a few words the progress of Prance : before 
Law, if we are to believe Voltaire, France possessed only three 
hundred trading-vessels ; she had eighteen hundred in 1738 ! * 

K Colbert could have seen such a spectacle, what would have 
been his joy! But also with what indignation would he not 
have seen the navy abandoned, the old vessels of Tourville and 
Duguai-Trouin rotting in the silent docks before the empty arse- 
nals, and the noble wrecks of our naval armies abandoned to 
forgetfulness or disdain ! ' 

When France bad as yet very little maritime commerce to 
protect, she had had a magnificent navy: now that she had a 
vast commerce to protect, she was without a naval force. 

Two perils menaced the maritime future of France, — the one 
imminent, which we have just indicated ; the other remote, but 
which was destined to grow with the prosperity itself of our col- 
onies, for it was the very foundation and basis of this prosperity; 
namely, slavery.* 

A splendid present, an alarming future, — thus may be summed 
up the position of the manufacturing, commercial, and maritime 
France; of the urban France. The agricultural France, the 
great stagnant mass of the country districts, oflFered a very dif- 

1 Written in 1851. Bordeaux is beginning to reviye. 

' Of which sixty of from four hundred to eight hundred tons belonged to the com- 
pany. — See Voltaire, Guerrede 1741, Ist edition, p. 28. There is probably some exag- 
geration in this. Melon {SoonomistesJitKmcierStp, 732) says that the number of vessels 
for the American trade had more than doubled (about 1734) : he falls short of the 
truth ; Voltaire exceeds it. — See Rainal, t. HI. liv. xiii. 

* The heroic Cassart, of whom Duguai-Trouin said, " I would give all the deeds of 
my life for one of his," having too rudely demanded an old debt of three miUions, 
advanced to the King on his prizes during the calamities of Louis XIV., had been 
thrown by the ministry into the fortress of Ham, where he died a captive in 1740. — 
See L. Gudrin, Hist, maritime de France, t. II. p. 219. 

* A declaration of June 15, 1736, prohibited the emancipation of any slaves without 
the permission of the governor or the intendant of the colony. The Black Code was 
becoming harsher and harsher! — See Anciennes Lois franpaisea t. XXI. p. 419. 
Another declaration, of February 1, 1743, punished with death fugitive slaves taken 
with arms in their hands, or guilty of carrying off a canoe or boat : for an attempt 
to escape, they were hamstringed ! — Ihid. t. XXII. p. 163. 
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ferent aspect, a lamentable conkast: its future was obscure, its 
present painful and bitter. 

The economy of Meuri had indeed sufficed to prevent a new 
bankruptcy (at least a general one, since Fleuri had his small, 
partial bankruptcy), and to reestablish, within a few millions, a 
balance between the receipts and the expenditures, which would 
have become complete, had it not been for the war of 1733 ; ^ but 
it had not cured the inveterate ills of the rural population. The 
weight of the fatal system of taxation was becoming constantly 
more insupportable : the inertia of Fleiuri was productive of as 
much harm in this respect as it had been productive of good to 
commerce. The despotism of the farmers and the fiscal agents 
of all kinds was uncurbed in the country districts. In proportion 
as the government became weaker at the centre, it became harsher 
and more iniquitous at the extremities : the intendants and their 
subordinates, commissioners of tax-lists, assessors of subsidies, 
etc., laughed at the regulations and the decrees of the coun- 
cil. The official amount of the taxation was exceeded by every 
species of exaction. Extortions, imprisonments, bailiffs stationed 
in the houses of tax-payers in arrears, arbitrary favors and punish- 
ments, were the habitual regime of the greater part of our general- 
ities. The intendants, agents of order and unity under Richelieu 
and Colbert, and of severe and regulated despotism under Louvois, 
were no longer any thing, save honorable exceptions, but capricious 
pachas without the responsibility of the bowstring. The inertia 
of Fleuri was not entire, however, as regarded public burdens : 
he made an innovation on one point, and here his economy was 
an additional calamity. The trifling diminution granted in the 
villain-taxes was overbalanced by a new burden, by which the 
monarchy in its decline appropriated to itself the most oppressive 
tradition of feudalism, the obligation to road labor (the corvSe). 
After tiie war of 1733, the government, having resolved to resume 
the work of the Regency with respect to the improvement of the 
national viability, opened new highways, repaired the old ones, 
ordered works of art to be executed at the expense of the 
State, and authorized the intendants to cause the rest of the 

^ BaiUi (Hist. Jinanci^, 1. 11. p. 118) says, acoording to the £tai cm vrai maniucrit 
de 1740, that the receipts in 1738 were one hundred and forty-eight, and the expendi- 
tores one hundred and fortj-nine millions ; but that, in 1740, the expenditures again 
exceeded the receipts sixteen millions. The aggregate receipts amounted to far more 
than one hundred and forty-eight millions ; but the interest on the debt must be de- 
ducted. 
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works to be executed and kept in repair by means of men, wag- 
ons, and horses to be furnished by the inhabitants of the com- 
munes. There was on this subject no law, no decree of the 
council, no authentic act of the government. The impression 
that would be produced on the people by the solemn proclamation 
of the royal right to road labor was feared : this enormous 
burden was cunningly cast on the parishes contiguous to the high- 
ways by the intendants, who apportioned it as they pleased ; and 
imprisonment, not entered in the jail book, punished the least 
resistance, the least delay .^ 

The result of so many abuses was a wretchedness, the terrible 
picture of which the Marquis d'Argenson has left us in his Me- 
moirs.^ The years 1738-1740 were disastrous to the peasantry. 
Under that ministry, cited by historians as an epoch of happy 
tranquillity, and at least of material comfort, ^^ men were dying, 
as thick as flies, of poverty, and browsing grass ; " and this with- 
out any marked dearths, except in 1740, a sterile year throughout 
Europe, and despite the precautions taken by the government to 
secure supplies.' The eastern and western provinces were the 
most hardly dealt with; but the distress reached even to the fau- 
bourgs of Paris. One day in September, 1739, as the King was 
passing through the Faubourg Saint-Victor on his way to his 
new house at Choisy, the accustomed scene of his amours, 
the people gathered together, and cried, no longer, " Long live 
the King ! " but " Wanty famine^ and bread ! " At the end of 
1740, it was regarded as a certainty that the public wealth had 
diminished one-sixth within the year; and D'Argenson affirms 
that '^more Frenchmen had died of want during the last two years 
than had been slain in all the wars of Louis XIY .'' * Admitting 

1 Bailli, t. n. pp. 117, 159, 164. 

* Pages 322-381 ; 1825. 

s A declaiBtion of April 3, 1736, had ordered all the conununes to supply them- 
selires with grain for three years. A great storehouse for Paris was established at the 
Salpetri^re. 

* He pretends that the wealth and the population had begun to decrease from the 
ministry of Monsieur U Due (p. 322). There is doubtless some exaggeration in 
D'Argenson : but we cannot let pass without refutation the opposite exaggeration of an 
assertion of M. de Cam^ in his recent apology for Dubois ; namely, that the popula- 
tion of France had almost doubled, owing to the pacific policy of Dubois and Fleuri. 
The population of France was, according to the Memoirs of the intendants, nearly- 
nineteen million souls about 1700. Suppose that it lost two or three millions even, 
in the War of the Spanish Succession, — reduce it to sixteen millions in 1713, which is 
reducing it a great deal, too much assuredly. Before the calamitous years 1738-1740, 
— about 1736, according to Melon, a well-informed contemporary economist, — it was 
about twenty million souls {Eoonomistes Jlnanders, etc., p. 800) : if we increase the 
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that tho kind heart of D'Argensoa led him to overload his colors, 
the reality still remains very lugubrious. 

The Cardinal de Fleuri had neither known how, nor been will- 
ing, to employ in any reforms^ the intervals of peace and tran- 
quillity accorded to France. He had only known how to live from 
day to day, like a selfish old man who wished for nothing but 
to surround his old age with silence at any price : he had stupe- 
fied France with soporifics instead of laboring to cure her. He 
did not even know how, as we are about to see, to prolong this 
sleep and silence until he himself had fallen into his last 
slumber. 

ettiiiiate of Melon somewhat, we ahall still fall far short of the nnmber; and, aAer 
1738, the popalation decreased anew. The rpyal right to road labor did more hann 
than the war. — See the new edition of D' Ai^fenson, t. m. pp. S90-292. 

1 The Comptroller-Qeneral Orri had caused the resomption of the studies com- 
menced under the Regency for the establishment of the tariffed viUttm4ax, aocording 
to the plan of the Abb^ de Saint^Pieiie; but all this ended in nothing. 
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BECnON I. — CLOSE OF FLEUBl'S MINISTRY. WAR WITH AUSTRIA. 

1789-1748. 

All Europe did not enjoy the tranquillity reestablished by the 
Vienna compromise. The war, scarcely extinguished on the 
Rhine, the Po, and the waters of Sicily, was violently rekindled 
on the Danube and the Black Sea. Russia, animated by her sue- 
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oess in Poland, and directed, under the Czarina Anne, by the 
able foreign generals and administrators bequeathed to her by 
Peter the Great, deemed the moment come to take vengeance on 
the Ottomans for her defeat at Pnith (in 1711). Austria hoped 
to indenmify herself, at the expense of the Porte, for the losses 
she had just sustained in Italy. The plan of a coalition was 
agreed upon between the two Christian empires and the Mahom- 
etan rival of Turkey, Persia, resuscitated by the formidable Tha- 
mas Eouli Khan, who caused himself to be proclaimed sovereign 
of Persia, meanwhile, under the name of Nadir Shah (June, 
1736).* The Khan of the Crimean Tartars had made an expe- 
dition, in 1734, to Kabardah and Daghestan, to assist the Mahom- 
etan tribes of the Caucasus against the Russians. The Czarina, 
under this pretext, declared war against the Sultan. The Rus- 
sians, in May, 1736, forced the lines of Perekop, invaded the 
Crimea, and recaptured Azof (July 1). This beginning seemed 
to presage to the Ottoman Empire the greatest danger that it had 
ever run : happily for it, the triple alliance concerted did not take 
place. Nadir Shah chose rather to fall upon the rich countries of 
India, and made a separate peace with the Turks (September, 
1736). As to Austria, she was not ready until 1737. The two 
Christian empires still believed themselves quite sufficient to over- 
throw Turkey ; but the event contradicted all the prognostica- 
tions. The Austrian government had deluded itself concernuig 
its forces, and, above all, concerning the use that it was capable 
of making of them. Prince Eugene, who had been not only the 
great general, but the great administrator, of Austria, was no 
more (he had died April 20, 1736). The councils of the feeble 
and mediocre Charles YI. were full of discord. The finances 
were in confusion. The army, very incomplete, had lost its best 
soldiers in Italy. The two or three generals of merit that re- 
mained to Austria were thwarted and paralyzed by the unintelli- 
gent instructions of the cabinet of Vienna. The Austrian army, 
instead of repairing to Wallachia to combine its movements with 

1 Russia had already made concessions to Turkey by restoring to her Astrabad, 
Mazanderan, and Ghilan ; and by again making the line of the Koor, and the outlet 
of the Aras into the Caspian Sea, the Russian frontier. She had renounced distant, 
costly, and waste possessions ; but she retained the southern declivity of the Cancasoa, 
the famous iron gates, and the facility of making another descent on Persia whenever 
she chose. Persia had purchased these restitutions by granting permission to Russian 
merchants to trade with Persia, and to go from Persia to India without paying any 
duties (February 13, 1729-January 21, 1732),^ SuppUmmt au Corps diplomaJique, by 
Dnmont, t. II. part ii. pp. 250-326. 
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those of the Russians who were to attack by the way of Bessa- 
rabia, and to place the Turks between two fires, exhausted itself 
in carrying on sieges in Servia and Bosnia. Tlie Russians, after 
taking Otchakov, not without great sacrifices, had paused when 
they saw that the Austrians were not advancing towards them. 
The campaign of 1738 was much more unfortunate for Austria. 
The Grand Vizier recovered almost all of Servia, and took Orsova, 
after forcing back on Belgrade the Imperial army commanded by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Emperor's son-in-law (July- 
August, 1738). The Turks, inured to war by their struggles with 
Persia, showed an order and firmness that had not been seen 
among them from time immemorial. The peril of their empire 
had aroused their fanatical courage ; and, though they had reject- 
ed European civilization under the illustrious and unfortunate 
Ibrahim, they accepted something of its military spirit under the 
Pacha Bonneval, who ruled in the name of the new Grand Vizier. 
The Russians had obtained some successes, but without being 
able to complete the conquest of the Crimea, or to penetrate into 
Bessarabia. Tlie Turks had well defended themselves every- 
where. In the fourth campaign (1739), the Russians, passing 
through the south of Poland, invaded Moldavia ; but, meanwhile, 
the Turks won a decisive victory over the Austrians at Grotzka, 
and besieged Belgrade (July, 1739), which the Emperor had 
made, since the peace of Passarowitz, the bulwark of Hungary. 
The cabinet of Vienna was seized with terror : the Emperor has- 
tened to invoke the intervention of the French ambassador at 
Constantinople, Villeneuve, who was at the camp of the Grand 
Vizier with power to mediate, given him by the three belligerent 
powers. The advantages of the Russians in Moldavia, and, above 
all, the fear that Nadir Shah, the conqueror of Mogul, would £sdl 
back on Turkey in Asia, determined the Turks to grant peace at 
the price of enormous concessions. Austria restored Belgrade with 
the great territories that she had wrested from the Ottoman Em- 
pire by the treaty of Passarowitz, ceded Orsova, and dismantled 
Mehadia, which reopened to the Turks the bannat of Temesvar. 
The peace of Belgrade (September 18, 1739) was, so far as Aus- 
tria was concerned, an admirable triumph of French diplomacy : 
unfortunately, it was not altogether the same with regard to Rus- 
sia. The Emperor had endeavored to repair his honor in some 
degree by binding the French mediator to stipulate for his ally as 
for himself.^ Villeneuve had, therefore, promised that Russia 

1 A secret article of the treaty of 1725 between Anstxia and Rnsaia pledged them 
VOL. I. se 
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should destroy Azof, the territory of which was to be left waste 
and neutral, restore the greater part of her other conquests, aud 
renounce the navigation of the Black Sea ; and that Kabardah 
should be independent. The conditions did not appear brilliant. 
The Czarina Anne, nevertheless, ratified them, despite General 
Miinnich, who wished to rouse the Greeks and all the Christian 
subjects to insurrection against the Porte. Sweden was on the 
point of uniting with the Turks ; Poland was restless, and 
the plots among the Russian nobility against the administra* 
tion of the Germans rendered the Czarina uneasy: moreover, 
an act of negligence or a fatal concession of the French me- 
diator gave Russia a negative advantage, the scope of which 
was comprehended by the cabinet of St. Petersburg. The arti- 
cle of the treaty of Pruth which prohibited Russia from inter- 
fering in the affairs of Poland was not renewed in the treaty of 
Belgrade ; and the guarantee given by Turkey to Polish independ- 
ence — a guarantee which subsisted in right, although Turkey 
had been unable of late to make it respected in fact — was 
thus set aside. Yilleneuve made a second mistake in not caus- 
ing Sweden to be included in the treaty. This was rather the 
fault of his government than his own. Since Chauvelin's dis- 
grace, French policy had fluctuated without guidance; and 
each diplomatic agent, no longer receiving instructions attaching 
him to any general plan, saw nothing beyond the corner of the 
horizon where he chanced to find himself.^ 

The issue of this war produced a lively impression on the public 
mind. The respective situation of the powers of Eastern Europe 
was considerably modified. Russia, under the iron discipline of 
the German Miinnich,* had retrieved the glory of Jier arms with re- 
spect to the Turks, and won a great diplomatic advantage ; the Otto- 
man Empire had effaced the humiliating defeats of 1717 and 1718, 
and proved to Europe that its dismemberment would not be easy; 
Austria, fallen from the glorious reverses of Lombardy to the 
shameful reverses of the Danube, had lost her reputation, and 
given rise to the opinion that her empire was hastening to its 

to a perpetual allianoe against Turkey, and bound them never to make a separate 
peace. 

I Wenck, 1 1, pp. 316--il3 ; Rulhi^re, Anarchie de Polo^, t. L pp. 153-160 ; Coxe, 
Mdison d'Autriche, ch. xcii.-xciv. 

> The general officers, for the most trifling faolts, were chained to the cannon, and 
thus dragged along for long marches. The soldiers feigning illness to avoid advan> 
dng through the sandy deserts that separate Russia from Turkey, Miinnich forbade 
them to be sick under pain of being buried cdive, — Rulhi^, p. 156. 
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ruin, — an opinion destined to exercise considerable influence on 
the resolutions of the cabinets and the succeeding events. 

A defensive treaty, arranged by Prance, between Turkey and 
Sweden, repaired the omission of Villeneuve (December 22, 1739), 
who obtained, a few months after, concessions from the Porte ex- 
tremely advantageous to French commerce. The ancient capitular 
tions were renewed and amplified, no longer in the form of favors 
condescendingly granted from the Ottoman throne, but in that of a 
true commercial treaty, which continues to be at the present day 
the basis of our intercourse. The duty of five per cent, paid by 
merchandise coming from or destined to Prance, was reduced to 
three per cent, except for merchandise designed to be reexported 
to Russia or elsewhere (May 28, 1740).^ Never had Prance ob- 
tained such an ascendency at Constantinople, thanks to Bonneval, 
who had resumed the work of the unfortunate Ibrahim, with more 
circumspection towards the prejudices of Islamism. Never would 
our whole diplomatic situation have been better, had we had a 
government capable of profiting by it. 

The aged French minister, urged on by that need of action which 
existed everywhere in Prance except in him and his royal pupil, 
was drawn into intervention in divers questions contemporary with 
the war on the Danube. The French mediation in 1738 pacified 
(Geneva, agitated by the quarrels of the democracy and the bour- 
geois patriciate. France effected by arms, in another discussion, 
an intervention destined to have important consequences in the 
future. The tyranny exercised by the Genoese over their Oorsi- 
can subjects, whom they excluded from all office, and made sub- 
servient to their profit by harsh fiscal measures, had in all times 
excited frequent rebellions, which would have inevitably over- 
thrown the Genoese rule, had the Corsicans been capable of agree- 
ing among themselves. This singular population had preserved, 
and still preserves in great part, the manners and customs, not of 
the antique Italian cities, but of the petty primitive tribes, so far as 
these manners and customs had any thing in common with tlie 
Gauls and Germans on the one hand, and the Arabs and Moors on 
the other. The eternal private feuds, the inveterate family hatreds, 
explain why so intrepid a race had not succeeded in throwing off the 
yoke of its masters. In the eighteenth century, however, the politi- 
cal spirit having made some progress in this people, and raised up 

^ Wenck, 1 1, p. 528. In 1729, Tunis had restored to France her ancient commer- 
cial privileges over other nations ; among others, the exclnsire right to the coral fish- 
eij. — SuppUment au Carps diplomatique, by Domont, t. II. p. 249. 
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some remarkable men, the insurrections were renewed with more 
unity, and the Genoese saw themselves rendered powerless to su1>- 
due the rebellion by their own strength. In 1729, they solicited 
troops from the Emperor: in 1730, the Gorsicans, on their side, ad- 
dressed themselves to France, and offered to recognize the protec- 
torate, or even the sovereignty, of Louis XV.* Pleuri refused. 
In 1732, the commander of the Imperial troops at Gorsica induced 
both masters and subjects to accept a compromise guaranteed by 
the Emperor, but speedily violated by the Genoese after the 
departure of the Imperialists. • The war was rekindled, and the 
attention of Europe began to be turned to this point of the Meditei^ 
ranean : it was very important to know what would become of 
this island, rich in harbors, timber, and, above all, courageous 
men, and which commanded the maritime basin between Spain, 
France, and Upper Italy. 

In 1736, a German baron named Theodore de Neuhoff landed 
in Gorsica with money, arms, and munitions, which, he pretended, 
had been sent by the Bey of Tunis ; promised much greater aid ; 
and fascinated the insurgents to such a degree, that they proclaimed 
him King of Gorsica. The French government so<m perceived, 
from certain indications, that this adventurer had been instigated 
by Holland, who was herself only the instrument of England. 
The two maritime powers aspired in common to the protectorate 
of Gorsica, which would have been almost exclusively to the ad- 
vantage of the stronger of the two, — the one that already held 
Gibraltar and Mahon. The cabinet of Versailles concerted in 
this juncture with the cabinet of Vienna, which bore ill-will to 
the maritime powers for their abandonment during the war of 
1733, and which, being no longer in a position to interfere in Gor- 
sica, consented for France to do so. By a treaty of July 27, 
1737, France promised G^noa a large body of auxiliary troops in 
consideration of a subsidy. The maritime powers, not openly 
supporting King Theodore^ could not regard the descent of the 
French in Gorsica as an act of hostility ; but the Gorsicans thought 
it very hard that the power to which they had offered themselves 
should assist their tyrants in overpowering them (February, 1738). 
In truth, an amnesty, with considerably extended privileges for • 
the Gorsicans, was at first issued under the form of an agreement 
between the Emperor and France ; but the Gorsicans were re- 
quired to surrender their arms to the Genoese. They refused, and 

iFlassan, t. V.p.49. 
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for a whole year defended themselves heroically, from mountain 
to mountain, from maquis to maquis (marshy thickets), against 
ten thousand French troops. King Theodore quitted Corsica to 
seek resources abroad. The principal leaders, conquered by fam- 
ine rather than by arms, at last consented, by a capitulation, to 
exile themselves ; and peace was reestablished in the island in the 
autumn of 1789. The French quitted Corsica in the course of 
1740. The result of this departure, very inopportune in every 
respect, was that the Glenosee transgressed the compact of 1738 
quite as much as that of 1782, and that the Corsicans, repressed, 
but not resigned, soon had new grievances to avenge.^ 

The evacuation of Corsica had been designed, in Fleuri's mind, 
to prevent the complaints of Walpole concerning French ambition, 
and to extenuate the extremely grave conduct with respect to 
England, into which he had been hurried by the force of circum- 
stances and of public opinion. 

The fermentation that agitated Europe was continually causing 
some new outbreak. The moment that the war ended between 
Turkey and the Austro-Russians, it broke out between Spain and 
England on account of American conunerce. 

The principles of reserved navigation and exclusive commerce 
that ruled Spanish America were the same in all the colonial States: 
but the other nations provided for their distant possessions, how- 
ever indifferently ; while Spain was absolutely unable to supply 
the necessities of her vast colonial empire. The industrial and 
commercial decline of Spain had had a twofold result with respect 
to her colonies. On the one hand, the foreign merchants, not 
being permitted to traffic directly with Spanish America, did so 
through the medium of the merchants of Cadiz, become simple fac- 
tors, and under the Spanish flag : on the other, this regular com- 
merce, fettered by innumerable restrictions, being far from suffi- 
cient for the wants of the Hispano-Americans, an extensive con- 
traband trade was established between the Spanish colonies, the 
Wesl^India colonies of other nations, and the shipping-mer- 
chants of Europe. The regular trade was carried on chiefly by 
the French ; the contraband trade, chiefly by the English.' ToL 
erated formerly under the last kings of the House of Austria, who 
had stood in need of the English alliance, it had continued to in- 

1 C. Botta, Storia (Tltalia, t. XLII. ; MAn, historique sur la Corse, bj Joussln^ 1759, 
2 Tols. 12mo. 

* Oar West-India IsUads, however, did not fiul to enter into it ; and Martinique made 
thereby three millions annoallj. — See Rainal, t. m. liv. xii.-ziv. 
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done himself what he counselled the Dutch to do : nevertheless, 
October 7, 1740, he reluctantly signed the order to despatch to 
Spain a fleet of twenty-two ships, which he had succeeded in fitting 
out, and which convoyed to Ainerica the Spanish fleet assembled 
at FerroL The English, detained by contrary winds, having been 
unable to prevent this junction, did not deem themselves in a con- 
dition to attack the combined fleets. Fleuri had protested to the 
Walpoles that his master did not design to break with England : 
he still hoped with their aid to lessen the shock, and to bring 
about a compromise.^ This ill-founded hope resulted, as we shall 
see, in deplorable consequences to our maritime interests, and 
prevented measures from being taken which would have secured 
to us, from the beginning of the war, a decided superiority in the 
Eastern seas. 

The English did not seriously renew their attack on Spanish 
America until 1741, after the departure of the French fleet ; but, 
during the interval, a Continental crisis of far more importance 
than the commercial quarrel in America had broken out in Eu- 
rope. 

May 31, 1740, the King of Prussia, Frederick William, had died, 
leaving the throne to his son, Frederick II. Frederick William, 
an inconceivable mixture of organizing qualities, and cynical, ex- 
travagant, and ferocious brutality, had passed for a maniac abroad, 
but nevertheless had paved the way for the future of that Prussia 
founded by his grandfather, the Great Elector, and decorated with 
the royal title by his father. His coarseness and sordid economy 
had been at once a thing of nature and of calculation. His father, 
a lover of pomp and pleasure, had expended the small revenues of 
the new kingdom in procuring for himself a brilliant, literary, and 
artistic court. Frederick William judged that it was necessary to 
choose between show and real strength ; and, to create strength, he 
sacrificed all else. Every thing was immolated to the creation of 
an army, and the accumulation of a treasury that would serve, in 
case of need, to put this army in motion. Frederick William had 
well understood, that, to have an army, it was necessary to have a 
people ; and he favored the increase of the population by clearing 
lauds in the country, building houses in the towns, and offering 
privileges to the inhabitants of other countries of (jermany who 

tk VtUette, p. 62; Lemontei, Hist, de la ROyeace, t. II. p. 262; Sainte-Croix, HiM. 
de la puissance navale de I 'Anglelerre, t. II. p. 187 ; W. Coxe, / *Espagne sous les Bovr- 
boiu, ch. xliv. ; Frederick 11., Hist, de Mon Temps, 1. 1., Introdactioii. 
^Flassan, t. V. p. 191. 
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might come to settle in Prussia : then, this increase progressing 
too slowly to recruit the masses of troops desired by the Prussian 
monarch, he sent out his crimps through all Germany, and well- 
nigh through all Europe : it was a genuine whiteslave trade^ a 
genuine brigandage. He thus procured an army of seventy-six 
thousand men, of whom twenty-six thousand were foreigners, and 
a treasury of twenty-six millions.^ A great military mechanician 
(to use the expression of Frederick II.), the Prince of Anhalt, in- 
troduced among the Prussian infantry an unexampled discipline, 
order, and precision of movements, and made modifications in 
tactics, the consequences of which were not destined to appear un- 
til after Frederick William, who transmitted to his son his troops 
and his treasury intact, having made use of neither. 

The new King was twenty-eight years of age. He was known 
as yet only by his opposition to his father, who had been on the point 
of following the sinister example of Peter the Great in an inverse 
direction, and immolating civilization in Frederick as Peter had im- 
molated barbarism in the Czarowitz Alexis. Frederick had as yet 
shown himself only as the friend of letters, sciences, arts, and 
pleasures ; or rather the literary man and artist, enamoured with 
the French language, manners, and new ideas, writing and 
thinking only in French ; the young philosopher and philanthro- 
pist, employed, it was said, on a refutation of Machiavel, and 
the intimate correspondent of the great writer of France, Voltaire. 
In the flash of his blue eye, by turns so laughing and so harsh, in 
his close-shut and often-contracted lips, in his features so strongly 
and clearly marked, there might nevertheless have been already 
discerned another man hidden beneath tlie first, — the true Fred- 
erick, the man of action, the warrior,and the politician. It was ex- 
pected that he would reduce his father's army, excessive for a State 
of two million two hundred and forty thousand souls. He 
began by increasing it.' 

1 The annual rerenne of the crown of Pnusia scarcely exceeded twenty-two mil- 
lions. — Frederick II., Histoire de Mm Temps, ap. (Euvres Potthumea, t I. p. 25 ; 
Berlin, 1788. 

^ France, nine times more popnloas, with a net revenue of nearly a hundred and 
fifty millions, kept on foot only a hundred and sixty-six thousand men, including 
militia. Frederick 11., in the Uistonfo/My Times, gires a curious picture of the state 
of the reyenues and the military forces of all the European powers on a peace footing 
in 1740. Austria, all of whose corps were incomplete, had only eighty-two thousand 
men on foot : her revenue, partly pledged, was about sixty millions. Spain had a reve- 
nue of seventy-two millions, heavily encumbered, and nearly sixty thousand soldiers. 
England had, in times of peace, the same revenue as Spain, but susceptible of being 
doubled, and even tripled, in case of war. She had at homo thirty thousand soldiet^ ; 
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October 20, 1740, another death took place, which produced a 
much more lively impression in Europe than the death of the 
King of Prussia. The Emperor Charles VI., whose health had 
been deranged by chagrin for his late reverses, was carried off, at 
fifty-five, by the effects of a fit of indigestion. This inglorious car 
tastrophe put an end, after four and a half centuries of splendor, 
to that House of Austria-Hapsburg that had long aspired to the 
monarchy of Europe. With the marriage of the eldest daughter 
of Charles VI., Maria Theresa, to Francis of Lorraine, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, commenced the second House of Austria, — the 
House of Austria-Lorraine. All the foreign sovereigns, except the 
princes of the House of Bavaria, having sanctioned the law of 
succession promulgated by the defunct monarch, a law accepted 
by all the official organs of the Austrian States, there was no room 
for the cabinets to contest, by right, the transmission of the inherit- 
ance. There was, by right, no other point in question than that 
of the election to the Empire. Charles VI. had not dared attempt 
to resolve this during his lifetime by making his son-in-law the 
King of the Romans : the articles to which he had sworn on re- 
ceiving the Imperial crown were opposed to it ; and he would 
have found adversaries strong enougli to constrain him to observe 
his engagements. By right, there was, therefore, only a single 
point in question ; but, in fact, every thing was in dispute. Prince 
Eugene well knew this, — he who had told the Emperor so often, 
and who again repeated it in dying, — that two hundred thousand 
good soldiers would better insure the inheritance than all the 
guarantees in the world. 

In 1740, as lately in 1733, a solemn question was propounded : 
What was France to do? — to redeem the promise given by the 
Great King in 1714 to the House of Bavaria, and to secure the 
transferral of the Empire to the son of the faithful and unfortu- 
nate ally of Louis XIV. ? This was so evident, that no one at 
Versailles raised any doubt with respect to it. But afterwards? — 

and thirty-four thousand Hanoverians, Hessians, and Danes were at her disposal in Ger- 
many, in consideration of snbsidies. The popolation of the British Ishinds was as yet 
only ahoat eight million souls. Holland had two million inhabitants, thirty thou- 
sand soldiers, and thirty-six millions of rerenue ; Denmark, thirty-six thousand soldiers 
exclusive of the militia, twenty-seven ships of the line, and less than seventeen mil- 
lions of revenue ; Sweden, two million souls, twelve millions of revenue, only seven 
thousand soldiers, thirty-three thousand regular militia, and twenty-four ships ; Russia, 
a hundred and seventy thousand men (of whom ninety-two thousand were r^nlar 
soldiers), twelve vessels, from forty-two to forty-five millions of revenue, aivl twelve 
million inhabitants (the number is too small). 
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to observe purely and simply the Pragmatic Sanction, much too 
lightly promised ? This was almost impossible. The Elector of 
Bavaria claimed the whole inheritance by virtue of a family com- 
pact which dated back to the Emperor Ferdinand I., the brother 
of Charles V.^ He had despatched a protest to Vienna, as early 
as October 3, against the accession of Maria Theresa. Was it 
possible to support his nomination to the Empire without sup- 
porting his other pretensions, at least so far as was necessary to 
give him the means of supporting tlie Imperial dignity ? * The 
King of Spain was already retracting his guarantee, and protest- 
ing on his side (November). He was disposed to demand Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, as representing the rights of the elder branch 
' of Austria to these kingdoms, by the terms of a compact between 
Ferdinand II. and Philip III. ; and aimed at obtaining Lombardy 
in exchange. The Elector of Saxony, King of Poland, and the 
King of Sardinia, were also preparing to put forth claims. The 
pretensions of the Saxon, the husband of the eldest daughter 
of the Emperor Joseph I., would have been the most specious of 
all, had he had the character and power to enforce them. What, 
then, was to bo done ? To demand of Maria Tlieresa some sacri- 
fices in Germany and Italy, the Austrian domains of Swabia for 
the Elector of Bavaria, Parma for the youngest of the Infants of 
Spain, and a new shred of Milanais for the King of Sardinia; 
and to renew at this price the guarantee of the succession, and 
maintain the peace of Europe. This course would not have been 
so great as the plans of Chauvelin in 1735 : nevertheless, it would 
have still been glorious ; it would have continued the policy of 
the treaty of Westphalia, and have insured the European prepon- 
derance of France, probably without striking a blow. Austria 
would have been humiliated ; yet Prance would still have appeared 
generous to her. This is what Chauvelin, doubtless, would have 
done ; but he was in exile at Bourges ; and Fleuri, who was ver- 
ging on his eighty-eighth year, was more Incapable than ever of 
the decision of thought, and firmness of action, that would have 
been needed to decide on such a plan, and to execute it withoul 
deviation. 
There was another course possible, — to trample upon the en- 

1 The Elector gave a forced interpretation to this compact. The reTeraion was prom- 
ised to his house only in case of the extinction of all legitimate posterity. 

s Secret treaties of February 2, 1714, Noyember 12, 1727, November 15, 1733, and 
May 16, 1738, had explicitly promised to Bavaria the assistance of France in case of 
the extinction of the male descendants of Austria. The treaty of France with Austria 
was, therefore, broken in advance. — See Garden, t. III. p. 255. 
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gagements contracted with the defunct Emperor, and to profit by 
the opportunity to dismember the Austrian monarchy. This was se- 
ductive : it seemed the consummation of the work of Henri lY. 
and Richelieu. But then it would have been necessary to throw 
all the forces of France at once into the scale, and openly to take 
the head of the coalition so easily formed against the heiress of 
the Hapsburgs. The moral question, the fidelity to treaties, was 
not what arrested Pleuri : he believed the guarantee of France 
void — he said so at least — because Charles YI. had not accom- 
plished the promise of securing from the Germanic Diet the guar- 
antee to France of the acquisition of Lorraine ; ^ but he was not 
the man to accept the idea that has just been indicated, openly 
presented in all its boldness. Those who wished to inculcate this 
idea on him disguised it from him. At the head of the war 
party was the grandson of Fouquet, the Count de Belle-Isle, who 
saw tlie moment come to attain with ^clat an ambitious aim long 
pursued by secret intrigues. " A too powerful lady," says Vol- 
taire,' supported Belle-Isle with the King : the only ambitious one 
among the mistresses of Louis XY., Madame de Yintimille, saw 
in the affairs of Austria the means of overthrowing the system, 
and perhaps the person, of Fleuri. The aged cardinal permitted 
the appointment of Belle-Isle to the functions of plenipotentiary 
to the Electoral Diet, which was about to assemble at Frankfort, 
and to all the princes of Germany, to be extorted from him (No- 
vember, 1740). The first instructions regarded only the promo- 
tion of the Elector of Bavaria to the Empire. As it was impossible 
to stop there, and as Fleuri had no plan concerning what might 
follow, Belle-Isle deemed himself thenceforth master of the situa- 
tion. 

The first weeks that followed the death of the Emperor had 
been filled by a warfare of the pen between the Elector of Ba- 
varia and Maria Theresa, who entitled herself the Queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia. The Bavarians were not in a condition 
to act otherwise than by manifestoes. The other claimants were 
intriguing at Versailles, whence they expected the signal. This 
signal was given, not by the court of France, but by a prince 
who acted before speaking. The young King of Prussia cast an 
eagle glance over the Austrian domains and his own estates, and 

^ See letter of Fleuri to Frederick £[., Janoary 25, 1741, in VHist, de Man Temps, 
t. L p. 145. This was unimportant ; for the Emperor had received from the Diet 
powers in due form to negotiate. 

» Slide de Louis XV. ch. t. 
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saw that the decisive moment had come for his kingdom and 
himself; and that, if he did not do now that for which his father 
had paved the way, he would never do it. He saw the Prussian 
monarchy formed of fragments scattered through the vast space 
extending from the Niemen to the Meuse : at the east, ancient 
ducal Prussia ; at the centre, Brandenburg, with Prussian Pome- 
rania, Magdeburg, and Halberstadt ; at the west, the two little 
duchies of Geldern and Gleves. Where should he begin to join 
together these shreds, to round off and condense this narrow and 
disjointed belt ? It was expected that Frederick II. would direct 
his ambition towards the duchies of Berg and Jiilich. These 
duchies, more important than Cleves and Gleldern, would soon 
fall vacant by the death of the aged Elector Palatine, who had no 
direct heirs. The House of Brandenburg claimed the reversion, 
and had received, with respect to Berg, the explicit promise of the 
late Emperor, in exchange for the guarantee given by Frederick 
William to the Pragmatic Sanction. Frederick II. could, there- 
fore, after the example of what had transpired in Tuscany and 
Parma, lay claim to the preliminary occupation of the promised 
domain ; but this would have caused a collision with France, who 
was unwilling to see Prussia join Berg and Jiilich to Gleves and 
Geldern, and thus extend itself between the Rliine and the 
Meuse on Gallic territory. They would not, besides, have really 
added to the strength of Prussia: they were too far from its 
centre. Frederick had only to cast his eyes on his archives to 
find old claims far more advantageous : the House of Branden- 
burg had rights over a portion of Silesia that had formerly been 
wrested from it by Austria, — Silesia, the great valley of the 
Upper Oder, a possession so valuable in itself, and so advanta- 
geously situated, for politics and war, between Bohemia and 
Poland. 

Would Frederick be arrested by the guarantee of the Prag- 
matic Sanction? This guarantee was void: the Emperor had 
violated its condition^ by giving to two other claimants the same 
promises relative to Berg and Jiilich that he had given to the late 
King of Prussia.^ Frederick was therefore free from his father's 
engagements : and besides, it must be admitted that the Anti-Mach^ 
iavel had been to Frederick little more than a literary exercise, a 

1 The Emperor had ereii, unknown to Frederick, negotiated with France to confirm 
Berg and Jiilich to the Prince de Sulzhach, heir presumptive of the Palatinate (Jan- 
nary 18, 1739). — See Hist, g^n&ale des Traits de Paix, hj M. de Garden, t IIL 
p. 851, 1849, PariB ; Frederick II., Hist, de Man Tempt, t. L p. 113. 
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rhetorical commonplace ; and that the author of this treatise on 
ethics for the use of kings, scarcely mounted the throne, had 
stretched his conscience where reasons of State were concerned, 
and did not trouble himself much about the question of right. 
Neither did he ask himself whether gratitude, in default of strict 
right, did not bind him to the daughter of the Emperor. Charles 
VI. had saved him, in 1730, from the rage of his own father, 
when the ferocious Frederick William had wished to strike off 
tlie head of the royal prince of Prussia, guilty of having endeav- 
ored to flee from the paternal tyranny ; and the Emperor had 
interposed as suzerain. Frederick examined nothing but the ob- 
stacles and the chances of success. He knew of the disorder of the 
Austrian finances and army. Abroad, the two States that could 
do most for or against him were France and Russia. On the side 
of France, there was no opposition to fear. It was not the same 
with Russia ; but the Czarina Anne had just died, a week after 
the Emperor (October 27, 1740), after designating as her heir an 
infant of two months, by the name of Ivan, the grandson of her 
sister, and consequently the grand-nephew of Peter the Great, 
and the son of a Duke of Brunswick Severn, who was Frederick's 
brother-in-law. The new government was ruled by the German 
Miinnich : the King of Prussia gained over Miinnich, and, through 
him, Russian neutrality. 

December 22, a Prussian army entered Silesia, under the sin- 
gular pretext of preventing the claimants of the Austrian suc- 
cession from invading this province: -meanwhile, an envoy from 
Frederick was despatched to offer to Maria Theresa to guarantee 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and to aid the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
to ascend the Imperial throne, in consideration of the cession of 
the duchies of Glogau and Sagan, a portion of Lower Silesia. 
For these Frederick would have paid six millions. Maria Theresa, 
a princess of twenty-three, joined to the hereditary obstinacy of 
her race a boldness of heart and an activity which her fathers 
had not shown for several generations, and disdainfully refused 
what was exacted of her, arms in hand. She appealed to the 
guarantees of the Pragmatic Sanction : Russia excused herself 
from succoring her ; the English government, embarrassed witli 
its internal struggles against a vehement opposition, and involved, 
despite itself, in the war with Spain, offered its mediation before 
fulfilling its engagements to Austria ; Holland feared embroiling 
itself with France ; and France had not yet recognized Maria Theresa 
as the heiress of Charles YI. by any official act. The Queen of 
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Hungary wrote touching letters to Louis XV. and Fleuri : it is 
asserted that she offered France a part of Belgium. Perhaps an 
arrangement might still have been imposed on Maria Theresa 
and her adversaries, by adding, to the concessions that we have 
indicated, a new concession for Prussia. The French cabinet gave 
evasive answers. Frederick, meanwhile, triumphed witliout strik- 
ing a blow, and took possession, in a few days, of three-fourths 
of Silesia. This great province was stripped of troops, the attack 
having been wholly unexpected ; and the inhabitants, two-thirds 
Protestant, welcomed the Prussians with open arms. For tliree 
months, Austria was not in a condition to do any thing to defend 
or to recover Silesia. 

Events seemed to justify the Count de Belle-Isle. He redoubled 
his efforts by his correspondence and by the adherents that he 
had left at Versailles. Nothing was easier, he asserted, than to 
stifle the new House of Austria in the germ : France would be 
accountable to posterity, should she neglect so great an oppor- 
tunity. Neither much money nor many troops were needed : it 
would suffice to intervene as the auxiliary of Bavaria. With 
little effort, a great result would be attained, — Maria Theresa 
would be reduced to the kingdom of Hungary, Lower Austria 
with its dependencies, and Belgium ; and all the rest would be 
divided among the allies of France, greatly increased by the ruin 
of Austria. The largest share would belong to the future Em- 
peror, Charles of Bavaria, who would have Bohemia, Austrian 
Swabia, the Tyrol, and Upper Austria : Milanais was to belong 
to the second son of the Queen of Spain, the son-in-law of 
Louis XV. The last part of Belle-Isle's plan attests the lack of 
solidity of his mind : he had failed to comprehend that Piedmont 
was the pivot of all coalition in Italy, and that Piedmont could 
only be gained at the price of Milanais. Fleuri at first refused. 
It is said that he gave the King a written opinion against the 
war. The wretchedness that prevailed in France and the depopu- 
lation caused by this wretchedness were his principal arguments : 
nevertheless, when he saw the King strongly influenced by his 
mistress, his familiars, and the letters of his daughter the young 
Infanta, who was instigated by the Queen of Spain loudly to 
demand an appanage for her husband at the expense of Austria, 
Fleuri yielded by degrees, and suffered the French plenipoten- 
tiary in Germany to transform his pacific mission into a mission 
of war and spoUation.^ 

1 Mim, de d'Argenaon, pp. S02-S31 ; Dndoa, M^, «eereCf. 
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An important event came to the aid of Belle-Isle. An Aus- 
trian army, assembled in Moravia, had at last made a descent on 
the plains of Silesia, and a first collision had taken place at MoU- 
witz, near Brieg (April 10, 1741). Tlie Prussian cavalry had 
been utterly routed ; and the King himself, drawn into the flight 
of his squadrons, had believed every thing lost. The value of the 
changes introduced among the infantry by the Prince of Anhalt 
was then seen.^ The Prussian battalions, manoeuvring, deploy- 
ing, or forming into squares with unknown precision and quick- 
ness, seemed ambulating batteries that tripled the fire by their 
quickness in loading, to use the expression of Frederick: the 
enemy's squadrons and battalions, already shaken by a frightful 
hail of bullets, were broken by their bayonets. The infantry 
alone, with its pieces of artillery attached to each battalion, after 
the example of Charles XII., recovered, and won the victory. The 
Austrians were driven back beyond the Neisse. 

Belle-Isle, who had received the marshal's b&ton to give him 
greater authority in Grermany, hastened to the camp of the con- 
queror to urge him to unite with France. Frederick hesitated : he 
would have preferred treating with Maria Theresa through the 
medium of the English, and would have still been satisfied with a 
part of Lower Silesia. Maria Theresa, less disheartened than irri- 
tated by a first reverse, again refused. She knew that public opin- 
ion in England had vehemently espoused her cause. King George 
n. had obtained from the parliament the means of executing his 
defensive compact with Austria; and the parliament had voted, 
besides a subsidy, & 300,000 to the Queen of Hungary. Russia, fall- 
ing from the hands of the aged Marshal Miinnich into those of the 
Duchess of Brunswick Bevern, the mother of the little Czar Ivan, 
also returned to the Austrian interests. While the Marshal de 
Belle-Isle was in Bavaria, whither he had gone to arrange a treaty 
between the only two claimants to the Austrian succession that had 

1 Frederick II. HiA. de Mm Temps, 1. 1, p. 102. Vaaban had combined the musket 
and the pike in a single weapon, the musket and bayonet ; a reform coinciding with 
the substitntion of the flint-lock for the inconvenient match-lock : the side-arms and the 
fire-arms had been thus not onlj combined, bat both improved. Vaaban had changed 
the arm8 of the infiuitrj : the Prince of Anhalt changed the tactics. He comprehended 
that their strength most lie, 1st, In the range and quickness of the firing : wherefore he 
divided the dense ranks of the battalion, made it three men deep, and caused them to 
load with iron ramrods. 2d, In the speed: wherefore he reestablished the cadence 
step, which was the secret of the unity and velocity of ^the Roman legions, and which 
had not been given to the modem armies. The cadenced step comprises the whole 
system of tactics, according to the opinion of a great general of the time, — the Marshal 
de Saxe. — See the Reveries of the Marshal de Saze. 
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yet declared themselves, the King of Spain and the Elector of Bava- 
ria (May 28, 1741), Frederick came to a decision, and signed, June 
5, a secret compact with France. Louis XV. guaranteed to him 
Lower Silesia, which was much the larger and better part of the 
province, in consideration of his renunciation of Berg and Jiilich, 
and the promise of his vote for the Imperial election of Charles 
of Bavaria. France promised to send two armies to Germany, — 
one to second the attack ou Austria projected by the Bavarians ; 
the other to prevent the Hanoverians and the Saxons from 
making a diversion against Brandenburg : she also pledged her- 
self to cause war to be declared by Sweden against Russia in 
order to retain the Russian forces in the North. 

The French government kept its word : two auxiliary armies, 
of forty thousand men each, crossed the Rhine in the course of 
August. The first, entering by the way of Swabia, put itself un- 
der the orders of the Elector of Bavaria, who had just occupied 
Passau. The second, commanded by the Marshal de Maillebois, 
the son of Desmaretz, pushed on to Westphalia. Before the 
battle of MoUwitz, the Queen of Hungary had succeeded in uniting 
in a pr(jject for the partition of Prussia, the King of England as 
the Elector of Hanover, the King of Poland as the Elector of 
Saxony, and the court of Russia ; but when the Swedes were seen 
attacking Russia by the way of Finland, and the French and the 
Bavarians advancing to assist the victorious Prussians, the Elect- 
or of Saxony suddenly changed sides, and supported the enemies 
of Austria : he was promised, for his share of the booty, Moravia, 
which was to be erected into a kingdom, and enlarged by a part 
of Lower Austria. King George II., despite the representations of 
Walpole, had hastened to his German States to put himself at the 
head of his Hanoverians, and of twelve thousand Hessians and Danes 
in the. pay of England. He did not wholly imitate his neighbor 
of Saxony; but, feeling himself too weak to await the onslaught 
of Maillebois, he solicited neutrality for Hanover, and promised not 

1 Commeicial agreements were concladed during the interval (April 25-Jtme 25, 
1741) between France and Sweden, between which there had been until then only 
political agreements. The port of Wismar was granted as a free entrepdt to French 
commerce, to the exclusion of every other nation. The aim was to establish a direct 
trade between France and Sweden, instead of employing the medium of the English, 
the Dutch, and the Hambuighers. The wines of France were substituted in Sweden 
for the wines of Portugal ; and France, on her side, demanded of S:weden the product 
of her mines and forests. This attempt, unfortunately, was not supported : the govern- 
ment of Louis XV. was incapable of persistency in good. A commercial treaty with 
Denmark was also made in August, 1742. — See Flassan, t. V. pp. 121-165. 
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to rote for the Grand Duke of Tuscany in the Electoral Diet. 
The army of Maillebois remained in Westphalia in order to 
watch over Hanover, and to protect the Electoral Diet convoked 
at Frankfort. Maria Theresa was thus deprived of all diversion 
in her favor. Lintz, Entz, all Upper Austria, fell in a few days, 
and almost without resistance, into the hands of the Franco-Bar 
varians (September). Already French parties had appeared a few 
leagues from Vienna, which was insufficiently garrisoned and 
fortified. 

The French invasion had fallen on Maria Theresa like a tliun- 
derbolt. Until the last moment, the daughter of Charles YI. 
had refused to believe the cabinet of Versailles capable of so cry- 
ing a violation of sworn faith, and so daring a resolution. Every 
thing seemed to announce the ruin of the House of Austria. It 
had no longer any allies but the English, who were at a distance ; 
no treasury ; scarcely any army ! All the regular resources were 
wanting ; and as to the extraordinary resources, the great out- 
bursts of enthusiasm that sometimes save nations whose national- 
ity is attacked — how ask them of the motley collection of dif- 
ferent peoples agglomerated in that artificial assemblage styled 
the Austrian monarchy ? Silesia already had surrendered ; Bo- 
hemia would suffer itself to be taken ; Austria itself seemed pas- 
sive. Maria Theresa weighed with a firm glance the last chance 
that remained to her. Beyond the Grermanic, Germano-Slavic, 
and Italian provinces, already partitioned in hope, and partly in 
fact, by diplomacy, extended vast, semi-barbarous countries, the 
possession of which, always contested either by Ottoman rivalry 
or by the rude liberty of the natives, had oftener been a peril 
than a source of strength to the Austrian monarchy, — the king- 
dom of Hungary with its dependencies. These warlike races had 
been agitating for the last two centuries at home, in their country, 
become the perpetual battle-field of the Turks and the Grermans. 
Maria Theresa divined with admirable instinct the advantage 
that might be derived from their martial genius by opening 
to them a broad career of glory and booty, and hurling them on 
Germany. The key of the cave that confined these tempests was 
in the hands of the Magyar aristocracy: how gain over these 
magnates, almost all of whom treasured in the recesses of their 
castles, the portrait, veiled with crape, of some ancestor decap- 
itated by the axe of Austria ? The heiress of the Hapsburgs did 
not despair. While all the other States of the monarchy were 
sending to her, at Vienna, the homttge that they were ready 
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to transfer, ou the morrow, to more successful masters, Maria The- 
resa went, in June, to Presburg, to seek the less ready but surer 
homage of the Hungarians : and there, before the assembled Diet, 
she took the famous oath of Andrew II.; that is to say, pro- 
claimed the reestablishment of the ancient Hungarian constitu- 
tion, abolished by her ancestor Leopold. She omitted only a 
single article, — that which authorized the Hungarians to take up 
arms, in defence of their privileges, against any sovereign who 
should infringe on them. The Diet did not exact its restoration. 
Another ancient law, likewise abrogated by Leopold, excluded 
women from the throne: the Diet proclaimed Maria Theresa 
King (June 25),^ a subterfuge in the style of the antique equivo- 
cations, and justified by the virile heart of the woman-king. 

This first ordeal had therefore been successful, and Hungary 
had already furnished some troops for the war in Silesia. On the 
entrance of the Franco-Bavarians into Austria, Maria Theresa re- 
turned from Vienna to Presburg, and presented herself before the 
Diet, clad in mourning, with the crown of St. Stephen on her 
head, and the sword of the kings of Hungary by her side. She 
addressed to the assembly a pathetic harangue in Latin, declaring 
that, abandoned by all her allies, her only hope was in the faith 
and valor of the Hungarians ; and that she confided her safety, and 
that of her children, to their hands. At the sight of this beauti- 
ful, courageous, and unfortunate young woman, and at her touch- 
ing words, the Magyar chiefs forgot that they had before them 
the grand-daughter of the tyrant Leopold :' they drew their sabres 
with enthusiasm, exclaiming, ^^Let us die for our king^ Maria 
Theresa! " and voted the levy en masse of Hungary. Touching 
but mad generosity of chivalric races ! The Hungarians and the 
Poles were to receive the same wages from Austria ! The Diet of 
Presburg refused to see that the dismemberment of the Austrian 
monarchy was the liberty of the kingdom of Hungary ; and that if 
the Magyars would not profit by circumstances to break with the 
race of Hapsburg, and to choose a national prince, — the son of Ra- 
koczi, for instance, — it was for the interest of their country, at least, 
to impose on Maria Theresa a peace which would reduce her to be 
truly the Queen of Hungary^ and no longer the heiress of the 
Emperors. 

1 The Hungarian Diet had accepted the Pragmatic Sanction as early as 1723. 
Concerning Maria Theresa in Hnngary, see Coxe, Mai§on d'Autriche, ch. ci. 

* Her father had slain their sires ; her sons were to slay their sons 1 It was Batthy- 
anyi, an ancestor of the martyr of 1849, Louis Batthyanyi, who first uttered the cry, 
**Moriamur pro rege noetro, Maria Theresa I '' 
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The enthusiastic appeal of the Diet was responded to, among 
the people, by an enthusiasm of another kind : the old passion for 
conquest and an adventurous career was aroused among these 
tribes scarcely tinged with civilization. Hungary and Austrian 
Slavonia rose ; and the people of the Lower Danube, from the 
Theiss, the Save, and the Drave, the sons of the companions of 
Arpad, and those of the savage lUyrians, began to precipitate to- 
wards the Upper Danube hosts of horse and foot, no longer formed 
in Imperial regiments, but organized according to their national 
customs, and fighting in the fashion of the Turks and the Tartars. 
Fifteen thousand regular soldiers and forty thousand members of 
irregular bauds put themselves in motion. 

The insurrection^ of Hungary would have come too late to save 
Austria had the invasion been well conducted, and had the Franco- 
Bavarians marched directly to Vienna ; but the Elector of Bavaria 
had neither the talent nor character befitting the important part 
that circumstances had led him to usurp. He dared not move 
immediately upon Vienna, for want of heavy artillery ; then he was 
afraid that the Saxons, his new allies, would seek to take possession 
of Bohemia on their own account, should he go to Vienna instead 
of Prague ; lastly, the aged Fleuri, fearing already lest the fu- 
ture Emperor might be too powerful if he possessed the capital of 
the Austrian monarchy, opposed the siege of Vienna. The spirit 
of jealousy and distrust, so common in coalitions, showed itself 
already in the most petty forms, which presented a striking con- 
trast to the greatness of the occasion. After a month's hesitation, 
the Franco-Bavarian army crossed the Danube, and proceeded to 
Bohemia : a detached corps alone remained to guard Upper Aus- 
tria (the end of October). 

The dissatisfaction of the King of Prussia was extreme : he had 
thought that the Franco-Bavarians, by advancing on Vienna, 
would rid him of the army defeated at MoUwitz, but not destroyed, 
which was still defending Upper Silesia against him, and which 
would not have failed to hasten to the aid of the capital. The 
injudicious operation of the Elector of Bavaria gave Frederick 
doubts thenceforth of the success of the coalition, — a success, more- 
over, that he did not desire complete ; for he feared, on his side, 
to see the French power too preponderant, and he would have 
gladly weakened Austria without destroying her. The result de- 
sired by Frederick, the evacuation of Silesia by the Austrians, \^as 

1 This is the first time that we find the words " insurrection " and " insai^g;ent8." 
The sense of " levy in a body '' is given them in oontemporaneoiis writers. 
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meanwhile obtained without fighting. The Austrian army fell 
back on Moravia, abandoning the fortified town of Neisse, which 
surrendered almost immediately. Frederick, directly after, put 
his troops into winter-quarters, despite the entreaty of his allies to 
second their Bohemian expedition. The allies were ignorant of 
the secret of his conduct ; which was, that the English diplomatic 
agents had at last persuaded Maria Theresa to make terms with 
the first of her enemies in order to be able to defend herself 
against the rest. By an agreement of October 9, the Queen of 
Hungary had ceded to the King of Prussia Lower Silesia, with the 
town of Neisse ; and Frederick had pledged himself to cease all 
participation in the war, regardless of the promises that he had 
made to France and Bavaria not to treat except with their con- 
sent. Sworn faith was to be a light thing to him throughout life. 
In truth, the author of the Anti-Machiavel compensated for his 
lack of fidelity by an act of Machiavellianism in an inverse direc- 
tion : while he forfeited his word, he urged the Saxons to keep 
theirs, and to fall upon Bohemia.^ 

The situation of the allies became, meanwliile, somewhat crit- 
ical by the defection of the King of Prussia, and, above all, by 
the incapacity of the Elector of Bavaria. The Elector had com- 
mitted a first mistake in not marching on Vienna : he committed 
a second in marching on Prague, instead of taking horse on the 
Danube, occupying Upper Austria with his right, and the entrance 
to Bohemia with his principal forces, and attacking Prague only 
with his left, reenforced by twenty thousand Saxons. The Aus- 
trians, who were massed on the confines of Moravia, Bohemia, and 
Austria, would have been unable to return to the interior of Bo- 
hemia had they encountered the main body of the Franco-Bava- 
rians between the marshes of the Upper Moldau and the Lausnitz, 
in the famous camps of Ziska ; but they found before them only 
insufficient and badly commanded forces, they broke these, cut 
them oflf from Upper Austria, and debouched into the Valley of the 
Moldau. Their army was composed of the troops returned from 
Silesia and all that could be drawn from the neighboring prov- 
inces. Tlie enthusiasm of Hungary had reacted on Vienna and the 
other countries of the Empire, and the levies and requisitions were 
eflfected with vigor and celerity. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
the husband of Maria Theresa, advanced to the aid of Prague. A 
single repulse would have driven back the allies into Saxony and 

1 Garden, t. m. p. 261 ; Froderick II. Hisi, de Mm Tempi, t I. ch. iii., ir. ; 
Mim, de Valori (ambassador of France in Pmssia), 1 1, p. 125. 
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the Upper Palatinate. It was impossible to besiege Pragae me- 
thodicfdly : the Elector of Bavaria received the bold counsel to 
attack the town by escalade. The author of this advice was 
Count Maurice de Saze, the natural son of the late King of Po- 
land, Augustus II., an adventurer full of fierce passion, violent 
ambition, and lofty martial inspiration. After causing himself to 
be elected Duke of Courland by the States of that sovereignty 
in 1726, and disputing his duchy with heroic temerity against 
Russia and Poland,^ he had enlisted in the service of France, 
had won distinction in the war of 1733, and was commanding one 
of the divisions of the army of the Danube. The Elector had at 
least the good sense to listen to Maurice. The author of the pro- 
ject was also its executioner. Maurice de Saxe took for his second 
in the enterprise a man who had nothing in common with him but 
courage, — Lieutenant-Colonel Chevert, an officer sprung from the 
ranks of the people, who was virtue itself in a corrupt age, as 
Maurice was unbridled passion. The city was defended only by 
bastioned walls and dry fosses. During the night of November 
25, while the attention of the garrison was diverted by different 
attacks, Chevert silently scaled a bastion at the head of a few 
grenadiers, repulsed the enemy who had hastened tliither at the 
cries of the sentinels, seized a neighboring gate, and opened it to 
the French cavalry of Maiuice. The Saxons entered the town 
at another point ; and the garrison, few in numbers, laid down 
their arms. The generals preserved the city from sacking and 
pillage : this was notable progress in military customs. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, who had arrived within a few miles of 
Prague, fell back precipitately towards the Upper Moldau and the 
Lausnitz. The Elector of Bavaria caused himself to be crowned 
King of Bohemia.^ 

Prague, in fact, had given Bohemia to its conquerors ; but a 
general was needed to sustain and push this advantage. There 
was none. Maurice de Saxe had only an inferior command ; and 
the Marshal de Belle-Isle, who understood war perhaps more 
thoroughly than diplomacy, and who was to have taken the direc- 
tion of the army in the name of the Elector, was disappointed 
in his hopes of glory by his ill health. After hastening sick from 
Frankfort to Prague, he felt himself unable to endure the fatigues 

1 Poland still exercised a nominal suzerainty over Courland. Russia ruled there in 
fiMt, and had expelled Maurice de Saxe to install Bieren, the minister and lover of the 
Czarina Anne. 

s D'Espagnac, Hist, du marichal de Scat, t. L liv. iv. 
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of war, and was compelled to ask the French cabinet to send an- 
other marshal in his place. It sent the aged Broglie, a true wreck 
of a soldier, wlio had had two attacks of apoplexy, and who was 
devoid of consistency and the power of combination. Scarcely 
had Broglie joined the army, when the Austriaus, reenforced daily 
by new levies, resumed the oflFensive at all points. Six thousand 
regular soldiers and Groat partisans entered Bavaria through the 
Tyrol, and spread terror there ; twenty thousand soldiers, drawn 
partly from Hungary and partly from the garrisons of Lombardy, 
advanced from Vienna to recover Lower Austria ; lastly, the prin- 
cipal army threatened the position of the allies in Bohemia. 

The allies raised new appeals to Frederick 11. Frederick re- 
sponded to them, and betrayed his engagements to Maria The- 
resa as he had betrayed his engagements to France. He excuses 
himself, in the History of My Times ^ on the plea that the court 
of Vienna had been first to forfeit its word by divulging their 
agreement, which was to have remained secret. His true motives 
were to extort the cession of Upper Silesia, and to prevent the 
Austrians from regaining the advantage over the allies. He pre- 
cipitated an army upon Moldavia, which entered Olmutz, Decem- 
ber 26, and hastened in person to Dresden and Prague to concert 
operations with the Saxons and the Franco-Bavarians. The plan 
which he caused to be adopted was to join sixteen thousand Sax- 
ons and five thousand French to the Prussians in Moravia, and 
to throw this combined army upon Lower Austria, which would 
release Upper Austria and Bavaria; but, before this junction 
could be eflfected, the seven or eight thousand Franco-Bavarians * 
that were occupying Upper Austria had been driven back into 
Lintz by twenty thousand Austro-Hungarians, and their com- 
mander Segur had too hastily capitulated, and evacuated Lintz, 
promising that his troops should not bear arms for a year (Jan- 
uary 23, 1742). The main body of the troops that had recon- 
quered Lintz invaded Bavaria, which the mountaineers of the 
Tyrol attacked at the same time on the opposite side. The war 
had become popular in the greater part of the Austrian provinces, 
which the allies had claimed the right of partitioning like flocks of 
sheep, without offering the people any thing that could render the 
change of masters advantageous to them. The Elector, Charles of 
Bavaria, was elected Emperor under sad auspices meanwhile at 

1 Tho Elector of Bavaria, who had promiBed to raise twenty-eight thouand men, 
had at first pat in the field only twelve thousand, although aided by a subsidy of six 
millions from France. — Hitt, de la Quart cb 1 741 , p. 82. 
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Frankfort (January 24). On the day after the coronation of the 
Emperor Charles VII. (February 12), the bands of Maria Theresa 
entered Munich, a presage of the short duration of the transfer of 
the Empire to other hands than those of the sovereigns of Austria. 

The plan of Frederick, well executed, might have compensat- 
ed for these reverses ; but the King of Prussia was badly sec- 
onded by his allies. The French division, which Broglie had 
granted him with a very ill grace, was soon recalled to the inte- 
rior of Bohemia, where the French troops melted away under 
fever ; and the Saxons, who did not suffer less, once in Moravia, 
would proceed no farther. Frederick could hurl to the gates of 
Vienna only a body of partisans, and not an army. He indem- 
nified himself by laying waste Moravia, from which he took men, 
money, horses, — every thing thisit he could take. He had no in- 
terest in sparing this country, like Silesia, since he had not the 
hope of keeping it. He had improved upon his father's system 
of recruital by carrying oflf the young men from the countries 
that he invaded, and incorporating them by force into his 
army. With an army thus constituted, Frederick would have 
risked much in case of a repulse. In the month of April, har- 
assed by the Hungarian bands, and having no confidence in the 
Saxons, he abandoned Moravia, and fell back on Bohemia. The 
war was concentrated in Bohemia and Bavaria. A new corps of 
ten thousand French, a very insufficient aid, had crossed the 
Rhine in March, and forced the Austrians to evacuate the greater 
part of the Bavarian territory, which they had ravaged with the 
utmost barbarity. ^ 

The general state of affairs, however, was sensibly modified in 
favor of Austria. Turkey, far from profiting by the peril of 
Maria Theresa, observed the treaty of 1739 with a fidelity that 
shamed the Christian princes. The diversion effected by Sweden 
against Russia, in behalf of France, had begun by a defeat in 
Finland (September, 1741); since which, a successful conspir- 
acy at St. Petersburg had overthrown the young Czar Ivan, and 
raised to the throne the second daughter of Peter the Great, the 
Czarina Elizabeth (December 6, 1741). This revolution, which 
was the signal for a fierce Muscovite reaction against tlie rule of 
foreigners, — of the German ministers and generals, — and which 
threatened to shake the work of Peter the Great wliile crowning 
his daughter,' had at first appeared destined to be advantageous 

1 Elizabeth, in her mani^to issaed on the day of her accession, declared that the 
throne belonged to her by right of birth : this also was a reaction against Peter the 
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to French policy ; but this was not the case. English diplomacy 
prevailed at St. Petersburg, and the new Russian ministers vigor- 
ously prosecuted the war against Sweden. Another revolution, 
much less violent, but more important to the Queen of Hungary, 
had just thrown the aged Meuri into consternation. The minis- 
ter who had given England twenty years of material prosperity 
and political corruption, Robert Walpole, had at last fallen after 
a desperate struggle. The minister of peace could not be the 
minister of war. The war had occurred in spite of him, against 
his wishes : he was not trusted to carry it on. The maritime 
events of 1741, little in conformity with the hopes of England, 
and the capitulation of Hanover, which wounded the pride of the 
English through their King, were imputed to him by public opin- 
ion. The capture of Porto Bello by Admiral Vernon had been 
the beginning of a great plan for the seizure of the Isthmus of 
Panama. Commodore Anson had been commissioned to complete 
the occupation of the isthmus by attacking it on the opposite side 
by the way of the Pacific Ocean, while Vernon pushed his con- 
quests on the mainland and in the West Indies ; but Anson saw 
the best part of his little squadron wrecked and dispersed by the 
tempests of Cape Horn, and was unable to attack Panama.^ Ver- 
non, despite the great forces that had been sent him, failed in his 
attack on Carthagena (April, 1741), then on the Island of Cuba, 
and lastly on Panama, which he had attempted to take by land by 
transporting his land forces across the isthmus. These reverses, 
the more painful to England, inasmuch as her enemies had resist- 
ed her w:A very feeble resources, contrasted singularly with the 
exploits of the privateers and sailors of Louis XIV. in these same 
countries : the cool courage of the English seemed little fitted for 
such adventures. 

England threw all the blame upon Walpole. He had not, it 
was said, reenforced Vernon soon enough : he did not know how 
to protect commerce, which was destroyed by a multitude of Basque 
or French privateers under the Spanish flag (Voltaire pretends 
that a single English privateer captured, on its side, twenty-six 



Great, who, by his famous ukase of February, 1722, had substituted, for hereditary 
transmission according to blood, the choice of the successor by the reigning prince. — 
See Rousset, t XVI. p. 511. A French surgeon, Lestooq, was the principal ad- 
viser of Elizabeth in- this crisis. 

1 He indemnified himself by capturing in the China Sea the rich galleon of the 
Philippines, freighted with more than seven millions' worth of property ; and did not re- 
turn to Enghind until 1744, after having made his celebrated voyage around the world. 
VOL. I. 29 
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millions from Spain). Walpole made imheard-of efforts to 
sustain himself: he demanded three millions from Fleuri to buy 
over the leaders of the opposition ; ^ but this means, so long effi- 
cacious, was finally worn out : whether from patriotism or ambition, 
some refused to sell themselves ; others, having done so, broke off 
the bargain. Walpole, on the point of being impeached, retired, 
and was replaced by Lord Carteret, a violent adversary of Franco 
(February, 1742). One of the first acts of the new cabinet was 
to increase the navy to forty thousand sailors, and the army to 
sixty-two thousand five hundred soldiers, besides the Hanoverian 
and Hessian auxiliaries ; ' a subsidy of X500,000 was voted to 
Maria Theresa ; sixteen thousand English were despatched with- 
out delay to the Austrian Netherlands ; then a like number of 
Hanoverians was taken into the pay of England, as if to menace 
the north of France ; and the cabinet of Saint James acted so 
warmly on Holland, that the States-Gteneral, contrary to the senti- 
ment of the most enlightened patriots and of several of the United 
Provinces, voted a subsidy to Maria Theresa, and thus took the 
first steps towards a war with France, — a war which could not but 
be fatal to the liberty and all the true interests of the United 
Provinces. 

As soon as France had interfered to make an Emperor and to rule 
(Jermany by arms, the vehement intervention of England in an in- 
verse direction had become inevitable : the German interests of 
George H. and the old British jealousy could not fail to harmonize. 
England prepared to play in fact the first part in this war, under the 
titleof the auxiliary of Maria Theresa, as France was playing it on the 
opposite side, under the title of the auxiliary of the new Emperor. 
The expenditures of Great Britain were increased as early as this 

1 The curious letter written by him to Fleuri on this occasion has been preserred. 
" I am paying/' he says, " a subsidy to half the members of the parliament to keep 
them within the bounds of peace ; but as the King has not money enough, and as 
those to whom I do not give it declare themselves openly in favor of war, it is expedi- 
ent that your Eminence should send me three millions Toumois to weaken the voices 
of those that make the most outcry. Gold is a metal that soothes the most warlike 
blood. There is not a fierce warrior in the parliament that a pension of j£2,000 would 
not render very pacific. This is certain, — if England declares war, you will be forced 
to pay subsidies to other powers, without taking into account the fact that the success 
of the war may be uncertain ; while, by sending me the money, you buy peace from 
the first party." — Memoirs of Walpole, cited byFlassan, Hist, de la Dipiam. Jranpaise, 
t. V. p. 185. The event proved that passions and opinions do not always yield to 
covetous interests, as Walpole imagined. 

s England lost her Danish auxiliaries during the interval, Denmark having treated 
with France. 
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year to nearly ^6,000,000, obtained by a tax of twenty per cent on 
the landed income, a tax on malt, the use of a part of the sinking 
ftind, and a loan of Xl,600,000 from the bank. As to the French 
government, it had reestablished the income-tax, August 29, 1741,^ 
and created new lik-rentes on the city. 

The Cardinal de Fleuri saw, with all the emotion of which his 
cold nature was capable, the external policy of twenty-seven 
years crumbling, and France ready to recommence her tradi- 
tional struggle with her great and ancient enemy, transformed for 
some time into a doubtful ally. He felt how few resources he 
had prepared for this grave contingency. Another important 
event redoubled the alarm of the aged minister, — the defection 
of the King of Prussia. The great diversion against Vienna once 
foiled, Frederick had thought only of doing again what he had 
already done in October, 1741. His father's treasury was well- 
nigh exhausted. Prussia was too poor to find it possible to exist 
by loans or extraordinary taxeSy and Frederick was by no means 
disposed to ruin himself for allies that knew how to do so little 
for themselves. When he returned from Moravia to Bohemia, 
he had his conditions of peace fully decided in his mind ; but he 
felt the necessity of first humbling the pride of Maria Theresa by 
a new victory. While part of the Austrian forces held the French 
in check on the Moldau, another army corps marched against the 
Prussians near the Upper Ett>e. Frederick went to meet them, 
and gave battle. May 17, near Czaslau. The Austrians were 
the second time defeated. The Prussian cavalry this time 
showed itself worthy of the infantry. The latter, with its triple 
ranks of musketry, fired so rapidly and with so true an aim, that 
almost two entire Austrian and Hungarian regiments were 
stretched on the ground before the post of a Prussian corps which 
they had attacked. Frederick attained his end. Maria Theresa 
yielded to the entreaties of English diplomacy, which had the 
greater right to assume an authoritative tone with her, inasmuch 
as it was beginning to aid her more vigorously. The Queen of 
Hungary ceded all Silesia, except Troppau, Jagerndorf, and Tes- 
chen : the preliminaries of peace between Austria and Prussia 

1 This time, the declaration of the tax-payers was not deemed sufficient : the lists 
were fixed according to the estimate of the incomes made by the officers of the intend- 
ant. This was falling into the contrary excess. The tithe yielded twenty-three 
millions in the pays d' election alone. As during the war of 1733, the privileges of the 
clergy were nominally maintained in consideration of considerable gratuities ; a first 
gratuity of twelve millions being made in 1742 ; then a second, of sixteen millions. — 
See Bailli, Hitt, ftnancihn, 1. 11. p. 121 ; and Journal de Louis XV. p. 199. 
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were signed June 11. Frederick excused himself as well as he 
could to the Cardinal do Fleuri, and protested, that, in abandoning 
through necessity the alliance of France, he did not abandon her 
interests. He was, at least, fully determined to oontinue his 
system of oscillation between France and Austria, and did not in- 
tend to withdraw definitively from the lists.^ 

For the moment, his defection, imitated by the Elector of Sax- 
ony, was productive of baleful consequences to the French. The 
Marshal de Broglie, despite the advice of Belle-Isle, who had re- 
turned to the army, had persisted in extending his quarters over 
sixteen leagues of land along the Moldau.' A few days before the 
signature of the preliminaries with Prussia, the Austrian generals, 
knowing the state of the negotiations, and no longer dreading 
any thing from Frederick, united the army defeated at Czaslau 
with the corps that had opposed the French, fell on the posts of 
Broglie, forced the crossing of the Moldau, and drove back Brog- 
lie from Frauenburg upon Prague, after capturing his equipt^s : 
all the stragglers were massacred by the Hungarian and Slavonic 
bands (June 4-18). The Austrian forces, about forty thousand 
regular soldiers and twenty-five thousand partisans or insurgents^ 
soon hemmed in, under the guns of Prague, the French army, re- 
duced to less than twenty-five thousand men. Fleuri, terrified, 
hastily despatched instructions to the Marshal de Belle-Isle, con- 
cluding with the words, " Peace, monsieur, at whatever price it 
may be ! " Belle-Isle requested a conference of the Field-Marshal 
Konigsegg, and proposed a preliminary agreement for the evacuar 
tion of Bohemia (July 2). Konigsegg referred him to his sover^ 
eign, and received, a few days after, a pitiable letter from Fleuri. 
^' I think it incumbent on me," said the aged minister, *^ to express 
to your Excellency the extreme sorrow with which I have learned 
that I am regarded at Vienna as the principal author of the dis- 
turbances that are agitating (Germany. . . . Your court does not 
render me justice. Many know how much I was opposed to the 
course that was pursued, and that I was in some sort forced to 
consent to it by the very pressing motives that were alleged. Your 
Excellency . . . will easily divine who it was that set every en- 
gine in motion to induce the King to enter into a league which was 
so contrary to my tastes and principles " (July 11). This shame- 
ful dotage, by which Fleuri denounced to the court of Vienna the 
very plenipotentiary commissioned to negotiate with it, and which 

» Frederick II., Hist, deMon Temps, 1. 1, ch. vi. tu. ; Valori, 1. 1, pp. 157-165 ; Fka- 
Ban, t. V. p. 153. 
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terminated by an appeal to the moderation and almost to the 
clemency of Austria, was inmiediately made public by the order 
of Maria Theresa, and rendered the cabinet of Versailles the 
laughing-stock of Europe. The Queen of Hungary refused to 
treat unless the army of Bohemia surrendered itself prisoner. 
In her turn, she suffered the decisive moment to escape. By 
ceding to the Emperor Austrian Swabia, a possession remote and 
difficult of defence, she might have secured all the rest of the pa- 
ternal inheritance, and imposed on the Franco-Bavarians the con- 
dition of aiding her to recapture Silesia. Her passionate heart pur- 
sued its vengeance, and not its interests.^ 

Maria Tlieresa would have been cruelly punished ere long, had 
she been forced to deal with other adversaries than Fleuri and 
Broglie. The Austrian infantry was ruined before Prague, and 
before the French camp defended with terrible energy by the 
troops of Broglie and Belle-Isle. The bloody and victorious sorties 
from Prague redeemed the honor of our banners compromised at 
Lintz, and responded worthily to the insolent sununons to lay 
down our arms. Our troops, however, suffered not less than the 
enemy ; but, during this time, the other French army, which had 
wintered in Westphalia, passed the spring in inaction, and then 
been recalled from beyond the Rhine to observe the Anglo-German 
forces that were assembling in Belgium, — the army of Maillebois, 
— had returned to the interior of Germany, and was marching 
towards Bohemia. In the first part of September, the Austrians 
raised the blockade of Prague, and moved to meet Maillebois. 
Broglie and Belle-Isle sallied forth in the enemy's rear. Every 
thing presaged a disaster to the Austrians, provided that the lead- 
ers of the two French armies did their duty. Broglie succeeded 
only in preventing the execution of an excellent plan of Belle- 
Isle for capturing the siege park of the enemies on their retreat : 
as to Maillebois, his hands were tied ! The cabinet of Vienna, 
suddenly mollified in the presence of peril, had reopened negotia- 
tions ; and Fleuri had forbidden Maillebois to advance, or to risk 
any thing. The Grand Duke of Tuscany and Konigsegg thus had 
time to recall from Bavaria the best part of the Austi*ian corps 
that was holding the field there, and to plant themselves in a 
strong position in the forests and mountains that separate the 
Upper Palatinate from Bohemia. When Fleuri finally perceived 
that he had been trifled with, it was too late, or at least the 
chances of success had become much more doubtful. Maillebois, 

1 FUbmui, t V. p. 160 ; D'£8pag:iiac, t L p. 857 ; Valori, t. IL p. 169. 
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bound by his timid instructions, renounced the junction with 
Broglie and Bclle-Islc ; fell back on Bavaria, where he completed 
the almost entire expulsion of the Austrians, and established his 
army there for the winter (the end of October). A part of the 
Austrian army repaired to Prague, and again shut in Belle-Isle, 
at last rid of his colleague, who had gone, says Valori, " to cany 
into the army of Bavaria the spirit of disorder and madness with 
which he had done so much harm in Bohemia."' He had re- 
ceived the command of this army in the place of Maillebois. 

Belle-Isle soon found himself in a situation almost as critical 
as before the diversion of Maillebois. Confined, with a force de- 
creasing from day to day, in a great city, the population of which 
was in favor of the enemy ;* harassed by the Hungarian and Sla- 
vonian bands that intercepted all communication and revictualling, 
— he could nevertheless have maintained himself in Prague until 
spring. The enemy's corps, that was observing rather than besie- 
ging him, was not superior to his own ; but the cabinet of Ver- 
sailles despatched orders to him to evacuate Prague at any price. 
He was forced to obey : he adroitly concealed his design from the 
Austrian general, and sallied forth from the city, December 16, 
with fourteen thousand shattered troops, leaving at Prague the 
sick and wounded, unable to be transported, under the guard of 
a handful of soldiers commanded by the brave Ghevert. The 
cold was intense ; and Belle-Isle had been far from taking the pre- 
cautions to protect his men against it, exacted by prudence and 
humanity. Every thing was covered with snow and ice ; and the 
Austrians had cut off the defiles, and broken down the bridges oii 
the two highways of the mountaiYious country that led to Eger, 
the last town of Bohemia on the side of the Upper Palatinate. 
Fortunately, however, the main body of the Austrian forces was 
on the right bank of the Moldau, and was unable to cross on ac- 
count of the ice that was drifting in the river ; and Belle-Isle had 
to oppose only five or six thousand hussars and Slavonians scat- 
tered along the left bank. He repulsed them in the plain, then 
avoided them on the mountain by taking an unfrequented road 
between the two highways to Eger. The column reached this 
town, thirty-eight leagues from Prague, after ten days of inex- 

i Frederick II., Hist, de Mon Temps, 1. 1, p. 278; Valori, t. L p. 174; D'Espagnac, 
1. 1. liv. V. 

2 This disposition was not general in Bohemia. Frederick n. says that the peas- 
ants inclined more to the Bavarian Emperor than to Maria Theresa. Advantage waa 
not taken of this to raise recmits. 
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pressible sufibring. The road was strewn with soldiers that had 
perished of cold or hunger ; many more died or had their frozen 
limbs amputated in the hospitals of Eger ; a still greater number 
never recovered from the sufferings that they had endured. 
Among these last was a young officer of the royal regiment (of 
infantry), who continued to languish till life became extinct, at 
thirty-two. He was an irreparable loss to France. This young 
unknown, Vauvenargues, was, perhaps, the man of all others 
who would have exercised the most salutary influence on the 
French mind of the eighteenth century : he was carried off at 
the moment when the first flowers of his genius were beginning 
to open. We shall soon recur to this pure and touching figure, 
that appeared but for an instant among us, to leave us eternal re- 
grets. 

An heroic incident casts a ray of glory on this painful retreat. 
Ghevert, left in Prague with a garrison of men, for the most part, 
incapable of bearing arms, was summoned to surrender at discre- 
tion. " Tell your general," he replied to the bearer of the Aus- 
trian flag of truce, ^' that, if he does not grant me the honors of 
war, I will set fire to the four corners of Prague, and bury myself 
beneath its ruins." The capitulation was granted, to the great 
displeasure of the implacable Maria Theresa ; and Chevert re- 
joined Belle-Isle with his train of invalids. While a frivolous 
court was consoling itself for our losses and himiiliations by lam- 
pooning our generals, a plebeian officer thus showed himself, in 
the military decline of the monarchy, the precursor of tho 
Hoches, the Marceaus, and the Desaixes. 

Belle-Isle brought back to France, in the beginning of 1743, 
twelve thousand worn-out men, the wrecks of more than fifty 
thousand soldiers, who, well commanded, would have sufficed to 
overthrow the Austrian monarchy in its first confusion. The 
abandonment of Bohemia presaged that of Bavaria. 

Tlie year 1742 had ended unhappily for France and her allies. 
In the North, the enterprise to which Sweden had been incited, 
without taking into account her real weakness, and without secur- 
ing for her the indispensable cooperation of Turkey, had ended 
only in disaster. Since a species of aristocratic republic had 
replaced the monarchical power, Sweden no longer possessed an 
army, and she had been induced to commit the folly of attacking 
Russia with militia. The Swedes, defeated in every encounter, 
were compelled to evacuate Finland by capitulation (August, 
1742) : the following year, in order to obtain peace and the par- 
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tial restitution of Finland through English mediation, they were 
forced to humiliate themselves so far as to receive a king from 
the hands of Russia. The treaty of peace imposed on them the 
election of the Duke of Holstein Eutin, the Lutheran bishop of 
Lubeck, and allied to the Imperial House of Russia, as successor 
to the throne. The family alliance contracted by Peter the Great 
with the House of Holstein was a means and a formidable pretext 
for interfering in the internal af&irs of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Lower Saxony.^ 

The war had not commenced in Italy until the summer of 
1742 ; and there the blind ambition of the court of Spain and 
the weakness of the French cabinet had annulled in advance the 
principal chance of success by alienating the King of Sardinia. 
Charles Emmanuel would have asked nothing better than to act 
in concert with the Bourbons against Austria ; but on becoming 
certain that the Queen of Spain, despite her promises, desired 
every thing for her younger son, he yielded to the entreaties of 
the English, and returned to Maria Theresa : while formally mak- 
ing a reservation of his claims to Milanais, he promised to defend 
this province against the Spaniards. The latter had, as allies, the 
King of Naples and the Duke of Modena: all the other Italian 
States had declared themselves neutral. The husband of Maria 
Theresa himself, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, had taken this course 
in order to preserve his duchy. The Spaniards had made prepara- 
tions for a double attack, — an army, landed at the presides of 
Tuscany, under the protection of a Franco-Spanish fleet which 
the English had not been in a position to attack, was to move 
against the territory of Parma and Milanais after having been 
reenforced by the Neapolitan troops; another corps, passing 
through the south of France, was to enter Piedmont by the way 
of Nice. The cabinet of Versailles, both through economy and 
through the hope of gaining Charles Emmanuel anew, furnished 
no contingent this year to Spain. The Austro-Piedmontese anti- 
cipated the Hispano-Neapolitans in Lombardy : they invaded the 
territory of Modena, and drove back the Spaniards upon the Pon- 
tifical territory. At the same time, an English squadron threats 
ened to bombard Naples if King Carlos did not withdraw from 

1 Denmark had attempted to profit by the misfortunes of Sweden to reestablish the 
union of Calmar, by securing the election of the crown prince of Denmark as suc- 
cessor to the throne of Sweden. Bossia caused the failure of this project, which 
would have been so salutary to Scandinayia and to all Europe. — See Frederick IE., 
Hist, de Mm Temps, 1. 1, p. 284; t. II. p. 17. 
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tho Spanish alliance. The Eang of Naples yielded to this barbsr 
rous menace, and recalled his troops (July-August, 1742). The 
attack against Piedmont by the way of Nice likewise failed : the 
Infant, Don Philip, repulsed in this direction, invaded Savoy by 
the way of Dauphiny, — an easy conquest, but one that did not 
give him the key of Italy (September, 1742-January, 1743). 

The year 1748 opened with an event that excited great expec- 
tations in Europe. The man who had taken in hand the gov- 
ernment of France at an already advanced period of life, and 
who had persisted in keeping it to an age of which our political 
history offers no other example (the Cardinal de Fleuri), expired, 
January 29, in his ninetieth year, the seventeenth of his ministry. 
He had ruled almost as long as Richelieu or Mazarin. His rule, 
however, had resembled theirs only as decrepitude resembles 
manhood.^ He would be styled wise if voluntarily short-sighted 
selfishness could be called wisdom, and if passion for power, without 
the great thoughts and moral vigor which make almost a virtue 
of ambition, could be excused. We have examined elsewhere 
his economical administration: had he maintained with perse- 
verance the pacific system in which he gloried, we might give him 
credit for the blessings of peace, while reproaching him for hav- 
ing forgotten that a great nation which does not wish to attack 
should always be ready for defence ; but he neither knew how to 
prepare for war nor for peace. Drawn into a conflict in spite of 
himself, he did much more than he desired, much less than it was 
necessary to do, to decide the success of this conflict, directed it 
deplorably from the recesses of his cabinet, and left France en- 
dangered by a war that was increasing from day to day ; having 
lost the renown for moderation, justice, and pacific spirit, that he 
had designed to secure for himself, without winning a reputation for 
active and conquering power. If the Continental war had already 
shown the effects of his bad guidance, maritime affairs were soon 
to manifest its more fatal consequences. 

1 He had, howeyer, a moral advantage orer his iUvstriona predeoeason : he was the 
first of our miniatera who lired without pomp, and died poor. Hia indifierenoe to 
money is something remarkable in a nature ao little eleTated in emej other reapect 
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SECTION n. — LOUIS XV. CONTINUATION AND END OF THE WAB OF 
THE AUSTBUN SUCCESSION. 

1748-1748. 

The power of a single man was succeeded in the council by a 
sort of anarchy. Louis XY. reiterated the declaration of his in- 
tention of governing alone that he bad already made on the very 
accession of Fleuri, adding, this time, that he should no longer have 
a prime minister,^ and kept his word as to the latter point. The 
sole result was, that there ceased to be any unity in the govern- 
ment. Louis XY. did not sustain for a week the effort of will 
that his great grandfather had sustained for more than half 
a century, — not because the mind and the judgment, the 
comprehensive faculties, were not developed in him ; but be- 
cause the active faculties, those that come from the heart, were 
never developed. The need of action, the sentiment of duty, 
self-esteem, and the desire of justifying himself in his own 
eyes and in the eyes of others, were always wanting in this un- 
happily constituted man, who never had confidence either in 
others or himself. He brought to his council an abstracted and 
uncertain mind : much was said there, scarcely any thing was de- 
cided ; and each of the special ministers was almost sovereign in 
his own department, while the two ministers without departments 
vainly aspired to direct affairs in general. One was the shame- 
less Tencin, become cardinal and archbishop of Lyons in recom- 
pense for his services against the Jansenists, and minister in 
recompense for his flattery of the aged Fleuri. There was not 
the stuff in him for a Dubois : vice did not suffice for this. The 
other, ofteuer listened to, was the Marshal de Noailles, still fertile 
in ingenious projects, but less and less capable, in proportion as 
he grew older, of connecting, following out, and realizing his ideas, 
which were like flashes of light in a fog. A retired personage, 
without official title, the Duke de Richelieu, from the pander of 
the King aspired to become his counsellor, and obtained at mo- 
ments a considerable influence, owing to the support of a new 
mistress recently installed with eclat. 

I Chanrelin had succeeded in forwarding to the King a memorial in" justification 
of himself: the men who surrounded Louis XIY. represented the illustrious exile to 
him as an ambitious man who designed to govern him, and to impose himself on him 
as prime minister. Distrustful, like all weak minds, Louis replied onlj by aggra- 
yating the exile of ChauTelin. 
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The ministers with departments nevertheless remained masters 
of the whole current of aflFairs. They were six in number, — the 
chancellor, the comptroller-general, and the four secretaries of 
State. The comptroller-general, Orri, was a lover of order, 
upright, but harsh, a prey to the revenue farmers, acquainted 
only with his financial routine, and understanding nothing of 
maritime and colonial interests, which were, in great part, under 
his jurisdiction ; the Indian Company being in his department. 
The foreign aflFairs were in the hands of a lettered and erudite 
man, but one without political capacity, — Amelot, who was gov- 
erned by the minister of the marine, Phelippeaux de Maurepas, 
the son of the too famous J^rSme de Pontchartrain.* Maurepas, 
born a minister, so to speak, and spoiled from childhood by the 
court, amused the King by his elegant and facile wit, but revived 
the marine little except in words. Frivolous and corrupt, al- 
though capable of a certain activity, he was as incapable as Riche- 
lieu of seriousness and solidity. He had espoused the passions 
of the Queen of Spain in order to secure for himself a support 
abroad. The interests of commerce and the marine were stifled 
between him and Orri. In the unimportant ministry of the 
aflFairs of the S(xalled reformers, the King's household, and the 
lettres de cachety figured a cousin of Maurepas, Phelippeaux de 
Saint-Plorentin, the son of the La VrilliSre of 1685, an hereditary 
persecutor, the pensioner of the assembly of the clergy, who, 
become absolute master in his department, was about to let loose 
against the Protestants a persecution more horrible and more 
obstinate than that of Monsieur le Due. The ministry of war, 
left vacant by the death of the obscure Breteuil, had just been 
given, on the contrary, to a man of sense, somewhat frivolous, 
but brilliant, liberal, and open to new ideas, — the Count d'Argen- 
son, one of the sons of the celebrated lieutenant of police. D'Ar- 
genson, the friend of the philosophers, who, in concert with Riche- 
lieu, summoned Voltaire to the court, and sought to make him a 
diplomatist, by the side of Saint-Plorentin, pensioned by the clergy 
for hunting down the Huguenots, — this was chaos ! 

Lastly, another minister, the first in rank, the last perhaps in 
influence on the general policy, was the Chancellor d'Aguesseau, 
restored to the possession of the seals on the fall of Chauvelin, in 
1737. This personage, who was far from having among his con- 

1 Saint-Simon, while causing the expulsion of the &ther during the Regency, had 
secured the maintenance of the survivorship to the son ; thus sanctioning the greatest 
of the abuses against which he protests so loudly in his Memoirs. 
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temporaries an importance corresponding to the great name that 
has been given him, numbered in his pubKc life three strongly 
marked periods. The brilliant and courageous magistrate of the 
first epoch had become, in the second, a mediocre, over-scnipulous, 
and vacillating minister : he had shown himself, as Saint-Simon 
wittily calls him, the father of difficulties^ and the man of all 
others least fitted for public affairs at a critical moment. In the 
third period, he retrieved his reputation by withdrawing from poli- 
tics, which he did not understand, and confining himself to his 
special ministry, in which he rendered important services by in- 
troducing unity, not into the laws of Prance, which would have 
been far beyond his power and even his desires, but at least into 
the interpretation of these laws, which varied from one tribunal to 
another, thus adding greatly to the inconveniences of the diversity 
of the local laws. The unity of jurisprudence was a step towards 
the unity of legislation which D ' Aguesseau would assuredly have 
regarded as a rash Utopian scheme. 

The aspect of affikirs was not reassuring at the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1743. Austria, whose States found themselves rid of 
invasion, was preparing to renew her attack on the States of the 
Emperor. The King of England had broken the neutrality of 
Hanover, and crossed the Channel to take command of the Anglo- 
German army assembled in Belgium in the autunm of 1742, — an 
army that would have greatly embarrassed the French govern- 
ment, had it attacked our frontiers before winter. The want of 
success of the aggressions against the Spanish colonies roused the 
English to strike a blow on the Continent that would at once 
humble Prance and Spain. Their diplomacy endeavored to stir up 
all Europe: it succeeded only too well in Holland. The Orange 
and English party, that saw in the war a chance of reestablishing 
the stadtholdership, rekindled the old popular passions against 
Prance, and, gold and intrigue aiding, wrung from the States-Gen- 
eral the engagement to furnish twenty thousand auxiliaries to 
Maria Theresa (May, 1743). Never did people commit a grosser 
mistake : Holland risked, for a cause that was absolutely foreign 
to her, her political liberty and her commerce, which was enriched 
by her neutrality between England and Spain. 

When this unhappy resolution was adopted, the Anglo-German 
army had quitted Belgium and gained the Rhine, despite the lively 
remonstrances of Prederick II. against the entrance of the Eng- 
lish into the Empire. The King of Prussia would have gladly 
restrained Holland, and induced the Germanic Diet to interpose 
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its arbitration, and to levy an army of neutralitp; but the ecclesi* 
astical electors and the petty German princes were already re- 
lapsing into their habits of obsequious deference to Austria, and 
Frederick was unable to obtain any thing of importance. The 
Anglo-German army, consisting of thirty-nine thousand men in 
the pay of England, of whom twenty-seven thousand were native 
Englishmen, and ten thousand Austrians, crossed the Rhine, May 
14, in order to cut off the army of Bavaria from France while the 
Austrian army attacked it in front. A new French army, which 
had had for its nucleus the remnants of the troops from Bohemia, 
and a few regiments recalled from Bavaria, had been formed in 
the East imder the command of the Marshal de Noailles. Belle- 
Isle was in partial disgrace. Noailles crossed the Rhine after the 
Eang of England in order to arrest him between the Neckar and 
the Main ; but the fate of Bavaria was decided too speedily for 
George or Noailles to be able to influence it. The Franco-Ravarian 
troops, greatly weakened by fever, were dispersed through too far 
extended cantonments. On the first movements of the Austrians, 
in April, the Bavarian Field-Marshal Seckendorf ^ entreated the 
Marshal de Broglie to concentrate the French. Broglie did noth- 
ing of the kind. On May 9, the Austrians captured a corps of 
five or six thousand Bavarians at Braunau, on the Inn ; then fell 
upon the French quarters, and drove Broglie from the Inn to the 
Isar, and from the Isar to the Lech. Broglie suffered himself to 
be expelled from all Bavaria in a month, without attempting to 
make a stand anywhere. The unhappy Emperor Charles VII. 
fled from his capital, and went to parade his vain title and pomp- 
ous ruin in the Imperial city of Frankfort : his Field-Marshal 
Seckendorf, seeing the French continuing their retreating move- 
ment towards the Rhine, pursued by the Slavo-Magyar bands, 
and entirely abandoning Bavaria, concluded an agreement of 
neutrality with the Austrians for the troops that remained to him, 
and retired through Franconia to Philippsburg (the end of June). 
At the moment that Broglie quitted Bavaria, his deplorable re- 
treat seemed on the point of being brilliantly avenged by Noailles. 
King George II. had pushed his army along the Main as far as 
Aschaffenburg, without knowing the ground : NOailles, stationed 
on the opposite bank of the Main, prevented the Anglo-Germans 
from debouching, held them shut up in a kind of blind alley between 
the river and the arid mountains of Spesshardt, and cut off their 
supplies from the posts that they occupied on the Main, above and 

^ The Mme that had long Mnred Anstri*. 
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below their camp. George II., unable either to advance or to sub- 
sist, attempted to turn back (June 27). NoaiUes was expecting 
him. Batteries were disposed on the left bank of the Main to 
overpower the enemy during his defile on the right bank ; a 
French corps crossed the river at Seligenstadt, and ranged itself 
in line of battle between the river and the heights, behind the vil- 
lage of Dettingen, which covered a ravine tlirough which the 
enemy must pass to gain the road to Hanau; another corps 
crossed the Main higher up, and seized Aschaffenburg as soon as 
the enemy quitted it. The Anglo-German army was like a wolf 
taken in a snare. Thus far, the greatest general could not have 
done better. Unfortunately, Noailles, after ordering the corps 
posted near Dettingen, which was the decisive point, not to stir, 
but to wait for reenforcements, recrossed the river to observe the 
movements of the enemy, and to direct the troops left on the other 
side of the Main. This would have been well had lie possessed a 
lieutenant on whom he could rely ; but he had had the weakness 
to intrust the most important post to his nephew, the Lieutenant- 
General Duke de Gramont. When Gramont saw the army de- 
bouching before Dettingen, he set out like a madman with his 
division, crossed the village and the ravine, and threw himself be- 
tween the English and the French batteries on the left bank, 
which had been pouring grape upon the enemy for three hours. 
The rest of the advance guard followed Gramont. From that 
time, the skilful combination of Noailles was utterly destroyed ; 
the soldiers imitated the want of discipline of the leaders ; horse 
and foot charged tumultuously on the heavy masses, which re- 
ceived them in good order, with a fire inferior to that of the Prus- 
sians, but better sustained than that of the French infantry. The 
cavalry of the King's household uselessly displayed a brilliant 
valor. The infantry, chiefly composed of recruits and militia, dis- 
banded in great part ; and no other course was left to NoaiUes than 
to throw back this disorderly corps upon the main body of the army, 
which was still on the other side of the Main. The English crossed, 
too happy to have conquered a free retreat, and, wholly victorious 
as they were, abandoned their wounded on the battle-field to the 
humanity of tire French. Nearly twenty-five hundred were killed 
or wounded on each side.^ 
This action decided nothing ; but English and Hanoverian i*e- 

1 Campagne du marfchal de Noailles en 1743, 1. 1, pp. 235-265 ; Mini, de NoaiUei, p. 
316; D'Espagnac, Atha; Frederick 11., Hist, de Mm Temps, t. H pp. 2^29; 
Voltaire, Sihie de LmUe XV, ch. x. 
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enforcements soon reached the enemy. Fifteen thousand Dutch 
were announced ; and the Austrian army that had expelled Broglie 
from Bavaria was entering Swabia under the command of Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, the brother-in-law of Maria Theresa. No- 
ailles, threatened with being shut in between Greorge II. and 
Prince Charles, recrossed the Rhine, and fell back on Speyer, 
where he found the remnant of the army of Bavaria,^ then on 
the Lauter (July-August). The cabinet of Versailles .had sig- 
nified to the Germanic Diet, that, the Emperor having concluded 
a treaty of neutrality with the Queen of Hungary, the King with- 
drew his armies from the Empire in order to place no obstacle in 
the way of a compromise (July 13). England and Austria saw 
in this conciliatory step only a mark of weakness. The rashest 
projects were agitated between George II. and Maria Theresa : 
nothing less was in question than to retake from France, Al- 
sace, Lorraine, and Franche-Comt^. It was agreed that King 
George should attack by the way of Lower Alsace, and Prince 
Charles by the way of Upper Alsace. The allies, however, lost 
time, and did not attempt to act until the end of August. They 
experienced, in their turn, the disadvantages of coalitions. Dis- 
cord prevailed in the camp of George II., who was, like his father, 
more German than English, and who excited the jealousy of the 
proud islanders by his preference for the Hanoverians : on the 
other hand, the English cabinet, knowing of the attempts made 
by France to gain anew the King of Sardinia, wished to force 
Maria Theresa to the territorial concessions necessary to secure 
Charles Enunauuel. The Queen of Hungary was indignant that 
her friends should undertake to despoil her like her enemies. She 
intended that the King of Sardinia should serve her for nothing, 
and that the English should unconditionally put all their resources 
at her disposal. The Austrian inheritance, that monstrous fruit 
of chance, force, and fraud, was, in her eyes, something sacred, 
which could not be touched without sacrilege. Maria Theresa, 
so interesting and so magnanimous in misfortune, had showed 
herself in a different light since prosperity had returned to her : 
she equalled the Queen of Spain in violence, obstinacy, and in- 
difference to the calamities inflicted by war on the people. She 

1 Of one hundred and twenty thousand Frenchmen that had formed orrecmitedthe 
first two armies sent to Germany in 1741, thirty-five thousand at most had recrossed 
the Rhine. The greater part had perished in the hospitals or on the road. Many had 
been dragged prisoners to Hungary, where they were very harshly treated by the peo- 
ple, who ministered to the Tengeance of Maria Theresa. 
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finally yielded, however, as in the Silesian afibir. Loais XV. 
having offered nothing acceptable to the King of Sardinia, an 
agent of Charles Emmanuel signed, September 13, at Worms, a 
compact with Austria and England, by which Maria Theresa ceded 
the part of Milanais west of the Ticino, the part of the territory 
of Pavia soath of the Po, Plaisance, and the portion of the ter- 
ritory of Plaisance west of the Nura. Charles Emmanuel en- 
gaged, at this price, to keep on foot forty-fi^e thousand men until 
a general peace ; and England promised him £200,000 a year. 

This treaty concluded, King Oeorge, who had crossed the Rhine 
at Mayence, and repaired to Worms, advanced almost to Landau, 
while Prince Cliarles attempted to force the crossing of the Rhine 
near Breisach. The French army, reenforced by regular troops 
and militia,^ had been divided between the Marshals de Noailles 
and de Coigni ; Broglie having been at last recalled. Goigni de- 
fended the Rhine c^ainst Prince Charles. Greoi^ did not attack 
Noailles, and only permitted the partisan leader Mentzel to cross 
the Save with a few thousand hussars, Croats, and Pandours.' 
The ferocious Mentzel preceded his coming by proclamations, in 
which he summoned to revolt the provinces taken from the Empire 
by France, and tlireatened to hang the inhabitants of Lorraine, 
after forcing them to cut off their own noses and ears, if they re- 
sisted their legitimate princes. Noailles detailed against him a 
corps of cavalry conmianded by Berczynyi : an emigrant Hunga- 
rian magnate, of the ancient party of Rakoczi, thus delivered our 
firontiers from the Austrian brigand. Mentzel was killed by a 
bullet under the walls of Sarrebriick. The autumn arrived. The 
allies postponed their projects till the following year, and dispersed 
their army in winter-quarters from Bavaria to Flanders. They 
bad badly profited by the successful beginning of their campaign, 
and by the hundred thousand men that they might have had at 
their disposal in September. 

New turns of fortune seemed in preparation for 1744, with a 

1 The regular army had been increased, at the beginning of the year, to about two 
hundred thooBand soldierB ; and a levy had been made of at first eighteen thoosand, 
then thirty-six thousand militia. The drafting of the militia was near occasioning 
great disturbances at Paris, especially in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. It was the 
first time that militia had been leyied in the capital ; and the people were justly irritated 
that the artisans were conscripted, while the icuof hchofs were exempted by law. The 
drafting was full of injustice, arbitrariness, and venality. There are very cnrioua 
details concerning it in the Ckronique du rigne de Louis XV,, published in the Rtmu 
rArospeolive, t. V. 

9 Servian or Bascian militia between the Save and the Drave. 
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much greater extension of the war. England desired the restora- 
tion of Bavaria to the Emperor, on condition that he declared 
war against Louis XY . in the name of the Empire. Maria The- 
resa claimed more. She exacted the abdication of the Emperor 
in order to raise to the Imperial throne her husband, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, to whom she had forced the Bavarians to swear 
allegiance as their sovereign. Tlie despotic pride of the Queen 
of Hungary, and the depredations committed by the Austrians 
and the Hungarians on the neutral territories, excited a lively re- 
action in Qiermany against Austria ; and the King of Prussia, de- 
termined to prevent by all means the deposition of the Emperor 
and the reestablishment of Austrian supremacy, renewed his cor- 
respondence with Prance.^ The Prench nation, which had hith- 
erto taken too lightly the mistakes and humiliations of this war, 
had begun to be moved and violently irritated by the threats 
against Alsace and Lorraine. Despite the too wide-spread wretch- 
edness, the public this year applauded the levies of troops, and 
took the loans. The States of Languedoc offered the Eang a regi- 
ment of dragoons fully equipped ; and the enthusiasm was unani- 
mous when it was learned that Louis XV. was about to march 
in person at the head of his army. An energetic influence acted 
at this moment on the indolent monarch, and lifted him in some 
sort out of himself. This salutary influence came from an unex- 
pected quarter, — from a new mistress, who had been at first only 
a new and more open scandal. Madame de Yintimille had died 
in childbed at the end of 1741 ; and her sudden end had produced 
a strong impression on Louis, and aroused in him the kind of re- 
morse of which he was susceptible, — the fear of hell. He returned 
for some time, through a partial reformation, to Madame de Mailli 
alone. * This did not last long ; and a fourth sister De Nesle, Ma- 
dame de la Tournelle, a young widow greatly superior in beauty 
to her elder sisters, succeeded, in turn, to the arms of the King 
(the end of 1742).* The latter did not content herself, like Vin- 

1 The Coant d' Argenson had caased their common friend, Voltaire, to be sent to 
him the year before, to striye to induce him to join again in the war ; bnt this officioos 
mission had been nnsnccessfnl, and the situation had not seemed nigent enough 
to Frederick. 

* Fleuri having attempted to protest against this to the King» Louis, it is said, re- 
plied to him dryly, that he had given him the care of his business, and not of his per- 
son. — Ckronique du rigne de Louis XV.; ap. Revue rOrospective, t. V.p. 61. This 
same chronicle relates that the Jesuit L^eri, the King's confessor, being unable to 
give him absolution, proposed to him to communicate in blank (with unconsecrated 
wafers) to save appearances. The King, shocked at the proposal, exiled his confessor 
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timille, with a divided and secret favor: she caused Madame 
de Mailli to be dismissed, and herself to be declared, so to speak, 
officially, under the title of the Duchess de GhsLteauroux. This 
brilliant and audacious woman, full of imperious grace, inspired 
Louis for the first time with something beyond the intoxication 
of the senses. She had that natural loftiness of sentiment that 
sometimes survives the fall of moral principle in energetic minds. 
As soon as the King belonged to her, she strove to elevate him, 
and to make him a man. Those of the ministers and courtiers, 
who, eitlier through ambition or patriotism, urged him to vigorous 
resolutions, had no more zealous or useful ally. 

It was therefore resolved to attack the enemy boldly, since he 
refused peace, to reject the puerile equivocations of Fleuri, and 
to declare war openly in the name of Prance. Unhappily, the 
action of the cabinet of Versailles, in becoming bolder and more 
earnest, did not become more harmonious ; and the King contin- 
ued to listen, now to one, then to another, of his ministers. For 
instance, Maurepas dictated to him, October 25, 1743, a treaty 
with Philip v., in retaliation for the treaty signed by the King 
of Sardinia with Austria and England. By this family compact^ 
the Bourbons of Prance and Spain pledged themselves to an in- 
dissoluble union. Prance promised to declare war against Eng- 
land and Sardinia ; to aid Spain in conquering all Milanais and 
Parma for the Infant, Don Philip ; not to treat with England un- 
til Gibraltar was restored to Spain, with Minorca, if possible ; 
and to oblige England to relinquish her new colony of Georgia, 
usurped from Spain. No serious compensation was offered France 
for the engagements imposed on her, — ^engagements so grave as to 
Gibraltar, and so unreasonable, as to Lombardy. It was the op- 
posite policy to that of the Regency carried to excess. It b char- 
acteristic of Louis XV. that he felt the treaty of Maurepas to be 
imprudent and ill-conceived, and, nevertheless, signed it.^ More 
intelligent negotiations were next entered into with various Grer- 
man princes, under the influence of Noailles. They were pro- 
gressing, owing to the cooperation of Frederick II. ; and the con- 
ditions of a league in favor of the Emperor were in agitation, 
when an unexpected enterprise of the court of France well-nigh 
broke off every tiling. This time Tencin was the instigator. He 
owed his red hat to the nomination of the Pretender, James III., 
the King of Enghndj as he was styled at Rome ; and testified 
his gratitude by persuading Louis XV. to send an army corps to 

^ M4in, de d *Argen8on, p. 858. 
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England under the command of the son of James III. The 
young Charles Edward Stuart arrived secretly in France ; and ten 
thousand soldiers, commanded by Count Maurice de Saxe, were 
embarked al Dunkirk in January, 1744. The uews that France 
wished to establish Popery in England obstructed the negotiations 
that had been commenced with the German Protestants ; but it 
was soon learned that the expedition had failed. Contrary winds, 
then the superiority of the English squadron that was cruising 
in the Channel, had caused its abandonment (March, 1744). 

Meantime, a maritime collision had taken place at the other 
extremity of France. The English fleet of the Mediterranean, 
thirty ships of the line strong, eleven of which were three-decked, 
was blockading in Toulon a Franco-Spanish fleet numbering 
twenty-seven ships (fifteen French and twelve Spanish). The 
allies sallied forth from the roadstead, February 19, and, on the 
22d, engaged in a battle with the English which remained indeci- 
sive. This result was very honorable to the party that was the 
weaker in ships and guns.* The sea remained free until the 
English had made new efibrts to secure the superiority, which 
our ruined materiel did not permit us to imitate. A Franco-Span- 
ish army invaded the country of Nice, and expelled from it the 
King of Sardinia, despite the aid of the English fleet (April). 
March 15, Louis XY. declared war against the King of England, 
the Elector of Hanover. The violation of the agreement of Han- 
over, the piracies of the English men-of-war, their insults to our 
ports, and the blockade of Toulon, were the motives alleged. 
Prance applauded, transported with anger : the old hatred, which 
had been appeased to a much greater degree among us than among 
the English, was again aroused. A like declaration was issued, 
April 26, against the Queen of Hungary: this was based particular- 
ly on the efibrts of Maria Theresa to invade and stir up Lorraine 
and Alsace. Amicable protestations to the Germanic Diet followed 
these manifestoes ; and. May 22, the negotiations with the German 
princes ended in a compact signed at Frankfort between the Em- 
peror, the Elector Palatine, and the King of Sweden, as Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel. Hesse abandoned the English subsidies 
for the French subsidies, as Denmark had already done. France 
acceded, June 6, as the guarantee of the treaty of Westphalia. 
The parties obligated themselves' to force the court of Vienna 

1 There had already been some engagements between the French and English navies. 
Two small French squadrons, attacked hy superior forces, had valiantly repulsed the 
English, — the one near St. Domingo, the other near Gibraltar. 
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to recognize the Emperor, and guaranteed to each other their 
respective possessions. By another secret treaty between France 
and Prussia (Versailles, June 5), Frederick promised to invade 
Bohemia ; Louis XV., to send two armies to Bavaria and West- 
phalia. A part of Bohemia was to be ceded to Prussia : the rest 
was to belong to the Emperor. France was to have several places 
in Flanders.* 

Amelot no longer signed these important agreements as 
minister of foreign affairs. Madame de Gh&teauroux had de- 
stroyed this passive instrument of Maurepas, her enemy, by 
causing the King of Prussia to intervene in person: she had 
inspired Louis with an emulation with respect to Frederick of 
which he would not have . been believed capable ; and he had 
signified that he should thenceforth conduct his foreign affairs 
himself. He undertook to dispense with a minister of foreign 
affairs as with a prime minister. Always indifferent to poetry, to 
the great works of art, to every thing ideal, he had studied in the 
end, with a kind of curiosity rather than with serious interest, the 
exact sciences, history, political geography, and especially diplo- 
macy. He therefore passably understood his affairs: as to con- 
ducting them, that was another thing. His indecision and indo- 
lence soon threw the burden of diplomacy on the aged Noailles, 
who was any thing but indolent, but who was almost as wavering 
as the King. Every thing fluctuated and was protracted, when 
it should have been vigorously hastened. 

Frederick, who was unwilling to declare himself immediately, 
would have been glad for the French to open the campaign by an 
attack on Austrian Swabia ; but, when the treaty of June 5 was 
signed, the military operations were commenced far from there, 
according to plans prepared the year before. The threat of a 
descent on England had caused the recall to Oreat Britain of 
twelve thousand Anglo-Batavians, detached from the army of the 
Netherlands. This weakening of the enemy was turned to advan- 
tage ; and it was signified to the States-General that the participa- 
tion of the Dutch in offensive warfare against France released the 
King from all engagement relative to the neutrality of the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, — a neutrality which, moreover, the States- 
Greneral did not even guarantee to France. The principal 
French army, eighty thousand strong, entered Flanders in the 
middle of May : the King commanded in person, accompanied by 
the Marshal de Noailles and Count Maurice de Saxe, who had 

^ Flassan, t. V. pp. 1S7-196 ; Garden, t. m. pp. 306-312. 
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just received the maorshal's b&ton, in spite of being a Protestant. 
This victory over intolerance, a strange contradiction to the re- 
doubling of the persecution against the French Reformers, was 
due in great part to Noailles, and had cost the King, full of petty 
prejudices and superstitions, a great effort Noailles had made 
Louis comprehend the military superiority of this foreigner, and 
the necessity of attaching him definitively to France, so destitute 
of generals ! 

The enemies were unable to assemble sufficient forces in time 
to arrest the first successes of the French in Flanders. The at- 
tack was commenced between the Lys and the sea : Courtrai was 
scarcely defended (May 18) ; Menin was taken June 5 ; Ypres, 
on the 25th ; Fumes, July 11. The news from the Rhine checked 
these easy conquests. The army commissioned to defend the 
Rhine numbered little less than sixty thousand men, including 
the Bavarians, who had thrown off a neutrality which Austria had 
not respected : it was not greatly inferior to the Austrian army 
of Prince Charles and Field-Marshal Traun ; but it was com- 
manded by tlie aged Coigni, who had made injudicious disposi- 
tions. Instead of covering Alsace first of all, he had extended 
his lines towards Worms, commissioning the Bavarian Marshal 
Seckendorf to guard the Rhine between Speyer and the Lauter. 
The Bavarians, disheartened by destitution, displayed so little 
vigilance, that the Himgarians and the Pandours surprised the 
crossing near Germersheim (June 30). A French corps hastened 
to the assistance of the Bavarians. There was still time to drive 
back the enemy's advance-guard into the river: Seckendorf 
refused to attack, and thenceforth raised suspicions of treason tliat 
the sequel would justify. The main body of the enemy crossed, 
entered Alsace, and carried Lauterbourg and Wissembourg. Coig- 
ni, on the point of being cut off from Alsace, opened a passage 
by retaking Wissembourg by surprise, but could not maintain 
himself there, and -fell back on the Moter, then on Strasbiu-g. 
The Hungarian, Croat, and Rascian parties inundated Lower 
Alsace, and penetrated to Lorraine. King Stanislaus was forced 
to quit Luneville to avoid the risk of falling into their hands : 
the France of the eighteenth century was encroached upon by 
an invasion of barbarians. 

As soon as the entrance of the enemies into Alsace was known, the 
King set out with Noailles, and from twenty-five to thirty thou* 
sand men, to succor the eastern provinces : the rest of the army of 
Flanders, about forty-five thousand strong, was left to the Marshal 
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de Saxe, to cover the new conquests and the northern frontier 
against the English and their allies, who had at last succeeded in 
assembling in the Netherlands nearly seventy thousand soldiers. 
The crossing of the Rhine by the Austro-Hungarians effected 
another reaction in Germany. Louis XY., on reaching Metz 
August 4, received a cordial letter from Frederick, announcing 
that he would take the field in the middle of August, and would 
be before Prague at the end of the month. The fear that France 
would treat with Austria, and permit Maria Theresa to retake 
Silesia, had induced him to declare himself sooner than he 
had promised. His army and finances were recuperated by two 
years of repose : he could lead eighty thousand soldiers into Bo- 
hemia, and leave nearly forty thousand to guard Brandenburg 
and Silesia. Rumors of victory arrived at the same moment from 
the Alps, where the Franco-Spaniards, commanded by the Infant 
Don Philip, and the Prince de Gonti, after vainly attempting to 
penetrate into Piedmont by the mountains of Nice, had turned 
back towards the Dauphinese Alps, and carried by storm, against 
the King of Sardinia in person, the formidable barricades of the 
gorges of the Stura, and the intrenchments of Gh&teau Dauphin 
(July 18-19) : those successes were due in great part to the brave 
Ghevert, who had so well assailed and so well defended Prague. 

Paris, Versailles, all France, were expecting to learn that the 
Austrians had paid dearly for their audacity, when far different 
news burst on them like a funeral knell : ^^ The King is sick ; the 
King is dying ! " Louis, who was living in a very intemperate 
manner, had, in fact, been seized with a putrid fever in conse- 
quence of a fit of indigestion.^ The disease, which declared it- 
self almost immediately after the arrival of the King at Metz, con- 
tinued to increase daily. August 12, Louis appeared in danger ; 
and an obstinate struggle was entered into between his mistress, 
who had followed him, and his favorite, the Duke de Richelieu, 
on the one side, and the chief almoner, Fitz James, Bishop of Sois- 
sons, supported by the princes of the blood, the devotees of the 
court, and public clamor, on the other. The rigid almoner impe- 
riously exacted the dismissal of the King's concubine before grant- 
ing to the sick man the consolations of religion : the Jesuit con- 
fessor screened himself behind the Jansenist almoner, satisfied 
that this severe duty should be fulfilled, but by another. The 
fear of death and hell conquered. August 14, Madame de Gh&- 

1 Frederick II., Hist, de Mm Temps, 1. 11. p. 92. According to Voltaire (Hist, de 
la Guerre de 1741, t. II. p. 45), a sunstroke was the origin of the illness. 
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teauroux, and her sister De Lauragnais, received orders to retire 
fifty leagues from the court. They quitted Metz amidst the impre- 
cations of the populace, who saw in them only types of adultery 
and incest, and did not know that this king, whose peril they 
deplored, — this king, the victim, it was said, of fatigues endured 
for the safety of his kingdom, — owed the little ardor that he had 
finally shown only to one of those women who were rendered re- 
sponsible for his vices and past inertia. 

Strange scenes took place, during the interval, at Paris and 
throughout the kingdom. Versailles, then Paris, had been sud- 
denly aroused one night by the news that the Queen was setting 
out precipitately to join her dying husband. For several days, 
"Paris, beside itself," says Voltaire, "knew neither time, nor 
sleeping, nor waking, nor hunger." The multitude besieged the 
houses of all the officials to question the couriers despatched 
hourly from Metz, or crowded with sobs and cries into the churches, 
which were kept constantly open. Some fell ill from the shock. 
" The poor gave to the poor, saying, * Pray God for the King ! ' 
They carried the money that they received to the foot of the 
altars." The people unceasingly repeated, " If he dies, it will be 
through having marched to our aid ! He dies just as he is awa- 
kening, — just as he is about to become a great king!" August 
15, Louis received the last sacraments, and the physician in ordi- 
nary left him : a quack made him swallow a prodigious emetic, 
which convulsed his whole system, and saved him. When it was 
known, August 19, at Paiis, that he was out of danger, the public 
joy was as extreme as the grief had been ; men embraced each 
other in the streets with cries of delight ; there was not a frater- 
nity of artisans that did not sing its Te Deum. This was repeated 
in all our cities. The States of Brittany signalized themselves by 
erecting on a public square of Nantes a statue of Louis XV. by 
the celebrated sculptor, Lemoine. A street-poet, Vad^, the bal- 
lad-monger of the fish-women, conceived the idea of surnaming 
the King, Louis the WeUrbeloved ; and all France adopted the sur- 
name without caring for its origin.^ 

Never had the people of France testified in a more touching 
manner their goodness of heart, and their readiness to believe in 
their leaders, and to show them infinite gratitude for the most 
trifling efibrt. Already, under the Regency, an illness with which 
Louis XV. had been attacked in childhood had called forth the 

1 Voltaire, SOkk de Lmiu XV, ch. xii. ; and Mim. pour mrvir Hl la vie <U Voliatrt, by 
himself. 
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most moving demonstrations. The imagination ot the populace 
clung to this son of the unhappy Duke of Burgundy as to an ideal : 
a little cooled by long expectation, it had kindled anew at the 
first appearance of moral vitality in the hero of its romance. The 
language of the manifestoes and proclamations, which lent to the 
King the maxims of philanthropy dictated by the spirit of the 
age, had greatly contributed to this. Louis rendered himself jus- 
tice by his astonishment. " What have I done to be thus be- 
loved ? " ^ he exclaimed. And this waa all ! Another would have 
passed the rest of his life in making himself worthy of this recom- 
pense given before it was earned. The illusion was to be dis- 
pelled with terrible rapidity, never, more to return. France was 
like a wife, who, on the eve of an eternal divorce, strives to recall 
an ungrateful heart by a last outburst of tenderness. The long 
marriage of the country with the Capetian King, with the State in- 
carnated, was about to be dissolved. We have just witnessed a 
solemn thing, — the last monarchical burst of enthusiasm of Paris ! 
The illness of the King had had deplorable military consequences. 
The anxiety of Noailles reacted on the movements of the army : the 
troops from Flanders, that debouched into Alsace through the 
gorges of Wilier and Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines, were to have eflFected 
their junction with the army of Coigni, on the 13th of August, at 
the north of Strasburg. This junction did not take place until the 
17th. The court of Vienna, which saw the storm ready to burst 
from Bi*andenburg upon Bohemia, had already despatched orders to 
Prince Charles to beat a retreat. The two old mar^als, much supe- 
rior to the enemy, might have changed this retreat into a great dis- 
aster ; but they pressed the Austrians with so little vigor, that the 
latter stole a march, and recrossed the bridges over the Rhine, at 
Beinheim, below Fort Louis, almost without loss (August 24). 
Scarcely had they entered Swabia when they flew to the assistance 
of Bohemia. It seemed evident that the marshals should have fol- 
lowed them in a body through Oermany, placed them between two 
fires, the French and the Prussian, and sought to terminate the war 
by a decisive blow. Despite the numerical superiority of the ene- 
mies in Flanders, the admirable manoeuvres of the Marshal de 
Saxe had reduced them to powerlessness ; and Noailles and 
Coigni might have hastened into Germany without fearing any 
thing in that direction. Instead of this, they contented themselves 
with despatching to Bavaria the Imperial and Hessian troops, sup- 
ported by a few French detachments, while the main body of the 

1 Voltaire, Guam de 1741, 1 11. p. 14S. 
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French army was employed in conquering Austrian Swabia for 
the Emperor. The forest towns of the Rhine were taken ; then 
the fortified town of Freiburg was attacked, which, vigorously de- 
fended, cost two months of labor, and thousands of men (the end 
of September — the end of November) . The King, entirely recov- 
ered, was present at the greater part of the siege, and ordered the 
fortifications of Freiburg to be razed, as had been done with those 
of Menin : both were works of Vauban.^ 

While our forces fatigued themselves with this sanguinary con- 
quest, which sheltered Upper Alsace, but which secured no offen- 
sive positions against Austria, Frederick was left without assistance. 
The Council of Vienna had perfectly combined its system of 
defence ; it had evacuated almost all Bavaria, and massed all its 
forces under Prince Charles and Marshal Traun. On a new ap- 
peal from Maria Theresa to the Hungarian Diet, forty-four thou- 
sand men, then thirty thousand more, had taken up arms. All 
the Magyar and Slavonic provinces were transformed into soldiers : 
these races were intoxicated with war. In less than three months, 
Frederick took and lost Bohemia. He had forced Prague to sur- 
render, September 16 ; then, instead of driving the enemy beyond 
the mountains that separate Bohemia from the Upper Palatinate 
or the west, he had moved southward, by the request of the French 
government, to put himself in communication with Bavaria. Tliis 
mistake permitted Prince Charles to return to Bohemia at pleas- 
ure. Hosts of Hussars, Croats, Pandours, and Tolpachs (Magyar 
infantry), intercepted all the roads: the peasants, through reli- 
gious fanaticism inspired by the Jesuits, so powerful in Bohemia, 
or rather through fear of Austrian vengeance, and anger at Prus- 
sian pillage, abandoned their villages, carrying away or burying 
every thing at the approach of the heretics. A void was made 
about the Prussians, who held nothing but the site of their camp ; 
Saxony, seduced by English gold, declared itself in favor of Maria 
Theresa, after two and a half years of neutrality ; the Austrians, 
rendered prudent by the remembrance of MoUwitz and Czaslau, 
avoided battle, and starved out the invaders. Frederick saw himself 
compelled to abandon his conquest, and lead back to Silesia the 
dilapidated wrecks of his admirable army (the end of November). 
The French government, which had so ill repaid his powerful 
diversion in behalf of Alsace, made him fine promises for the ensu- 
ing spring, — sixty thousand men were to be assembled in Bavaria ; 

1 Frederick IL, Hisi, deMon Temps, t IL p. 93 ; Lettret du mar&Aai de Saiee, U L 

pp. 117-123. 
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her, in behalf of Louis XY ., the inheritance of Ch&teauroux. Sho 
refused. Louis was for some time the aim of all the easy beauties 
that adorned the court; but the court was conquered by the city, — 
a plebeian prevailed over the courtesans of rank. There was at 
Paris a young woman named Jeanne Poisson, the reputed daughter 
of a bankrupt clerk, but the adopted and perhaps natural child 
of a farmer-general, who had married her to his nephew, Lenor- 
mant d'^tioles. An artistic and literary education, conducted 
in a strange direction, and with singular art, had developed in her 
every species of talent, grace, and vanity, while stifling the moral 
instincts with which Nature, moreover, had very feebly endowed 
her. Her mother had brought her up like a courtesan of ancient 
Greece, and had accustomed her to see in the character of the 
King's favorite the ideal of female ambition. She was then about 
twenty-three, and had been seeking for two years to attract the 
attention of Louis XY. A ball given at the Hdtel de Yille on the 
marriage of tlie young Dauphin to a daughter of Philip Y. at the end 
of February, 1745, was the occasion of her triumph. She complet- 
ed, under a mask, a conquest for which she had paved the way by 
an effective costume. Publicly installed in the inheritance of the 
unfortunate Ghateauroux, she soon concealed her plebeian origin 
under the title of the Marchioness de Pompadour ; and this come- 
dian, skilled in expressing every thing without feeling any thing, — 
this cold and brilliant being in whom the senses spoke no louder 
than the heart, — obtained over the Sang, by her inexhaustible arti- 
fices, a more complete and more absolute ascendency than her 
predecessor had done with her ardent energy. This ascendency, 
to the shame of France, was destined to survive even the sensual 
attraction inspired by this woman, and to disappear only with her 
life. It was a female prime minister in expectancy that arrived 
at Yersailles ! Pompadour was destined to reign as long as Fleuri ; 
and what a reign ! Great Heavens ! — not an idea, not a sentiment, 
avidity for power without any of the qualities that excuse it, the 
most frivolous selfishness, the fate of France and of Europe staked 
in the intrigues of a sovbrette ! 

Madame de Pompadour did not, however, leap at once to the 
summit of power : she needed some time to train herself to govern. 
While the war lasted, she seldom risked herself in the bril- 
liant vortex of military and diplomatic afiairs ; but she quickly 
made her sway felt within by the dismissal of the Comptroller- 
General Orri, who strove to defend against her tlie traditions of 
the late cardinal, and to arrest the torrent of profusion into which 
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8he precipitated Louis XY., so economical with his first mistress- 
es^ (December, 1745). Louis thus lost through her the only good 
quality that he owed to his preceptor, — order, economy. She, 
however, caused Orri to be replaced by a man of capacity, M. de 
Machault, who, while yielding to ineritable pecuniary concessions, 
brought with him enlightenment and bold views, and who was 
also to be one day destroyed by his protectress.' 

A grave event which had occurred during the winter of 1744- 
1745 had modified the situation of Europe : the Emperor Charles 
YU., undermined by the troubles that had overwhelmed him since 
his accession to his unhappy greatness, had died of gout in the stom- 
ach, January 20, 1745, a sad example to ambitious schemers who 
have neither the energy nor the talent for their ambition. While 
Prussia had been prepared so long and so enei^etically in advance, 
Bavaria, on the contrary, had been precipitated by its prince into 
a colossal enterprise, without an army and without money ! It 
seemed as if peace would thereby become more easy. The new 
Elector of Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, was a young man of seven- 
teen, whose age excluded him from the Empire ; and Maria Theresa 
might have been granted the so-much-desired election of her hus- 
band in consideration of territorial cessions in Italy and the re- 
newal of the cession of Silesia: but neither Maria Theresa, nor the 
English, her defenders, desired^ a compromise until France was 
under their feet. The French government made overtures to the 
Elector-King, Augustus III., and urged him to ofier himself as a 
candidate for the Empire. Augustus III., who had just riveted 
tlie bonds between Saxony and Austria, and accepted subsidies 
from England and Holland, hesitated.' The new minister of for- 
eign affairs, D'Argenson, presented to the King a memorial, in 
which he demonstrated that the only means of inducing the Saxon 
to accept the Empire and to make a decisive campaign was for the 
King himself to lead his principal army into the heart of Germany, 
and combine his operations with Frederick II., contenting himself 
with remaining on the defensive in the Netherlands. Louis de- 
cidedly rejected this plan, the only reasonable one, and pretended 
that the Queen of Hungary could only be reached through the 



^ See Lacretelle, t II. liy. viii. 

* M. d 'Aigenson treats him with too much seTerity in hia Memoin : by wsy of 
compensatioD, M. Dros eulogizes him too much in his HUtoire du rhgne de Louis XV, 

^ One hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling: Maria Theresa received seven 
hundred thousand. England had expended nearly two hundred and seventy-seven 
millions in 1744. — Voltaire, Chiem de 1741,. t. II. p. 9. 
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Netherlands, and that this was the sole means of terrifymg the 
maritime powers.* Maria Theresa cared very little for the Neth- 
erlands : as to the maritime powers, this would have been true, if 
they had believed Louis XV. to possess sufficient strength and 
resolution to keep Belgium when he had taken it ! Tlie real mo- 
tive, whetlier Louis admitted it or not, was, that though he had 
suffered himself to be persuaded by Madame de Ch&teauroux, 
then by Richelieu, that he loved glory and war, he meant that it 
should be a convenient war, carried on within reach of the fron- 
tier, — a siege warfare, in which the French artillerists and engi- 
neers, the first in Europe, rendered success almost inevitable. 

D'Argensou could thenceforth understand that obstacles would 
be encountered by any serious policy based upon general ideas. 
Germany, which should have been this year the principal seat of 
war, was neglected, while preparations were made to act vigorous- 
ly in Flanders to satisfy the King, and with considerable warmth 
in Italy to satisfy the Queen of Spain. The campaign opened 
therefore, beyond the Rhine, with new reverses. The Field-Marshal 
Seckendorf, a kind of condoUiere, without fidelity or honor, who 
was betraying the Franco-Bavarian cause, had dispersed in widely 
separated quarters the troops that had recovered Bavaria in the 
autumn of 1744. As early as the month of March, two Austro- 
Hungarian corps crossed, the one the Danube, the other the 
Inn, fell upon the cantonments of the allies, and scattered them 
like barnyard fowl before the hawk. The Bavarians, demoralized 
by their leaders, scarcely made any defence ; the Hessian aux- 
iliaries laid down their arms ; the fuw thousand French tliat had 
entered Bavaria retired, fighting valiantly, accompanied by a 
small corps of Palatines, and gained Donauworth and Swabia, — 
their leader Segur thus redeemed his unhappy capitulation of 
Lintz. Seckendorf, sustained by the clamor of a population that 
demanded the end of its sufferings at any price, imposed on the 
young Elector an immediate treaty with Austria. The Elector 
of Bavaria, in consideration of the restitution of his domains, re- 
nounced all pretensions to the Austrian States, promised his vote 
for the election of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and pledged him- 
self to a complete neutrality (April 22). France thus lost the 
alliance that had drawn her into this unhappy war, and that had 
cost her prodigious subsidies without bringing her any solid sup- 
port. The immediate result of the new rout of Bavaria was the 
definitive refusal of Augustus III. to accept the nomination to 

1 Flassan, t. V. p. 242. 
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the Empire. Augustus also promised his vote to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and concluded a treaty with Austria for the 
conquest and partition of the Prussian States (May 18). This 
was easier to say than to do. 

The enemies were preparing, therefore, vigorously to push the 
offensive against Prussia, and to drive the French from Germany. 
There was still a French army corps in the Rhenish electorates, 
which held in check or supported the princes of those countries, 
and influenced the Electoral Diet at Frankfort. 

This year was to be fruitful in sudden turns of fortune. Be* 
tween the loss of Bavaria, and the attack on Silesia by the Aus- 
tro-Saxons, the fate of Flanders was decided by a great engage- 
ment. 

The Marshal de S^e, who had shown himself a truly great 
general in 1744, and who, with far inferior forces, had prevented 
the enemy from besieging Lille or attempting any other enterprise, 
received the chief command for 1745 at a moment when he 
seemed threatened with another end than the death of a hero. A 
prey to a dropsy that obliged him to submit repeatedly to the 
painful operation of tapping, he was succumbing to the excesses 
which had ruined the prodigious vigor of his constitution. It was 
doubted whether he would be able to repair to the army. Vol- 
taire could not forbear asking him one day how he could do so in 
this weak state. "The point in question is, not to die, but to go," 
replied the marshal. It was a great speech : in certain natures, 
the height of courage resembles virtue so closely as to be mis- 
taken for it : the effect is the same ; the difference is only in the 
motive. 

He set out ; and, April 25, from seventy to seventy-five thousand 
soldiers invested Tournay. The enemy was in a position to keep 
the field, but had at most fifty-five thousand men. Austria had 
sent no reenforcements, and left to England and HoUand the care 
of defending Belgium. There were only eight thousand subjects 
of Maria Theresa in the allied army : the Queen of Hungary, 
indeed, had despatched an esteemed general, the aged Konigsegg, 
to aid with his counsels the Duke of Cumberland, the second son 
of George U., and the Prince of Waldeck, who commanded the 
English and the Dutch. The allies resolved to succor Tournay, 
and appeared. May 9, in sight of the French army. The King 
and the Dauphin had arrived at the camp the night before. The 
Marshal de Saxe had not deemed it incumbent on him to shut 
himself up in a circumvallation : he had only drawn a line, on 
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necessary for them to open this mass, throw back both wings, in 
order to carry Fontenoy and the redoubts of Barry, and make 
way for the cavalry, that was at some distance behind, to sweep 
the plain. 

The time used by the leaders of the enemy in attempting to 
reestablish their ranks, and in concerting together, was well em- 
ployed by Maurice de Saxe : he caused all the disposable forces 
to converge towards the formidable column, and forbade any regi- 
ment to cbai^ alone. The first field-pieces that were found at 
hand were placed in such a manner as to take the main body of 
the enemy's forces obliquely : * the cavalry was hurled on their 
front ; the infantry, on both their flanks, pell-mell, without order, 
l])ut with the force of a triple whirlwind. The main body of the 
enemy was crushed by the shock as in a vice. ^^ The English 
column," says a military historian,' " was overpowered and annihi- 
lated." The remnants of it fled precipitately beyond the ravine : 
they were pursued only to Vesdn, where they were picked up by 
the English cavalry and a reserve of infantry. The Dutch, who 
had at last unsuccessfully attempted a new attack, at the same 
time efiected their retreat. The loss of the allies was from twelve 
to fourteen thousand men killed, wounded, and taken prisoners. 
The French had more than seven thousand killed and wounded. 
Forty guns remained in the hands of the conquerors. 

Such was that victory of Fontenoy which so greatly flattered 
the national spirit, and which has remained so popular. It b cu- 
rious that the Eling of France, most a stranger to all heroic senti- 
ment, should have been precisely the only one in modem times 
to win a great battle in person against the English. This action, 
moreover, did more honor to the courage of both parties than to 
their tactics : there was almost as much disorder among the 
French as rashness and manoeuvring incapacity among their ene- 
mies. The true glory belonged to the general who had conquered 
almost in dying ; but this, nevertheless, was not one of those sci- 



1 The idea of bringing forward the gtms was too simple to be worth all the noise 
made about it by Voltaire, for the interest of his friend Richeiien, who had oommnni- 
cated to the King this idea suggested by a subaltern officer. Cannon were not lack- 
ing ; only much more time was needed than at the present day to move them. The 
large guns were mounted on heavy carriages ; the small ones, of fonr^und caliber, 
were dragged by hand. No improvements had yet been made, except in siege artQ- 
lery. 

* D'Espagnac, t. II. p. 106. The French Guards washed out their affront at this 
moment. The fury of the Irish battalions in the service of France was espedaUy 
remarked. 
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entific batties, those masterpieces of art, of which Frederick' be- 
queathed several examples to posterity.^ 

The strong Austro-Batavian garrison of Tournay surrendered 
the town, May 22, but continued to defend the citadel, one of the 
principal works of Vauban, until June 19. This central bulwark 
of Flanders once fallen, the rest fell almost without an effort. 
The enemy was absolutely unable to dispute the campaign with 
the French army, which had just been again reenforced by a large 
corps drawn from the army of Germany. The Marshal de Saxe, 
become omnipotent by his victory, cared only for his own share 
of the war, and not for the war in general. During the night of 
July 10, a French corps scaled the ramparts of Ghent, after dis- 
persing, on its way, six thousand Anglo-Hanoverians. Ghent 
made no resistance, and was not pillaged. July 18, Bruges 
opened its gates to a simple detachment : Audenarde surrendered 
July 21 ; Dendermonde, August 12 ; Ostend, August 23 ; Nieuw- 
poort, August 30; Ath, October 8. At autumn, the French 
were masters of the whole country between the Dender and the 
sea. All these renowned places were greatly neglected, and in 
bad repair, in consequence of the prolonged quarrels maintained 
between Austria and Holland with respect to their administration. 
The superiority of the French in siege warfare, moreover, was 
contested by no one. Artillery and engineering, as yet, formed, 
nowhere but in France, true scientific bodies that improved in 
peace the instruments of war : the other parts of the military art 
had unfortunately progressed among us in an inverse direction. 

Louis XV. was received in triumph at Paris. The minister of 
foreign affairs had none the less been right in his memorial to the 
King ; ' for Germany had been lost in taking Flanders. The Prince 
de Conti, who commanded the French troops on the Main, weak- 
ened by the large detachment that had been taken from him for 
the army of the King, either could not or did not know how to 
maintain himself beyond the Rhine till the end of the campaign : 
he recrossed to the left bank ; and, September 13, the Electoral 
Diet of Frankfort, rid of a threatening proximity, elected the hus- 
band of Maria Theresa Emperor, under the title of Francis I. 
The Empire entered the new House of Austria for the time that 
remained for it to live. The three ecclesiastical electors had been 

1 Ldtrea et M€moires du marshal de Saxe, 1 1, pp. 165-236 ; D'Espagnac, t. IL p. 
SOet seq.; Voltaire, Slide de Louis XV. ch. xy. ; Frederick II., Hist, de Man Temps, 
i, n. ch. xii. 

S See mU, p. 253. 
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gained over anew by Austria. The votes of Saxony and Hanover 
completed the majority : the King of Prussia, Elector of Bran- 
denburg, and the Elector Palatine, protested in vain. The object 
that had drawn France into the war, the withdrawal of the Em- 
pire from the hands of Austria, had, therefore, definitively failed. 
This grave political repulse was not the only consequence of the 
plan of operations chosen by Louis XV. The King of Prussia, 
abandoned to his own resources, made the most admirable cam- 
paign that had been witnessed since Turenne. Having reorganized 
a military force of more than a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
he e2cpelled the Austro-Saxons from Silesia by a great victory 
(June 4), pursued them into Bohemia, defeated them there anew 
(September 80) ; then, threatened in Berlin itself by a diversion 
attempted by his enemies, he forced them back on Dresden, 
whence Augustus IIL took flight. The aged Prince of Anhalt, 
the creator of the Prussian infantry, crowned his career by over- 
powering the Saxons with a part of Frederick's army, before the 
Austrians could succor them (December 15) ; but Frederick had 
accumulated victories only to force his adversaries to peace. Re- 
ceiving neither soldiers nor subsidies from the French government, 
which had lavished so much blood and treasure on useless allies, 
and which was not sagacious enough to preserve one so formidsr 
ble, Frederick felt Prussia panting under him like a hardy but 
short-breathed courser, and knew that it could not provide for a 
third campaign without ruining itself: he feared, moreover, the 
Russian intervention in favor of Augustus HI., who had a defen- 
sive compact with the Czarina. As soon, therefore, as Maria The- 
resa, bowing under this series of reverses and the pressure of 
English diplomacy, consented to renew the cession of SUesia, peace 
was quickly concluded (December 25). Frederick treated for the 
Palatinate and for Hesse at the same time as for himself, and rec- 
ognized the Emperor Francis I. France found herself, therefore, 
without a single ally in Germany ; and the peace of die Empire 
restored to Maria Theresa the disposal of forces that she knew 
how to employ efficiently in Italy, — a country which interested 
the Austrian government far more than Belgium. 

The campaign of 1745 had been unfortunate in Italy for Aus- 
tria and Piedmont. The Count de Gages, who commanded the 
Hispano-Neapolitaus in the Pontifical States, crossed the Apen* 
nines, precipitated himself upon Liguria from the territory of 
Modena, and effected his junction in the territory of Genoa with 
the Franco-Spanish army of the Infant, Don Philip, and the Mar- 
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shal de Maillebois (April-Jane, 1745). The Genoese had just 
grievances against Maria Theresa. The Emperor Charles YI. 
had formerly sold to them the marquisate of Finale ; and now 
Maria Theresa, by her last treaty with Charles Emmanuel, pre- 
tended to cede to the crown of Sardinia that domain, the price of 
which liad been received by her father. Among private individu- 
als, this would have been called aggravated robbery. Besides, 
they knew that the maritime powers were aiming to deprive them 
of Corsica. The Genoese declared themselves in favor of France 
and Spain, and furnished to their new allies, in consideration of 
a subsidy paid by Spain, ten thousand soldiers and an excellent 
park of artillery. Maillebois and Gages made a new descent from 
Liguria into Montferrat with seventy thousand men. Charles 
Emmanuel, and the Austrian General Schulemberg, who had only 
fifty thousand, after uselessly disputing the outlet from the 
Apennines, took up a good defensive position at Bassignana, in 
the angle formed by the confluence of the Taiiaro and the Po. 
The Franco-Spaniards strove to dislodge them by diversions, and 
extended their lines on the right. Maillebois took Tortona : a 
large Spanish corps occupied Plaisauce and Parma, which joy- 
fully welcomed the soldiers of Elizabeth Faruese, then fell back 
on Pavia. The enemy did not stir. The Spanish corps moved 
on Milan ; then, at last, the Austrians, on the point of being cut 
off from the Tyrolean Alps, separated from the Piedmontese to 
hasten to Milan ; the Spaniards quickly fell back, and rejoined the 
French ; and the whole body of the allies burst upon the King of 
Sardinia, who was overpowered and forced back on Casale (the 
end of September). Alessandria, Yalenza, Casale, and Asti were 
carried in a few weeks, with the exception of the citadel of Ales- 
sandria, which the French blockaded. The English fleet had en- 
deavored to make a diversion by bombarding Savona, Finale, San 
Bemo, and Genoa itself, but with no other result than to draw 
down upon England the execration of the Ligurian people. The 
government of Louis XIY. had unhappily set more than one ex- 
ample of such acts ; but a historian (Sismondi) remarks with 
reason, that the English government had alone reduced to a system 
these violations of the law of war, which admits of bombardment 
only as an extreme resource to force a besieged city to surrender : 
the law of humanity on its side would admit of it only against 
citadels, — against purely military places. 

The French had taken up their winter-quarters in Pied- 
mont. The Spaniards should have done the same in order to 
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attack Turin in the spring : the fate of the war was to be decided 
in Piedmont, and not in Milanais. But the Spanish general was 
forced to follow, instead of the inspirations of his intellect, the 
extravagant wishes of his Queen. Elizabeth understood only one 
thing, — the immediate seizure of Milanais in her son's name ; and 
the Count de Oages was obliged to proceed directly to Milan, with 
troops too fatigued immediately to attack the castle of this city 
and the other strongholds into which the Austrians had withdrawn 
(December 19). To extend his lines in this manner was evidently 
endangering himself at the reopening of operations.^ 

The battles of Flanders, Germany, and Lombardy, had not been 
the most memorable events of 1745, — that year so full of such. 
An extraordinary episode complicated the European conflict, 
shook the throne of England, and paved the way for new suc- 
cesses of the French in Belgium, by recalling across the Channel 
a part of the forces that might have defended the rest of the Aus- 
trian Netherlands. The son of the Pretender, Charles Edward 
Stuart, had remained in France, greatly neglected by the govern- 
ment, since the abortive descent of March, 1744. This young 
man, a singular mixture of vulgar faults and heroic virtues, em- 
barked intrepidly, with a few friends and some arms and muni- 
tions, on two vessels furnished by a ship-owner of Nantes, and 
made a descent on Scotland by the way of the Hebrides (July, 
1745). It is well known how, with a handful of those Scotch 
Highlanders who had preserved to the eighteenth century the lan- 
guage, manners, customs, and arms of the Graels, our first ances- 
tors, he entered Edinburgh, defeated a small English force, and 
advanced within forty leagues of London (September-December). 
It is also known what was the singular attitude of the English 
people ; no one joining the Pretender, and no one opposing him : 
the Jacobites and the Tories on the one hand, the Whigs and the 
Hanoverians on the other, seeming to wait passively for a few 
thousand semi-savage Scotchmen, and a few thousand Dutch or 
German soldiers, to decide the fate of Great Britain, — an aston- 
ishing absence of military spirit in a people that had formerly 
been so infuriated in civil war, and that still showed itself so brave 
under the banners of the war on the Continent. The stupor 
caused by the audacity of the youthful Stuart, and the absence 
of sympathy for the Hanoverian race, so contemptible in its man- 

1 Campaffnes du mar€chai de MaUUboU en 1745-46, t. II., Journal milUaire; Mim. 
de NocUUes, p. 350. Noailles, with little probability, aocoses Maillebois of having 
counselled the Spaniards to go to Milan. 
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ners, explain this public inertia. England would doubtless have 
awakened at the decisive moment. However this may be, any assist- 
ance of importance sent by France to the Scotch would at least have 
resulted in rendering the struggle long and doubtful, and in par- 
alyzing the action of England abroad : but the superiority of the 
English fleets rendered the sending of this extremely difficult ; 
and Louis XY. did not employ much zeal in the attempt, through 
the fear of displeasing the Protestants of Germany, — and this at 
the moment when he lost by his own fault the only powerful ally 
that he had among them. To sacrifice at once Germany and Scot- 
land was to cut off both hands. 

At the beginnmg of 1746, a show was made of sending the 
Duke de Richelieu across the Channel with an army corps : but 
this was discouraged by the first obstacles ; and the Scotch High- 
landers, driven back into their country by the Anglo-Grerman forces 
returned from the Netherlands, were utterly routed at Culloden 
(April 27, 1746) by the vanquished general of Pontenoy, Cum- 
berland, before Richelieu had made any serious attempt to em- 
bark. The English pride, so cruelly wounded, revenged itself by 
atrocities which cover with eternal shame the government and 
the army of the Hanoverian dynasty. The barbarous Gaels of 
Scotland had waged war like civilized men ; the Anglo-Germans 
used a victory due to numbers like savages intoxicated with 
blood. The frenzy of that reaction, which carried murder, rape, 
and arson throughout the Highlands, was succeeded by political 
measures which destroyed the antique social constitution of the 
Scottish tribes. This was the only corner of the world that had 
hitherto preserved almost entire the image of primitive Gaul ; the 
tribe system having been destroyed among the other nations that 
remained faithful to the Celtic language and a part of the Celtic 
customs, — the Britons, Welsh, and Irish. The little Scottish Gaul, 
in perishing with glory, astonished and strongly moved the im- 
agination of France, and of England herself; and the Celtic tra- 
ditions revived with ^clat in erudition and poetry^ at the moment 
when the living example of these traditions disappeared. Later, 
they were destined to blend with the politics of the French Rev- 
olution, and to assume the character of a veritable Renaissance, 
in opposition to the Roman and Germanic traditions. 

1 The legends of Arthur had lerealed Eimric poetry to the Middle Ages. The mjth- 
ical Ossimn, the apocryphal repreeentation of a real bardic cycle, disclosed to the eigh- 
teenth century a still more ancient stratam of traditions, — Gaelic poetry. It will be re- 
membered to what a degree Ossian fired imaginations at the epoch of Uie Bevolution. 
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While the Christian nations were rending each other from the 
Oder to the Apennines and the mountains of Scotland, the power 
that it had been customary to regard as the common enemy of 
Christendom made a remarkable attempt to reestablish peace 
therein. The Sultan, Mahomet Y., at the instigation of the 
Pacha Bonneval, offered his mediation, through the Grand Yizier, 
to the ministers of the Christian powers at Constantinople.^ His 
intervention was religious as well as political. He proposed, if 
the Grand Pontiff of the Christians would send one of his apos- 
ties to bear to the congress his pacific exhortations, to send thither 
likewise a dervish designated by the Mufti. This strange lesson 
of tolerance and humanity was ineffectual. Austria and England 
refused to accept the Ottoman mediation. Bonneval then insti- 
gated the Sultan to offer his offensive alliance to the House of 
Bourbon. Noailles caused the rejection of this offer by a memo- 
rial to the King, in which l\e alleged reasons worthy of the Mid- 
dle Ages. He pretended that the alliance of a Most Christian 
King with the enemy of the Christian name, for the purpose of 
waging an offensive war against Christians, would forever tarnish 
the name of the King, and would rouse the indignation of all 
Europe against him, and that God would not bless his arms, — lan- 
guage and sentiments evidently conventional in an old courtier 
of the Regency (the end of 1745). The true motive, which he 
indicated, moreover, was the fear of drawing forth a declaration 
of war from the Empire and Russia (January, 1746).* 

The minister of foreign affairs, who, more truly religious than 
Noailles, had not, however, the same abhorrence of an alliance 
with the infidels J sought, during the interval, other diplomatic 
combinations, to prevent the number of the enemies of France 
from increasing, to plan the war under better direction, and to 
shape the future beyond the present conflict. With respect to Ger- 
many, the point in question was to restrain the new Emperor 
from involving the Empire in his war ; a thing difficult, and long 
imexampled. The amicable protestations of the cabinet of Ver- 
sailles to the Germanic Diet, the withdrawal of the French forces 
from the Rhenish electorates, and the active cooperation lent by 

1 " Is it not shameful/' says the Yizier, " that jon Christians, who wish to pass for 
the tme belieyers, should have banished fiom among yon all spirit of peace ; and that 
we Mussulmans, whom you call infidds, should see ourselves obliged to inspire yon 
with sentiments that yon ought to possess already? " The ii^jury suffered by Otto- 
man commerce was one of the reasons by which he justified his master's inteiferenoe. 
— See Flassan, t. V. p. 252. 

2 Mim. de NoaOleB, p. 848. 
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Prussian diplomacy to French diplomacy, induced the Diet to 
maintain the neutrality of the Empire, despite the desperate 
efiForts of Francis I., or rather of Maria Theresa ; for Francis of 
Lormine, weak in mind and character, was never any thing more 
than the husband of the Empress Queen. This important success 
had been shaped and was consolidated by private compromises 
with divers (Jerman princes. Augustus III., no longer having any 
thing to fear from Prussia or to hope from Austria since the peace 
with Frederick II., sold his neutrality for three years, as Elector 
of Saxony, for two millions a year. Analogous treaties had been 
concluded with the Palatine, the Elector of Cologne, and the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg ; and the treaty of subsidies had been re- 
newed with Denmark (March-April, 1746). The young Elector 
of Bavaria, by way of compensation, had not been ashamed to 
sign a treaty of subsidies with Austria and England against that 
French government which had made so many sacrifices for his 
father. 

The reconciliation between France and Saxony was of vast 
scope in the designs of D'Argenson, and extended beyond the War 
of the Austrian Succession. It was not only from Austrian influ- 
ence, but also, and above all, from Russian influence, that D'Ar- 
genson wished to withdraw the House of Saxony. For two 
generations, Russia had made use of the Saxons to humiliate and 
repress Poland. D'Argenson thought that if France supported the 
House of Saxony instead of opposing it, and aided it to render 
itself hereditary in Poland, while urging a modification of the con- 
stitutional laws, the Saxon princes, being no longer in need of the 
Russians, would become naturalized, and would form a barrier 
against Russia, instead of being her docile instruments. This con- 
ception was the more remarkable, inasmuch as D'Argenson, min- 
ister of a king as he was, was at heart far from monarchical, 
and may pass, in our political history, for the Intermediate link 
between F^nelon and Rousseau ; being nearer the latter than the 
former in more than one respect:^ but, in point of fact, he 
thought that any thing was preferable to the anarchy which was de- 
stroying Poland. The greatest obstacle to his designs was the 
personal unworthiness of the Saxon princes, — a degenerate race 
that contrasted pitiably with the strength and greatness of the 
House of Brandenburg, its neighbor and rival. 

The projects of D'Argenson, as to Poland, regarded the future : 



1 We Bhall apeak hereaflter of the book in which he has set forth his political theories 
VOL. I. 84 
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as to Italy, it was at once the present and the future that he de- 
signed to regulate by a brilliant turn of fortune. He had resumed, 
completed, systematized, and induced the King to adopt, tlie ad- 
mirable plan of Ghauvelin, set forth in treaties with Sardinia 
and Spain in 1733, then abandoned by Fleuri.^ To organize Italy 
inio a confederation, with a permanent diet, in imitation of Ger- 
many ; to expel Austria entirely ; to deliver all the Italian States 
from eyery bond of vassalage to the so-called Holy Roman Emr 
pire; solemnly to renounce forever, in the name of Prance, ail pre- 
tensions to any thing beyond the Alps ; to Italianize the foreign 
princes settled in Italy by the interdiction to possess any thing 
outside the Peninsula, — such were the general outlines of this 
noble design. The War of the Austrian Succession had been en- 
tered into by the policy of expediency ; that is, by the right of the 
strongest or the most crafty. D'Argenson designed to continue 
it by the policy of principles in the name of the right of nations 
to national independence. D'Argenson, too little known as a 
diplomatist, — for he merely appeared for an instant in this govern- 
ment, unworthy of being served by such a man, — D'Argenson is, 
in our history, the link between the ancient French policy of the 
European balance of power and the modern philosophic law of 
nationalities, — between Richelieu and the Revolution. It is the 
duty of history to rehabilitate this link in a glorious chain. 

The only means of realizing these designs was to treat secretly 
with the King of Sardinia, and afterwards to impose the treaty 
already prepared on Spain ; for it was impossible otherwise to 
make Elizabeth Farnese renounce the absurd agreement of Octo- 
ber, 1748. Louis XV. comprehended this, and authorized D'Ar- 
genson to negotiate without the knowledge of the other ministers 
and of Spain. Unhappily, the King of Sardinia was not a man 
of superior mind. He was not struck as he should have been by 
this great conception, of which his house would have had the 
chief advantage. His engagements to Austria and England were 
not what restrained him ; but he feared lest France might not 
have the energy and perseverance to exert pressure enough on 
Spain to force her to renounce Milanais : it must, moreover, be ac- 
knowledged that only too much foundation had been given for 
this distrust in the war of 1733. He yielded, however, when it 
was proved to him that Louis XV. personally entered fully into 
the views of his minister, and had drawn up with his own hand 
the plan for the partition of Italy. December 26, 1745, secret 

1 See anU, p. 166. 
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preliminaries were signed at Turin. The King of Sardinia was 
to have Milanais, with the exception of Cremona, Tortoua, and 
Voghera, which were to be added to the Duchy of Parma, the 
share of the Infant, Don Philip. Mantua was to be given to the 
Republic of Venice : Genoa was to have Oneglia and the Imperial 
fiefs of Liguria. On the recurrence of peace, the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany was to be transferred from the Emperor to his brother. 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, provided that the latter renounced 
all pretensions outside of Italy. There was but a single objection 
to be made to this compact ; namely, that it was shocking that, 
in an organization based on the principle of nationality, a French 
province. Savoy, should have remained annexed to an Italian 
State. But D' Argenson's policy was a little too disinterested : he 
said, like Sully before him, " Prance is large enough." Accord- 
ing to the same principles that D'Argenson applied to Italy, it 
could not, however, be affirmed that France was large enough 
until it had been completed so far as was possible without violat- 
ing another nationality. In the existing circumstances, D'Argen- 
son, however, had very good excuses to give. 

The preliminaries of Turin were immediately sent to Madrid. 
The King of Sardinia was to affix his signature to the definitive 
treaty as soon as it had been signed by the King of Spain. The 
preliminaries were received at the Spanish court with a burst of 
clamor and insult, and an unequivocal refusal. D'Argenson, 
nevertheless, maintained Louis in his resolution ; but the conclu- 
sion of the armistice between France and Sardinia was protracted 
by difficulties of minutiae, to the great vexation of D'Argenson, 
who felt that every day lost might be irreparable. The Spaniards 
were superior in force to the French in Italy, in consequence of 
the mania of cohcentrating every thing in Flanders; and the lat- 
ter were not in a condition to dictate the law to them : they were 
also arrested by this consideration. The armistice was not signed 
at Paris till February 17, 1746, when the Count de Maillebois, 
the son of the Marshal and the son-in-law of D'Argenson, set out 
for the embassy of Turin with the armistice in his pocket. Delayed 
by the necessity of receiving instructions from the minister of war, 
then stopped by the snows in the Alps, he did not arrive at Bivoli, 
near Turin, till March 3. Meanwhile, the Queen of Spain, under- 
standing at last that she was about to lose every thing through 
having been unwilling to yield any thing, reluctantly gave her 
consent with bitter rancor. It was too late. Maria Theresa, im- 
mediately after the treaty of peace with the King of Prussia, had 
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despatched thirty thousand men by forced marches to Lombardy ; 
and the King of Sardinia, believing Spain inflexible, not daring to 
confide in the firmness of Louis XY., and seeing his citadel of 
Alessandria on the point of falling, through famine, into the power 
of the Franco-Spaniards, had yielded to the entreaties of the Aus- 
trians, and concerted with them the resumption of operations. 
March 5, the Piedmontese suddenly invested Asti, an unfortified 
town occupied by nine French battalions : this corps, through the 
weakness of its leader, surrendered itself prisoner on the 8th, just 
as the Marshal de Maillebois was hastening to its aid. This re- 
verse caused the evacuation of Alessandria on the 10th : on tlie 19th 
the Spaniards evacuated Milan to avoid being captured there by 
the new Austrian army that had descended from the Tyrol. The 
great design had failed. Charles Emmanuel had destroyed with 
his own hand, and despite himself, the future of his house and of 
Italy. Although the Austrians now exerted a pressure on Pied- 
mont by the presence of considerable forces, it would not perhaps 
have been impossible to renew the negotiation with the King of 
Sardinia ; but Louis XY. no longer desired it. Humiliated that 
a petty prince like Charles Emmanuel should have subjected him 
to the repulse of Asti, he had sufiered hin[iself to be gained over 
anew by the abettors of the Queen of Spain, joined by the aged 
Noailles, who was jealous of D'Argenson. Thenceforth he chose to 
^^ crush the King of Sardinia rather than supplicate him," to use 
his own words to the minister of foreign afiairs; and sent Noailles 
as apdbassador extraordinary to Madrid to effect a reconciliation 
with the court of Spain. The disgrace of D'Ai^nson from that 
time became probable.^ 

The war of Italy was no longer any thing but a series of mis- 
takes and reverses. It was desired to prosecute the war with the 
utmost vigor, yet the allied armies received scarcely any reenforce- 
ments : the French, because Louis XY. was again accumulating in 
Belgium all the troops at his disposal ; the Spaniards, because 
Spain lacked both men and money. As it was, these armies might 
still have defended themselves. The Count de Gages, who com- 
manded the Spaniards, was an excellent general, and the Marshal 
de Maillebois was not without merit : unrestricted in their move- 
ments, these two leaders might have concentrated their forces on 
Pavia, Yalenza, and Tortona, with the territory of Genoa in their 
rear ; but the Queen of Spain meant that they should defend her 

1 D'Argeiuon, p. 366, ei aeq. ; Noaillei , p. 362 ; FIbmmi, t V. p. 31ft. 
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inheritance, the Duchy of Parma, at any price. The commander of 
the corps that occupied the territory of Parma, in order to pay court 
to the Queen, disobeyed the Count de Gages, and refused to evacu- 
ate Parma ; the Infant, Don Philip, did not sustain the general-in- 
diief, and the most deplorable confusion ensued among the Span- 
iards. The Austrian army forced them to abandon Parma: 
instead of falling back on the French, who were disputing with 
the Piedmontese the confines of Montferrat and Liguria, they 
stopped at Plaisance, were in some sort blockaded there by the Au&- 
triane;, and summoned the French to their aid. Maillebois was 
forced to obey the Infant, the generalissimo of the combined ar- 
mies, and to abandon his communications in order to hasten to 
Plaisance. The Piedmontese followed the French. The Franco- 
Spaniards precipitately attacked the Austrians during the night, 
for the purpose of anticipating the arrival of the Piedmontese. 
The attack, badly conducted on ground which the Spaniards had 
not taken the pains to reconnoitre, was repulsed, with great car- 
nage on both sides (June 16). The combined army, shut in be- 
tween the two armies of the enemies that were reducing it to 
famine, escaped them by crossing the Po, and going to subsist at 
the expense of Milanais (the end of June) ; then, having drawn 
the Piedmontese and a part of the Austrians to the north of the 
Po, it recrossed this river near Plaisance, opened a way for itself 
by a victory over the Austrian army corps left on th^ right of the 
Po (August 10), and fell back on Tortona, to be nearer the Oe- 
noese territory. The fruit of this admirable manoeuvre, due to 
the Count de Maillebois, the son of the Marshal, was snatched 
from the allied generals by a political event that had just modified 
the situation of Europe. Philip Y. had died July 9 ; and his suc- 
cessor, Ferdinand YI., the second sou of his first wife, was a 
stranger to the passions and interests of his widow. Ferdinand 
showed a selfishness as brutal as that of his step-mother in an in- 
verse direction : he hastened to despatch a new general to the 
Spanish army, with orders to lead it back instantly to Nice, without 
caring what would become of the Genoese, the object of so much 
resentment on account of the cooperation that they had lent to 
France and Spain. Maillebois should have thrown himself into 
Gtenoa to preserve France from partaking the shame of the 
Spaniards ; but he thought it bis duty to follow Don Philip, him- 
self constrained to obey the King, his brother. The combined 
army retired precipitately along the Ligurian coast, followed and 
harassed by the Piedmontese ; and did not even maintain itself 
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in the county of Nice, but recrossed the Var, September 17. As 
early as the 6th, Gtenoa, terrified by the abandonment of her allies, 
and wedged between the Austrian army and the English fleet, 
opened its gates to the Austrians.^ 

While Italy and Scotland were lost, the army of the Nether- 
lands, where the most formidable means of action were accumulated, 
was winning brilliant and easy successes. The Marshal de Saxe, 
scarcely recovered from his illness, had suddenly invested Brus- 
sels in mid-winter ; and the capital of the Austrian Netherlands 
had been forced to capitulate at the end of three weeks. A Dutch 
army corps of twelve thousand men had been made prisoners of war 
(Januaiy 28-Pebruary 21). At the beginning of May, the King 
put himself at the head of ninety thousand soldiers. The enemy's 
army, which had assembled on the Demer, was absolutely unable 
to dispute the field, despite the reenforcements that Maria 
Theresa had finally decided to despatch to Belgium. The pres- 
ence of the King was not only useless, but injurious : the embar- 
rassment of a court-army prevented Maurice de Saxe from pressing 
the enemy as vehemently as he would have done, and forcing him 
to the mouths of the Scheldt.' The enemy had time to retire to 
Breda, and the French army fell back on Antwerp ; the city was 
not defended ; the citadel surrendered May 30. The Dutch were 
greatly terrified at seeing the French able to injure their com- 
merce by reopening the Scheldt ; and, had the diplomacy been well 
conducted at that moment, they might have been induced to do 
any thing to impose peace on their allies. They offered to secure 
the cession of Tuscany to the Infant, Don Philip, in exchange for 
his pretensions to Parma and Milanais. The influence of D 'Ar- 
genson was already paralyzed by that of Noailles and the court of 
Spain, and the great reverses in Italy had not yet been experienced : 
the King rejected these proposals, and commissioned his generals 
to complete the conquest of Belgium. 

The Marshal de Saxe held in check Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
who conunanded the enemies, increased by the Anglo-German 
troops returned from Scotland and some new Austro- Hungarian 
corps ; while the Prince de Conti took Mons July 10, Huy July 21, 
and Charleroi August 2, with a part of the French army • The Mar- 
shal de Saxe then forced the enemies from Namur upon Liege, and 
caused Namur and its citadels to be besieged in his rear: they sur- 

^ Campagnes deMaiUAois, 1. 11. ; Xettrss du nusrSchal de Saxe, 1. 11. 
* See what the Marshal de Saxe says of this to the CheyaUer de Folard. — LeUres du 
mar^chalde Saie, t. n. p. 190. 
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